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PREFACE 

TO THE FIBST EDITION. 



The present work has been compiled in supersession of 
the Arabian Nights, which, in consequence of its easy style, 
has hitherto been used as the Book of Exercises for candi- 
dates going up to the Staff Corps Examination. But lately 
this inexhaustible thesaurus of Oriental fictions, has, it 
appears, ceased to be of any further use to students. Exer- 
cises are set now out of any tolerably difficult book, and as 
no work is ever fixed by the Board of Examiners, the candi- 
date will have to labour under great difficulty for want of 
one. With a view to remedy this inconvenience, I have 
undertaken to compile a book of this description by select- 
ing pieces out of several standard works of narrative, and 
newspapers, and spared no pains to make it in every way 
suited to the capacity of those studying for any Higher 
Standard. I am in hopes that the present work will prove 
more acceptable to students than the Arabian Nights as 
regards clearness of style, grammatical accuracy and good 
composition. The latter has been found to be defective 
in these points, and it is owing chiefly, J presume, to these 
very reasons that pieces taken from other works of narra- 
tive have been set on most occasions. At the same time I 
must here say that, notwithstanding the above defects in 
the Arabian Nights, I have, after putting them into decent 
English, taken many pieces out of it, simply because they 
are just the sort of style which candidates will be required 
to translate for their examination. Those selected, again, 
from other popular works of narrative and newspapers will be 
found equally adequate to meet the wants of every student. 
In the very beginning of this book, I have written several 
short sentences, which the student is requested to trans- 
late before he goes on with the easy exercises, as he will find 
them constantly recurring in the more advanced ones. 



A. KHAN. 



Calcutta, "i / 



10th August, 1S86 
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PREFACE 

TO THE THIED EDITION. 



When I published this work, I did not for a moment 
think that it would become so popular, and fetch so good a 
sale. I have felt myself so flattered and encouraged by this, 
that I have made considerable improvements in.this Edition. 
As the idiomatic sentences in the beginning have been found 
very useful in the subsequent Exercises, I have added some 
more, and translated them into Persian, Urdu, and Hindi 
so simply and idiomatically that they can be understood by 
a mere beginner. The number of Exercises for beginners as 
well as for advanced students has also been enlarged, so there 
remains nothing more to make the book useful to every 
candidate studying for the Lower and Higher Standard 
Examinations. 



A. KHAN. 



Calcutta, 



15th August 
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IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

IN ENGLISH, PBfiSIAN, UBDC AND HINDI. 



IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 
(to be used in Exereiseg), 



I. 

1. When was she horrty and how old is she now ? 

2. I am very sorry to see you in this wretched state. 

3. On hearing this he was much pleased and surprised* 

4. He asked me the news of his son. 

5. He asked me for his knife and paper. 

6. They all began to weep bitterly on seeing me. 

7. He may have said so. I know this /or certain. 

8. Never mind ! he of good cheer, and do not be alarmed. 

9. . Take cowra^e, I am resolved to adopt this plan«^ 
10. This is a very sad story. Please sit down. 

Persian. 

. Aiii/ ^j,y ^^15 J «jy A^ jjAjj> Ly . ^ 




Urdu. 

- e^ ^^- e^ ^1 1:^ - (j^ l^ t«j| Jb*f - y 

Hmdi. 

t. JT" '^ T^ ^^ iff ^ 3^ wwr ^^TO I? I 
% ^w ^sf ^^ irtw 'WW ^ifK ^nrcw wir i 



4 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

II. 

1. On seeing him I was transported with joy. 

2. She was suddenly attacked with a severe headache. 
8. I shall try my test to help you in this matter. 

4. We began to talk ot indifferent subjects. 

5. Have pity on«me> and grant my request. 

6. I have committed afavlt. I hope you will forgive me 
this time. 

7. The young man briefly related his story from hegin- 
ning to end thus :— - 

8. I knocked at the door, which a slave opened. 

9. When I entered the room, I found the door open. 

10. When I awoTce the next day, I awahened my servant 
who was/ajrf asleep. 

Persian. 

. «yj^ IUa* »(^li aja^^^ j)j^ aj^f . ^ 

- ^J o^>^*^i>-t e>e^ ^^:s^t iSjli^f 3f I; ^^ iS* ^j,!^ ^ . V 

• f^k ^^ bj^ C^ ^^^ ^J^^ )^ iii^ • ^ 
. oiA** ^ *^ c^/ jlAfe« '; ^j^ p^ C^ j^^ i:)}^ A'^ jjj • f • 



• • . 






IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 



Urdu. 



•i/ J^ uh^ Lffj^j^ 3^ (^)Ji ^^ - * 
Hindi. 

«», gf ^ WIT ^ ^^ ^ Ptt^ ^ ^ f 
<, nw ^ *«?l" * gwT fi^ ^m ^}m i 



i^ JDK)MATIC SBNTBNCSIS. 

III. 

!• HCe did not hesitate in carrying out jnj orders. 

2. If you do this again, you will repent of it bitterly. 

3. Had you liked this, it would have been better for you. 

4. I have made a promise, and must/t^2^{ it. 

5. A teuthf ul man will scarcely hredk his word. 

6. file passed his day^ yery comfortably with ns. 
7« Several days pas$ed in this fruitless search. 

8. I passed through several streets, and came to a house 
opposite the palace. 

9. I satisfied their curiosity by reciting my adventures. 

10. Seeing vtx% hungry and thirsty, th^ gave me some- 
thing to ^c^isfy mj h'imger and quench mj thirst. 

Persian. 
• Ls'^/fi ^ <^!^ LTi ^^^/ ^ h ny^/^ - r 

• ^ A^lj liji f^f - l^t lii/ UAfi^ - p 

^ ** 



XJMlL. 
- ^ ^^ c12g ^i*«f ^^H^ iJll^y ^ *L-^< - r 

- <^^- u^kijjH ijjj^ V^tH 
Hindi. 

^. ^ T^ w«^ ^Kt ^ g*^ ^1^ W3t %nrT i 
M« ^fM ^^\ ^^ ^R^ ^^[^ ^ wnft snpf ^arr i 



8 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

IV. 

1. He made a low howy and stood with his hands folded. 

2. I saluted him, and he reHmed my salutation. 

8. When he was dressed, my servant came to dress me. 

4. She took off her veil, and sat down near me. 

5. When he h2Ld Jinished eating, I began to say. 

6. He washed his hands and face, and said his prayers. 

7. He is an tiseful man, but my servant is quite useless. 

8. I could not forbear laughing at his impertinence. 

9. On the road I met a handsome and well-dressed middle^ 
aged man. 

10. They introduced me to a venerable old man of about 
seventy years of age. 

Persian. 
- A*f ^toli J^li ^^ ^jibS Lo| c*^| «xx)f .\<i ^^ ^f . V 



\ 



IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 9 

Urdu. 

^•^ / </»Af jJt*.3t u».tJ ^j5yL jj\ i&>jyAijL kXji L e)** e^ af) - ^ 
- c^t-?;^ ^^^ cg;i* ^ ci^t^' ^ *-?)->^ ^ *^» >- u^ - I  

Hind!. 

^. ^^ ^nrt^ ^swrm ftn^ ^ '^ *? wr «v i 

^. fw ^^ iwT'' ^rf^ ^ ^[i^ 1^ ^f^r 'rf^fTi^ ^m I 

^. HIT ^T ^T ^w If in^ ^^rr I 

«. ^r^ fwit ^ 1^ ^ftt wt «rft 'clv ^^ I 



10 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES* 

V. 

1. He was running away when I stopped him. 

2. A lady mounted upon a mule stopped near mj ahop. 
3. . On his arrival, I went out to receive him, 

4. He got up to welcome me^ and enquired about my 

health very kindly. 

6. Tou are weUome. I am at your service. 

6. He pretended to be ill. 

7. I addressed him, but he pretended not to hear me. 

8. I am going away soon for a change of climate. 

9. Owing to my falling ill, I was obliged to go home. 

10. I shall be obliged to you, if you would accept this as 
a present from me. 

Persian. 
- (•'^ j>*«^ e^^ •^>'^ iiyh)^ cs)^ v^»*^ - i 



IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 11 



Urdu. 



- ^j^jy^/^^ e>t^ i:^ v^ il ij;;^^! - « 
Hindi. 

<. ^TO^ ^1^ ^it^ ^ fw^ ftRTF I 

^, ^ ^Sbr ^WT w^^ 'ft arrirr. a? i 

t. ^tt ^If^ ^ ^ inw ^Ri^j?! 'it 9n% ^rf^ wrr i 

V. ^ ipt TO ft€t rfarr ait i;^^ ^ it ^ftfir s** ^ 'if ^ i 
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IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 



VI. 

1. I gladly agree to what you say. 

2. At last he broke sileneey and said. 

3. They thanked me for my kindness, and took leave. 

4; H6 rewarded the astrologers, and dismissed them with 
great honor, 

5. I am very late to-day, I shall come earlier to-morrow. 

6. YoQ will have to go there immediately. 

7. They ought to do this now, but you otnght to have done 
this yesielrcldy. 

&. How mitch money does he owe you ? When was it lent ? 

9. SLe borrowed fifty rupees at 3 per cent, interest : I stood 

seewnty for him. 

10. He has been told over and over to liquidate his debts, 
but to no purpose. 

Persian. 

- d^**-<^ (i^y e^ 31;^'^ 1; UA Uf d/ ixfli 4^ jj^i [; ^j^l^i 

.A^ iis^li ^ Ut «3uir ^dMj .i^ u^ AJ Ail aii? U)b 1; jf - f 
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IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 13 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 
\. «ft jpr ^[^ ^ ^ ^^ lift sroir ^ iiTT %in # i 

^. ^«r%t •! ^ <^ ^ jw •n«rr ^rr ftr^ ^ i 

<. ffR ^ ^ 3^ 'Hifr ^ftUT > 

<, ^w ^i^r9 ^pw €W ^WT ^w^ iirw ^ ^^f?c fiwr in i 
\: ^^9 ^ WIT WT^ ^TfT arwT ^ ftr jprtT^T ftn ^fiw WK jff wni 



14 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

VII. 

1. He alighted from his horse. 

2. He tooJc down the load from the back of his ass. 
3« I got wpy and lifted the stone from the floor. 

4. They Jcejpt on talking iot some time. 

6. I have been waiting a long time for you. 

6. Last night his house took firey and all his goods and 

chattels were burnt. 

• 

7. The king ordered his men to set fire to the city, and 
plunder it. 

8. His business failed, and he had to suffer great loss. 

9. He took this opporUinity to speak to me, but his an^ 
swers were not satisfactory. 

10. Tou should work hard for your livelihood, and live 
like a honest man. 

Persian. 

- «x^T j>j,y i^ »y*««| 3! jf - f 

-  r 

" «i^^ J;'5 \ylij «3J^ti J^3f »^ ^ G j>y3^ jjU^b - y 



IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. l5 

Urdu, 

Hindi. 

«. t gnf ^iir t^ irir ^T?r ^nr% ^^ i 

<t. ^re^ 5*tJ % ^TT ^Rt^ ^ «i^ ^^ ^rm, 'PCS ^^ ir ^^ S\v 



1 



16 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 



VIIL 



1. I have always warned him, but he woald not mind me. 

2. Be carefui not to fall into the same misfortune again. 

3. He enjoined ma io take care o/that orphan. 

4. I adjure you not to bring him here in future. 

5. I hold you responsible for this affair. 

6. Tou ought to he ashamed of your conduct. 

7. The boy was beaten, severely by his master for dis- 
obedience* 

8. I was robbed on my way to this place. 

9. My gold ring has been stolen. I suspect him of theft. 

10. Had I known him to be a thief, I would never have 
engaged him. 

Persian. 






IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 17 

TJtdvL. 

- ^H ^ e>*ti? $^1j^1 ^ ^y^ Uj^ ^^ (i^ - ^ 
- ^ *y eH^ ^j ^6 LI Jfi' A 



« 



Hibdi. 
\. IT # «^ %T fir* *»rwi % w^ Wr ^ i«% * ndTT I 

<. *^ SHT Wr i|irt«r *!• ftiT #^ fr^ *n: m^r I 
«. t ^f t«rt * ftp ^ ^i«* ^w %T ^ * iBxm r 
iiL. w w«r €t ^ jp? ^ % I 

^. ^^ *yi ^ ^ITT it iHiw t mw ^r^ ir ^m ^nwr wx wrt i 
lo. aft ^ ^^ nit *^ ^BTiim ift wft 'TO * ^Rft tTT » ir *?rr 



18 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

IX 

1. If jon listen to my advice^ you will no doubt succeed. 

2. No sooner had he left my house than his sister came. 

3. I will not allow him to come to my house again. 

4. You vnll he allowed to see him this morning. 
5. . Tie this animal to that post firmly. 

6. . He sat down to rest himself under a shady tree. 

7. When he had recovered from the fatigues of his 
journey. 

8. When he had recovered from his surprise. 

9. The king embraced his sons one after another. 

10. The wounded man was carried to the hospital. 

Persian. 
^ ^ , -- 

- "^Jji^^/i^ '^(/i b^j^ e^!rv ^^-^^ • ^ 



IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 19 

Urdu. 
. /yfc t^Ux»(^el^y ^ylo ^JU g^ ^^\ . J 

- KJjd A3 i-T^ lH>*^ it^:h^ e;i* - r 

- g© ^y jjj^ i.r 4/ .fli^i isbt i. nU^b . ^ 

HiDdl. 
I. aft g^ ^ lit *t iTTiftii ?ft ftw^ ^^ro ^3r i 

ft 

^. «rw ^^ ^ ini WT 'w ^^ 4^i^r i 



20 IDIOMATIC SBNTBNCUft* 

1. The^ treaty ug with ^eat kindpa^s and courtesy. 

2. He was so ill-treated by his master that he left his 
service. 

3. He S9*id he would be revenged pn him. 

4. I will avenge the death of my father. 

5. If you will not kindly help me, I shall be ruined. 
. 6. H^ noi only ^.bused i^e, l^at beat lOQ severely* 

7. He squandered all his money, aud was soon redv,ced to 
leggary. 

8^ On (mr father's death, we equally divided our property 
between us^ 

9. I have settled my accounts with my creditors. They 
were very importunate. 

10. He insisted on my settUng the dispute between the 
parties. 

Persian. 

- did/ sSjU ^^ it jift. J 4^fj^ jiwjr ^j^] . J 

. «>^ (^!^>^ ^^ y>i dlj^ fSSiAJi i>^ - jc 
- ^Ui *j-Af JUii{ ^^ s^^^ 13 «>/j!^1 tr* - I • 




UaOMA-TlO 8ISNTENCB8. 



Uida. 
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Hindi. 

<» ^f¥ 'T ft % ^fero iTift 'nflf 'ft 'nc gw wiw itpct i 
^. ^^ ^ w ^fr *t ^r^ f^T ^ n^ ^f^F ^ I'yT I 



I 



22 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

XI 

1. All the renowned physicians of the city could "not cwro 
him at all. 

2. I Bat down leammg my back against the wall. 

8. The grand vizier answered in the name of the king his 
master. 

4/ Se was disgwised as B, citizen. 

5. She was transformed into a stone. 

6. He died a natural death. 

7. They were murdered in cold blood. 

8. He was poisoned last night. 

9. I want to be bled immediately. 

10. He dashed my head against the stones, till it was 
covered with blood. 

Persian. 

- iil:> v!>^ '^^^-^^ "^^ ^ ^^-^^ *-V-^3' /»^»-;i> - r 

- i)mm J;^J^ wJtiut iS»2y>Ai y - d 

- (Xm ^jJr ^f^ G v£*j^ ^^*-«^ LJ^^ ^^ - I  



I 
IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 23 

Urdu. 
- <-^ etf^ ^ ^•^ »^w ^^^ - V 



Hindi. 

^, ^ iwt i w^ ^rrfl' xmx ^ wnc % ^strc f^ \ 

^. ^^ ^fw KT?r ft^ 'BT^ % iK im I 

<. ^ ^w?t ^r%m # ftr ^ im % ^^tip ftr^r^ sirf | 

V. ^ «t f%T «^?t ^n«rt q^ ^mr ^^r «nr w ifli?^R ^ ^m i 



-A. 



34 IDIOMATIC SBKl'fiNCBS. 

XII. 

1. He mounted hie hofse, and gdllop^ at full speed. 

2. The horse was pawing the ground, and appeared to be 
very restive. 

8. Sotni^ one passdd thid Way cdbntmring his horse. 

4. In trotting round the corner of a street his horse shied, 
and he had Moh. a fall that he was lame /or life. 

6. I sold him my horse which was very quiet, 

6. My horse has got a sore bach, do not put saddle on him* 

^. Tell the groom to have my horse shod just now. 

8. Why do yod not groom the pony every morning and 
evening 9 

d. The bridle, the saddle, and the bit require cleaning. 

10. Night wail pretty far adva/nced, but, seeing the moon- 
light clear, we set out on our journey. 

Persian. 

- «i^^^«»^ cW fj j»A«| JlJt «^y^ fj ^\m - V 



I;? UjI », jjl 1^ f^ M LU m J^^jijy^ ILJS^].^ 

. L|yk ]j&j ja^l, '^.^ jSdk i$ 

- §83 li^ ^j^ <>f -.(^ ;<^ ^^i^ '*-i5«^ '*ti:>4^ - 1 
-^ 1/ c^ ii)^ cite l^^ ^l^ 3 ^ Jj^ji^^ }xMy^fA - A 

HindL 
^ ^ni ^% ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^:^^^^ I 

\. ^9^ iJpR ^ 5PnrWT ITT ^\K TOUT ^T?^!^ ^fRP SP'tTT I 

^. gw ^ fi[ir f^if ^K «ift ^TK ^«* i[ft «|^ ^ iTw ^[^ inflf 
^. *Jrm ^ eg^ir ^ ^tmr ^s^sr^ ftn^ ^rrf^^ i 
4 



2^ IDIOMAXIG »8Ni;mirOBS^ 

1. The young man hasi married my ^iece. 

2. I have married my aister to a friend. 
8, When will the marriage he celebrated ? 

4. As he could not marry her at the time appointed, the 

match was broken off: 

&p It is compulsory to marry a girl in this country when 
she becomes of age. 

6. After the ceremonies of the marriage the guests were 
entertained very sumptuously. 

7'; He received- a Utrge dbwry by marrying a rich lady. 

& All his wives became- gre^naw^, except one who appear- 
ed to b^ barren, 

9. Having no heir, he had to adopt his friend's son. 

10. He bequeathed his property to his minor son. 

Eer^ian. 

- ^ <^^l^ rj ^:>!3 jjily e>!>^ e,j - \ 

P^c^ AA|^:L ^\s^\ to ^j| ^ G . p. 

- j>j^ «>A j>^ ^Ij G^^ «j ^lUj - I  



IDIOMATIC SEISTEKCIB. 29 

Urdu. 

•• *• o 

- 4^ &y (s^^ ^^J '^*t7^ ** is^^ t*** ""^ j/* j^' *%^ • I" 
^*_3U*_V <£(•'*» «*■' ts?' '^^ wV A~ ^,»«) t/ tfr^l^ - 1 



Hittdi. 

«, ^^ ^ ^c^ ^^(^ TT^ '^ i^rnr ^ ^sw ^r 'tt^ i 

c. ^J^ ifT ^ ^fw^ w irr T^ fiat 'vw fir^ % ti sift ^ ^( w i 



80 IDIOMATIC SBNT£KC£8. 

XV. 

1. The facts of the case appear to be thus. 

2. A piece of glass cut his cheek, but it did not hwrt him. 
very much. 

3. He hit me on the face with his clenched fist. 

4. To die is j^eferalU to such an existence* 
6. What caused him to commit sfwkide ? 

6. The prisoner was transported for fourteen years. 

7. Give me rupees in exchange for those articles. 

8. The merchant was naturally covetous. 

9. He is the most wicked and v/agrateful man of his time. 
10. He was grateful and courteous. He appeared to he 

endued with all virtues^ 



Persian. 
- Cfy^>^ rt^^ oi^ J^ oSj5^ 

- f^^ ^y iJi^j u^j! b ^ 
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IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 81 

Urdu. 

- i^^ ij^ i/i^ ^ ur^ ^^ - d 
- 1>^ l«^ <^li Jlir ^t^ il cr^ w>^ ^s^ - 1 

«SiU3 »«*« 4^^ oli i^f «^ fyk ^^JU« . 1^3 ^JjJft. jj^l ^cS^ h' \* 

Hindi. 

^. ^^ ft^ ^ ^ ^ ^JJT ilKT I 

<• w^ ^1^ 1X9 %fiaw^rr^ m'St WT TOT f 



82 IBTOMA^TIC SKNl'BNCES. 

XVI. 

1. In the year 1879 this mdaficholy event took place. 

2. This delightful and fertile town is situated on the bank 
of the river. 

3. I do not wish to he cheated again by them. 

4. At last they ca$t lots, and each of them claimed me as 
his right 

5. I amriBe myself now with drawing pictures. 

6. All the prisoners charged with forgery were acquitted, 

7. The witnesses were sworn before giving their evidence. 

8. The man was triedy convicted of murder, and sentenced 
to he hanged. 

9. In order to shew her gratitude^ she caused a thousand 
rupees to he given to him. 

10. When will your honour go away from herej and when 

will you honour me hy coming to my house ? 

Persian. 

. 6jo\ ^y^ isWU. ij^U e;jt ^1 A^l ^ii^ jA - I 

- r)-^ "^y c^^Ai' jJ^«> j^ ^ ^!>^^e;^ - r 

- lJJAX)f;J jliJl- «>^^ (•j^ 453U CU*. *4 «r ^i,tl(W|l M» , l| 

^aA aXii^t t>l«-3i /^ ^ «^i/ ^f^' e)>^;y^ - ^ V 4i>tJi>«^ - A 

- -» ^ 



IDIOMATIC SBNTENCES. 83 

Urdu. 

- cJi^W^ v^y <^ e)^^ *^ cJ>^ ^^ e;*tt^ eHi* • r 
Hindi. 

^. ^w i!*nr UTT ftr^R?: 3?^, ^i<^ ^5rw ^ ^mn^ 3?t, ^ ^w nit 



34 IDIOMATIC SENTENCES. 

XVII. 

1. As the river is not fordahU, it will be very difficult to 
^ro88 it without a boat. 

2. In swimming he plied his hands and feet so well that 
he was saved fortunately. 

8. The pilot unfortunately could not save the man from 
drowning. 

4. I am govn^ up the river to-morrow. Would you accom* 
pany me? 

5. In coming from Benares to Calcutta by water, you will 
have to come down the river. 

6. The wind being fair, the captain weighed anchor and 
set sail. 

7. At night the wind was contrary and strong, but at day- 
break it grew quite caZm. 

8. A ship was coming towards the shore in full sail. 

9. TSo sooner had the ship struck against a rock than she 
was ivrecked. 

10. The river has flooded the surrounding country, and 
destroyed the crops. 

Persian. 

. AAA; o*-J ^>^3t ^ AxiUia. eHt^^ t; b^ «iS--0 4^ji,lU c^ - r 

• «>J0;> i*^ its «4>i^ ^f Ci^ <)^ ^ eaJls^ ^b «-jM^ oi^ . / 

. iXx)Lo Jj^x^ f^ ^j^b^b cUU o^kj ^jt^ - A 

• ij^ »U3 ^ »/ u^^jl^ ^j,^ - ^ 



*- " 
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Urdu. 



- ^^ 4i!t 453^t5^c**-«i4^4i-jLo ^1 ^^^[j ^[A ^t ^f ^j^ L/jtf - r 

• ./ . -^ 

- i5>* (V* *re^y J-^ u^i^ *^jy cAJli* [^y ct»»j - •• 

Hindi. 
\. 'ffl-^iT 'ft ^Jc ^ €t T^ f%^ ftTT TT^ ^nc x\^ ^fir ^rfeif 

^. W^ 5f ^I^ 'Wi ^T^ ^ ^ 'nt ff ^RT % W^ 3WT I 

*. ^ ^n f^ % ^nw anwrr i ^irr 5^1 ^ w «twji ? 
^. ^^ TTT SK 'it" 't^^ m^ ^^ irrft €t 1 

t. TW ^?i ^^TT % «1PC ^^ €t 555 Jit I 
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XVIII. 

1 . It rained tliree days and nights wUhout mtermission. 

2. The lightning is flashing ^ the clouds are roaring j and. 
the rain and hail B,re falling, 

8. The road was sandy in some parts, and muddy and 
slippery in others. 

4. The sky seems so cloudy that there is every probability 
of a storm. 

5. So much dust was flying on the road that I wjEis almost 
blinded. 

6. I shall have the road weU-raised and sloped. 

7. Our voyage was so successful that we reached the har- 
bour in a week. 

8. The boat was so heavily laden that it was upset as soon 
as it started. 

9. The city was visited by a violent earthquake on the 
18th ultimo. 

10. The heavy inundations of last year have been followed 
hj famine ojid pestilence. 

Persian. 

. AiiU* aJlJ^ ^f^li^ d/^y - A^;AJ5- ^^ - r 
. o*»f ^J^i^l> jUia-l A^ AjIiLj* ^i^ty e^»^ tt;U— T . p 

• ^^ (S3) ^j^ '*** j^^jV r**** v*i^ 3' *^ - I • 
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UrdiL 

- ^ 
^ ^t^JJ» ^j^ ^ Jf^ ii)^ {Dt^ j^\ t5^; {D^ e>^ ^ i-; - r 

- U3^ i.y> tA«w» ^j^ Af 4^ ^jf ^^^A* ^^^ Ji^ajdSi^i - d 

 

^^JS fSiJi fjt Lyk aju* at ^ ^/f ^^j| ^^-^» j^U^ . ^ 

- C£^ ^i^i^» ii<s^ AA) il *^%«. ^;l«J ^ ,j^ i? - f  

Hindi. 

^. hIt f^iT ^^ ^a?r wnwi'c ^rr^t 'r:^ i 

^. <9^ % 'inff ^^ tfn^ %Tt ^nff iiiff #hi7 % <ift ^nc 
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1. He ascended the throne, but was dethroned after a 
reign of seven years. 

2. He was sent to quell the insurrection, and to seize the 
ringleaders, 

S. They attacked us, and fought with great bravery, but 
were soon defeated. 

4. In order to defend the country, he armed a great num- 
ber of men. 

5. The battle y^bs sanguinary y and the enemy made a stub" 
bom resistance. 

6. When the victory was gained, the enemy sued for peace. 

7. The Jama'dar loaded his gun to fire, but missed his aim, 

8. Many men were hilled and wounded, and the rest taken 
prisoners. 

9. They pursv^ him closely, and, having ouertaJcen him, 
cut Aim to pieces, 

10. 'H.e followed the princess, and related to her all the cir- 
cumstances in detail. 

Persian. 

* "J 

• AJ^^ C*i-» «LIS^ ^j,Ui^,> J A^ i^ji}^ yj^, wfia. ^;j^d - d 
- ^j^ (ka^ Lot ^^ f/f J^^ o.>/^ c^iH ;t*i^«^ • V 
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Urdu. 

. U^ «L15;S vs-if** £.e^6 jjf c5>* c^Jrf; ejy^ cfj? e^ '-^ u*l - « 

Hindi* 



*. T^ 5^ 'f ^f^ Kiwnf ¥V ^ ^ ^ %^ ^Tinprr f%irr i 

^. «w*<i<i< % ^w^ 'P'^f wt?^ ^ v?l" ire irKfl" 8f ^ ^ I 
«. ^«5r * ^ int 31% ^hr: ^^rr^ 3r% ^ ift ^ tr w^ w^ i 

5^RT 5^^ 'SIC iT« vnjr i 
V. 1^ ^^i^'m % ftw 3RrT *nc ^^ t WT?t m^\ ^^^^pc ^ i 
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XX. 

1 . The king issfied this proclamation throughout his whole 
kiDgdom. 

2. He loved his subjects, and was likewise loved by them. 

3. A generotis man overlooks the fault of those who 
offend him« 

4. He was a generousy just^ wise and powerful prince. 

5. The king ordered both the murderer and the murdered to 
be brought before him. 

6. He helorufed to that tribe, but he has lost his caste now. 

7. He was such a bigot that he compelled all his subjects 
to embrace his religion. 

8. Every year pilgrims go to visit shrines and sacred places. 
9 It is incumbent on every MusalmHn to %md6rtake a pil- 

grimage to Mecca. 

10. It is decreed that I should die an ignominious death. 
Do not, I beseech you, inju/re the humour of my family. 



Persian. 

«^l*ij-o ^jiUil Axi^ o*>^ ^ h^^ ^u^^)r^ji ^/^ s:)\ft is^j^ 
- «>^j;** *^ c5^^ > 4;1> e;«>/ oy^3 <^t^ e;!;^5 JU •A 

. OMiif «-Aai.fj ^j;^ aCo ^ c)W-^yk^ 
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Urdu. 

- S** CS^ *^'^ t5V^ ^^ ^* ^ ^^fJ^uJ^J'^ 

Hindi. 

^. ^* ^[^nw ii5^ ^nr ^*irt % 'i^j^cnr ««^ irtt t^wr % aft ^^ ^ 
8. ^^ ^w ^F?t ^ w(^ ^ sn^ 9k wif ^jarr lyr \ 

<, ^^ '^w ^ % ITT 'rtji ^^ ^R^ ^R^ arrar iM; % i 

's?. ^^ w?:^ "m^ ^tf s^ ?irTT 'ftnc 5Wt lEt arnw ^^^ % i 
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EASY EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. 



N. B. — Students preparing for the L. 8. andH. S. Hindustani 
are requested to translate these Exercises first into UrdHy andy when 
they take up Kindly turn it into the same language. They will, 
hy doing thisy soon learn the equivalent Hindi words as well as 
their spelling in different forms. 

(1.) 

To he tifOAMlated into any language .'-^ 

When the lady bad taken her seat, she asked the Prince 
whether that^was hi^ house. The- Prince replied, "Yes/* 
Upon which %ht lady saidi '* Why do yoti not Open the gate 
then, — ^what are you waiting for?*' "Madam!" answered 
the Prince, " I have not the key n^ith me : I gave it to my 
slave when I sent Jiim oi^ an errand, and he cannot be back 
soon. Besides, as I ordered him after that to go and pur- 
chase some provisions, I am afraid we shall have to wait for 
him a long time/' 

(2.) 

To he translated into any language : — 

A girl, five years old, got a couple of pice fi:om her mother 
to buy sweets. She bought some, but, when she was coming 
home, she saw at the door of her house a poor lad, who said 
he had not eaten anything for two days. The kind girl was 
sorry to hear this, and gave him the sweetmeats she had 
purchased. Though she did not eat them herself, she was 
glad to be able to help a poor hungry lad. When her mother 
came to know this, she kissed her child, and gave her an 
anna as a reward for this generous action. 
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(3.) 

To be irandated into any langwige .— 

In the mean time, the lady, hearing of my arrival as Well 
as the news of my being ill, came to me in all haste, and seed- 
ing me pale and weak, said, ^^ My friend ! what is the 
matter with you P " " Madam ! " said I, dissembling, " I 
have got a violent pain in my head.'' The lady, being much 
afflicted, said, ^^ When I saw you this morning you were 
quite well. There must be something else which you conceal 
from me. Let me know what it is." I stood silent, and, in- 
stead of an answer, tears trickled down my cheeks. 

(4.) 

To he translated into any language .— 

A month after our marriage, my wife came into the room 
with several eunuchs, carrying each a bag of silver. When 
the eunuchs were gone, she said to me, "Ton never told me 
that you were unwilling to live in the palace, but I have per- 
ceived it, and fortunately found out a means to make you 
Lappy. My mistress gives us leave to go out of the palace, 
and here are 6fty thousand rupees which she has presented 
us with, in order to enable us to live comfortably in the city. 
Take ten thousand, and go and purchase a house." I soon 
found one for this sum, and, after furnishing it richly, we went 
to live there, and kept a great many slaves of both sexes. 

(5.) 

To he translated into any language ;— 

One morning I met a lame man in a lane. He had not 
gone far when his stick broke. Being helpless, he sat by the 
side of a white gate, and did not know what to do. There 
was none to help him. By chance, a kind-hearted boy pass- 
ed by that place on the back of a black mare. He took pity 
on the lame man, and helped him to ride on her, while he 
went by his side to his hut, which was one mile off. 
When the lame man reached home, he was happy, and bless- 
ed the boy for what he had done. 
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(6.) 

To be translated into any langiiaye :— 

Meanwhile the Captain of the ship came on deck among 
the passengers, and said to them, "Are you all here? Has 
any of you any business to do in the city, or have you left 
anything behind you ?'^ They said, "We are all here, and 
ready to start as soon as you please/' When the Minister's 
son came on board the ship, the first question he asked was, 
whither the ship was bound, and was delighted to find she 
was going to Bagdad. The Captain, having weighed anchor, 
set sail, and the ship, with a favourable wind, soon lost 
sight of Balsora. 

(7.) 

To be translated into any language : — 

The young man called so loud that his mother, who was ia 
her own room, heard him, and, coming to him in haste, said, 
" What is the matter with you, my son ? " At these words, 
the young man, lifting up his head, and looking haughtily 
at his mother, said, " Good woman ! who is it you call your 
son?'' *'It is yourself," replied the mother tenderly, " are 
not you my son ? It is very strange that you have forgotten 
this so soon." " I your son ?" returned the youth. " You 
are a liar, and know not what you say." 

(8.) 

To be translated into any language :— 

Upon this intelligence the Sultan of Kashghar sent an 
ofB.cer to the place of execution. "Go," said he, "in all 
haste, and tell the Judge to bring the accused persons be- 
fore me instantly, and also the corpse of the poor hunch-back 
that I may see him once more." The officer departed, and 
happened to arrive there at the very moment that the 
executioner was going to tie up the tailor. He called out to 
him as loud as he could to suspend the execution. The 
hangman, knowing the officer, durst not proceed, but untied 
the tailor. The officer, then coming up to the Judge, ac- 
quainted him with the order of the Sultan. 
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(9.) 

To he translated into any language .--^ 

One day a mother said to her son^ who had returned from 
his school late, " It is six o'clock, and your school closes at 
four, — where have you been all this time P" " O, mother !'' 
said the boy, ^* when we play we forget everything else, 
and do not think of coming home early. Is my tea ready P 
Give me something to eat and drink, for I am very hungry." 
The boy's mother was deceived. Her son's answer led her 
to think that he had been playing with his companions* 
But such was not the case. He had been detained by his 
teacher, because he had not learnt his lessons. 

(10). 

To be translated into any language : — 

When they came to the side of the pond, the demon said 
to the fisherman, " Cast in thy nets, and catch fish.*' The 
fisherman did not doubt that he should catch some, for he 
saw a great number in the pond. But he was greatly sur- 
prised when he found they were of four colours, i, 6., white, 
red, blue and yellow. He threw in his nets, and brought 
out one of each colour. " Carry these fish," said the demon, 
** and present them to thy Sultan. He will give you mor& 
money for them than you ever had in your life." 



(11.) 

To he translated into any language :— 

Without staying any longer in the market, the peasant 
took his way to the palace, and stationed himself exactly be- 
fore the King's apartment. His majesty was then near a 
window, from whence he could see everything that passed 
in the court-yard. As soon as he cast his eyes on the 
beautiful bird, he sent an officer of his eunuchs to purchase 
it. The officer, going to the peasant, enquired what he 
would have for the bird. " If it is for his Majesty," answered 
the peasant, ** I entreat you to carry it to him as a present 
from me." The officer took the bird to the King, who 
ordered him to pay the man ten pieces of gold in return. 
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(12.) 

To he translated mto any language :•— 

One day, as I was sitting at the door of mj house enjoying 
the cool air, a lady, very handsome and well-dressed, came to 
me, and asked me if I did not sell silk cloths ; and, saying- 
this, she walked unceremoniously into my house. When I 
saw her go in, I rose, and, having shut the door, conducted 
her into a hall, and prayed her to sit down. ^^ Madam," 
said I, ^^ I had silk cloths that are fit to be shewn to you, 
but I have not got them with me just now, for which I am 
very sorry. If you will have the kindness to wait till to- 
morrow, I shall get them ready for you. 
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(IS.) 

To he tro/nslated into any language :— 

A certain King was hunting one day on the bank of a 
river, and alighted to take rest for a while in a meadow. 
One of his servants entered a village, and, seeing a cow graz- 
i^g, he had it slaughtered, and caused a piece of its flesh to 
be roasted. The cow belonged to an old woman, whose sus- 
tenance with four orphans was derived from the cow's milk. 
When she became acquainted with this circumstance, she 
lost all self-control, and sat down on a bridge over which 
the King had to pass. When he came near, she jumped up, 
seized the reins of his horse, and cried aloud for justice. 

(14.) 

To he translated into any language :— - 

They say that a soldier had a favourite horse, who never 
seemed so happy as when his master was on his back, it 
happened that in a fierce battle the soldier was killed, and 
fell from his horse. When the body was found some days 
afterwards, the faithful animal, without food or water, stood 
over it driving away vultures and jackals, and never left it 
until the servants of his master came and buried it. They 
tried their best to remove the horse from that place, but all 
to no purpose. He expired over his master's grave within a 
few hjours. 
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(15.) 

To be iranslated into any langufige ;— 

In the city of Delhi, a tailor was in the hahit of giving 
some fruits to an elephant that daily passed by the place where 
he sat at work. So accustomed had the animal become to 
this that it regularly put in its trunk at the window to re- 
ceive them. One day the tailor thrust his needle into the 
elephant's trunk, telling it to be gone, as he had nothing to 
give it. The elephant passed quietly on, but, on coming to 
a pool of dirty water near by, it filled its trunk and return- 
ed. Putting in its huge head at the window, it half drown- 
ed the poor tailor by pouring a flood of water over him. 

(16.) 
To he translated into any language :— - 

Hitherto the Prince, the Captain of the ship, and his inen 
had not spoken a word to one another At last the Prince 
broke silence, and asked the Captain, whom he recognised, 
why he had brought him away by force. The Captain in reply 
said, "Are you not a debtor to the king of the isle of Ebony P'* 
The Prince, being extremely surprised, said, " I the King's 
debtor ! I do not know him : I had never anything to do 
with him in my life, and never set foot in his kingdom." 
The Captain answered, " You will talk to him yourself in a 
little while, and know this better then. . Until that time wait, 
and remain silent.'' 

(17.) 

To he tra/nslated into any language .— - 

A monkey came through an open window into the room 
of a rich miser, who never gave a farthing to a poor person. 
He WEis not at home then. By chance, the monkey found 
the money-box, forced open the lock, and threw all the 
money out. When the box was nearly empty, the miser 
arrived, and saw with horror what passed before his house. 
Taking a stick in his hand, he hastened to kill the monkey, 
and called him a stupid beast. But a neighbour, who hap- 
pened to be there, said to the miser, " Surely it is stupid to 
throw the money out of the window as the monkey does, but 
it is still more stupid to lock it up into the box as you do." 

7 
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(18.) 

To be translated into any language : — 

The affection that subsisted between us did not allow 
me to refuse him anything. I readily took the oath required 
of me, upon which he said, " Stay here till I return." He 
did not, in fact, detain me long, but soon returned with a 
female of very great beauty, and most magnificently dressed. 
He did not say who she was, nor did I think it right to en- 
quire. We sat down again with this lady at the table, where 
we continued sometime, conversing upon different subjects. 
After which the Prince said, " Cousin ! oblige me by taking 
this lady with you to such a place where you will see a tomb 
newly-built in the form of a dome." 

(19.) 

To he translated into any language :-^ 

One day a certain Prince saw in the prison-yard of his 
capital four prisoners with handcuffs going to their work. 
He stopped them, and asked them, one by one, how they 
came to be in prison. The first said that he had done no 
wrong, but that the chief witness against him had told a 
lie. The second said that the Judge had sent him to prison 
because he had spite against him. The third said be had 
been found guilty through a mistake. The fourth said, 
" Alas ! I stole a purse, and have been put to prison !" The 
Prince, turning to the jailer, said, " Set this man free, and 
let him go. He has not added to his crime the sin of telling 
me a deliberate falsehood. 

(20.) 

To he translated into any language ;— 

^^ Take this bottle, and go home immediately, and wait in 
your room until your wife comes in, which will not be very- 
long. As soon as she arrives, run down into the court-yard, 
and meet her face to face. In her surprise to see you return 
so unexpectedly, she will turn her back to run away. Be 
sure then to have the bottle ready, and throw some of the 
liquor it contains upon her, pronouncing at the same time 
these words boldly, * Eeceive the punishment of thy wicked- 
ness.' I will not say more, you will see .the effect, of it 
soon." I thanked the young lady and her mother, took my 
leave, and then went home. 
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(21.) 

To be translated into any language :— 

A rustic clown, who was sent to market by his mother 
to sell butter and cheese, stopped at a river that he had to 
pass over, and laid himself down on the bank, intending to 
cross it as soon as all the water had passed by. The stupid 
fellow waited till mid-night, and, finding the stream as deep 
and as rapid as ever, returned home with his butter and 
cheese. " Where have you been all this time?" said the 
mother, " and how is it you have not sold these ? " " Why, 
mother ! ** said he, " the river has been running all day, 
and I have been waiting in vain till this moment, expecting 
the flood would run out, and I should cross dryshod.*' 

(22.) 

To he translated into any language ;— 

There lived in Ba gh dad a poor porter named Hind- 
bad. One day when the weather was excessively hot, he was 
carrying a heavy load on his head from one end of the city 
to the other. Being very weary, and having still a great way 
to go, he came to a street, whose pavement was sprinkled 
with rose-water, and where a gentle breeze was blowing. De- 
lighted with this cool and charming spot, he placed his load 
on the ground, and sat down to rest himself for a while near 
a large house. He wished to know whose residence it was ; 
for, not having any occasion to pass that way, he was un- 
acquainted with the names of its inhabitants. 

(23.) 

To he translated into any langimge ;— 

When the gardener had dug down to a certain depth, he 
felt something resist the spade, and immediately discovered 
a gold box about a foot square, which he shewed to the 
Princess. " This," said she, " is what I wanted here : take 
care you do not injure it with your spade.^' When the 
gardener had got out the box, he gave it to the Princess ; and, 
as it was only fastened with small clasps, the Princess easily 
opened it, and found it full of pearls of moderate size. They 
were all equal, and fit for the purpose for which she wanted 
them. Having found this treasure, she shut the box again, 
and, putting it under her arm, returned to her house. 
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(24.) 
To he translated into a/ny language :—* 

On Friday he went out with a party of friends and fol- 
lowers, and embarked in a boat for an excnrsion on the 
river. At mid- night he was about to return to his house, 
when a number of men with drawn swords attacked him. 
The people, who were with him, fought hard, but could not 
save their master, who was instantly cut to pieces. The 
murderers then entered the palace, when a noise and outcry 
arose, and the fact became known to all. The people assem- 
bled, but when they perceived that matters were beyond 
their power, they saw no alternative but to give in. 

(25.) 
To be translated into any language :— 

I mounted my horse, and, placing a large bag of corn before 
me, rode slowly along with the towns-people until we arrived 
at the foot of a hill, where I dismounted, and drove my horse 
up before me. When I had reached the summit I sat down, 
and, having a full view of the town and the neighbouring 
country, could not help lamenting the situation of the poor 
inhabitants, who were thronging after me, driving their 
sheep, cows, and goats, and carrying a scanty portion of 
provisions and a few clothes. There was a great noise and 
crying everywhere upon the road, for many aged people and 
children were unable to walk. The scene was very affect- 
ing — the women and children crying-^the men sullen and 
dejected. 
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EASY EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS TO BE 
TRANSLATED INTO URDU AND HINDI 

RESPECTIVELY. 



N. B. — Siudents will now have to translate these sets of 
Exercises into two different languages^ i, e., into Urdu and Hindi 
respectively* After this when they commence with the proper 
specimens of ExaminaUon Exercises they will find them less diffi" 
cuM to manage. 

(1.) 

Into Urdu : — 

When the fisherman, pleased with his good fortune, had 
departed, the Caliph, taking the two fishes in his hand, went 
to look after his grand Vizier and the Chief of the eunuchs. 
He stopped on seeing the Vizier, who, not knowing him, 
asked him what he wanted, and bid him go about his busi* 
ness. The Caliph fell a laughing. Upon which the Vizier, 
recognising his voice, said, "Commander of the true be- 
lievers ! is it you? I knew you not. I ask a thousand par- 
dons for my rudeness. 

Into Hindi .— 

The fisherman, encouraged by the words of the Caliph, 
did not delay in obeying his order. He threw in his nets, 
and drew out five or six very large fishes ; and the Caliph, 
choosing the two biggest, tied them together by the head 
with the bough of a tree. After this, he said to the fisher- 
man, "Give me thy clothes, and here take mine.*' The 
exchange was soon made, and the Caliph, being disguised 
like a fisherman even to his boots and turban, said to him, 
" Take thy nets, and go about thy business/' 
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(2.) 

Into Urdu : — 

" Son," said the old man, " Yon could not have come in 
a better time : I am glad of it for your and for your bro- 
ther's sake. I made a feast to-day for some friends of mine, 
and there is a great deal of victuals left untouched. Come 
along with me, you shall eat as much as you please ; and, 
when you have done, I will give you enough to last your 
brother and you several days. Do not spend your money 
when there is no occasion for it : travellers are always in 
want of it." 

Into Hindi ;— 

*' While you are eating, I will give you an account of our 
city, which nobody can do better than myself. It is very 
fortunate that you came to me, for I must tell you that all 
our citizens can not so well help you as I can. Most of them 
are very wicked. Come along with me, and you shall see the 
truth of what I have now told you." " I am highly obliged 
to you," said the Prince. " I put myself entirely into your 
hands, and am ready to go with you any where.^ 
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(3.) 

Into Urdu :^ 

When the King heard what the Physician had to say, he 
answered, ** If you perform what you promise, I will enrich 
you and your family, and besides this you shall be my grand 
Vizier. Do you assure me then that you will cure me of this 
disease, by making me drink your medicine ?" " Yes, Sir !" 
replied the Physician, " I promise to cure you, and to-morrow 
I will make a trial of it." Thus saying, the Physician went 
to his house, and on the next day presented himself before 
the King with his medicine. 

Into Hindi : — ' 

The genie said to the fisherman, " Open the vessel, and 
let me out, I will give thee what you will ask for." " Thou 
art a liar," said the fisherman, '^ if I were to release thee, 
I am sure to lose my life. Do not think me such a fool as 
to trust thee. You wished to kill me before, but as you are 
now in my power, I am determined not to shew you any 
pity. I leave you here shut up in this vessel, and warn every 
body who passes by this place not to come near it." 
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(4.) 
Into Urdu : — 

The next day the Vizier went to the house where the 
Caliph had witnessed the children's play, and asked for the 
master of it, but, as he was out, his wife came to him. He 
asked her if she had any children. To which she answered, 
she had three, and called them, "My brave boys," said the 
Vizier, "which of you was the Judge when you played to- 
gether last night P" The eldest replied, he was, but, not 
knowing why he asked the question, colored. " Come along 
with me," said the Vizier, " the Caliph wants to see you." 

Into Hindi : — 

The mother was extremely alarmed when she saw that the 
Vizier was going to take her son with him, and begged to 
know the reason of it. The Vizier quieted her fears, and 
promised her that her son should return again in less than 
an hour's time, when she would know everything from him. 
" If that be the case. Sir," replied she, " give me leave to 
dress him first, that he may be fit to appear before the 
Commander of the true believers," The Vizier readily com- 
plied with her request. 

(5.) 

Into Urdu : — 

He set out, and was absent a whole year. At the end of 
which, a poor man, who, I thought, had come to ask alms, 
presented himself before me in my shop. " God help you !" 
said he, " is it possible you do not know me ?" On looking 
attentively, I recognised him, and, after embracing him, 
said, " Ah, brother ! how could I know you in this condi- 
tion ?" I prayed him to come in, and enquired about his 
health and the success of his travels. "Do not ask me that 
question," replied he, " when you see me, you see all." 

Into Hindi : — 

I immediately shut up my shop, carried him to a bath, and 
gave him the best clothes I had with me to put on. 1 then 
examined my accounts, and, finding that I had just doubled 
my capital, I presented him with the half of it. • " Take 
this, my brother," said I, " and make up your loss. Hire a 
shop near my own, and set yourself to trade again. Take 
your food with me, and save as much money as you can." 
He joyfully accepted the sum I gave him. 
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(6.) 

Into Urdu .— 

The blacks presented me to their King : I approached the 
throne, and prostrated myself before him, and kissed the 
ground. The Prince ordered me to get np, and sit down near 
him. He asked me mj name, and how I approached his 
dominions, and from whence t came last. I concealed no- 
thing from the King, and told him all that I have related to 
you just now. His Majesty was so surprised and pleased 
with the recital of my adventures that he ordered one of 
his secretaries to write them in letters of gold, and put them 
in his treasury. 



Into Hindi : — 

The people, who gathered pepper, came to me as soon as 
they saw me, and asked me who I was, and whence I came. 
I was overjoyed to hear them speak a language which I 
thoroughly understood, and satisfied their curiosity by giving 
them an account of my ship-wreck, and how I fell into the 
hands of the dwarfs. In short, I related to them all from 
first to last without any reserve. " Those dwarfs," said 
they, " eat men, and it is a miracle that you alone have 
escaped from their hands/' They then carried me to their 
cottages, gave me something to eat, and did their best to 
make every thing quite comfortable for me. 



(7.) 

Into Urdu : — 

Next morning the jeweller's wife came to my house to 
know the cause of the disturbance at night. My wife said, 
** Sister ! I am very sorry for what has happened, and hope 
you will excuse me for it. You know it was the children, 
who will laugh and cry for a trifle. Come in, and I will 
shew you what was the occasion of all the noise.'* The wife 
of the jeweller came in with her, and my wife, taking the 
diamond from the shelf, put it into her hand, and said, 
^^ Look ! it was this piece of glass which caused all the noise, 
and disturbed your sleep last night." 
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Into Hindi : — 

The two friends knocked at the door of my house, and my 
porter opened it. SaMi said to the man, " We are informed 
that this is Hasan's house : tell us if we are not mistaken/' 
** You are quite right, Sir !" said the porter, opening the 
door wider, " this house belongs to him. Pray come in, my 
master is in the house, and any of the slaves will point him 
out to you." Saying this he shewed them the way. I had 
no sooner set my eyes on the two friends, than I knew 
them. I rose from my seat, ran to them, and would have 
kissed their hands, but they would not allow me. Both of 
them embraced me. 

(8.) 

Into Urdu ;— 

As soon as Marjan had shut the door, 'All Baba followed 
her, and, when she brought him into the court-yard, she 
asked him to look into the first jar, and see if there was 
any oil in it. 'All Baba did so, and, seeing a man, started 
back frightened. " Do not be afraid," said Marjan, " the 
man you see there can neither do you nor anybody else any 
harm. He is dead." 'Ali Baba said, " Ah, Marjan ! what 
is it you shew me ? Explain the meaning of it." " I will," 
replied she. ** Do not excite the curiosity of your neigh- 
bours, for it is of great importance to keep this aJEair secret. 
Look in all the other jars.^ 



J9 



Into Hindi : — 

'All Baba examined all the other jars one after another, 
and when he came to that one which had the oil in it, he 
found it greatly sunk. He stood for some time without say- 
ing a word. At last when he had recovered himself, he 
said, '* What has become of the merchant ? " Marjan 
answered, ** I will tell you presently ; but it is necessary for 
your health to take your broth first after bathing, and hear 
the story in your own room." Marjan then went into the 
kitchen to fetch the broth, and carry it to 'All Baba, but 
before he drank it he bid her tell him everything. She 
now uxade no hesitation in carrying out his order. 

8 
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(9.) 

Into Urdu : — 

Soon after, I saw a boat coming towards the mosqne, the 
rowers of which were all eunuchs. They came on shore, and 
put several large trunks into the mosque and then retired ; 
only one of them stopped behind, whom I recognised to 
be the same that had all along accompanied the lady, and 
had been with me that morning. I saw the lady enter the 
mosque, and, going up to her, told her I was ready to obey 
her orders. " We have no time to lose," said she, and, open- 
ing one of the trunks, ordered me to get in. " It is,** she 
added, " absolutely necessary both for your safety and mine. 
Fear nothing, and leave the management of all to me." 

. Into Hindi .— 

As 1 had gone too far to recede now, I obeyed her orders, 
and she immediately locked the trunk. This done, the eu- 
nuch, her confidant, called the other eunuchs who had brought 
in the trunks, and ordered them to carry all on board again. 
The lady and the eunuch re-embarked, and the boatmen rowed 
up to the Princess* apartment. The boat stopped at the palace 
gate, and the trunks were carried into the room of the officer 
of the eunuchs, who kept the key of the ladies* apartments, 
and allowed nothing to be carried in without his closest in- 
spection. He was then in bed, and there was a necessity of 
waking him up. 

(10.) 

Into Urdu :— 

He met with no accident on the way, and, arriving at 
Cairo, he enquired for Mubarak. The people told him he 
was one of the richest inhabitants of the city, that he lived 
like a great lord, and that he kept his house open especially 
for strangers. The Prince was conducted thither: he 
knocked at the gate, which a slave opened, and said, " Who 
are you, and what is it you want?** "I am a stranger,** 
replied the Prince, " and, having heard much of your mas- 
ter*s generosity, have come to pay him a visit.** The slave 
asked the Prince to stop awhile, and went to inform his mas- 
ter, who ordered him to desire the stranger to walk in. 
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Into Hindi: — 

The Prince followed the slave, crossed a large court, and 
entered into a hall welUfurnished. Mubarak received him 
very courteously, and thanked him for the honour he had 
done him in coming to his house. The Prince, having an- 
swered his compliment, said to Mubarak, " I am son to the 
late King of Balsora, and I have a mother who is still alive.'* 
" That King,^' said Mubarak, " was formerly my master, 
but my lord I never knew of any children he had : what is 
your age P'* " I am twenty years old," answered the Prince. 
" How long is it since you have left my father's kingdom ? " 

About twenty-two years, *' replied Mubarak. 



Cf 



(11.) 



Into Urdu 2-^' 



There lived an old woman in a certain village, but she 
was so poor that she had no money to buy food and clothing 
for her little children. She had a lamb in her house which 
she now resolved to sell without the knowledge of her chil- 
dren, who loved it very much. Whereupon, she went one 
evening to the butcher, and bargained for the sale of the 
lamb. Next day while the children were playing with the 
lamb, the butcher came to the door, called the old woman, 
and, having counted the money, and thrown a rope round the 
lamb's neck, began to drag it away. The children, on seeing 
this, set up a loud cry. 

Into Hindi :— 

Their mother was so grieved that she could not speak a 
word. The butcher, who had been watching all that went 
on, was very much afiBlicted with this scene, and, when the 
old woman offered to return the money, he said, ^' Though I 
am a butcher, I have no harder heart than other men. I will 
not deprive the children of their pet lamb. I will buy it from 
you, and give it back to your children.*' Saying this, he set 
the lamb free which ran towards the children, who gathered 
round it, and began to stroke its back, and kiss its mouth 
with as great a joy as before. By the help of some generous 
friends, the poor woman was afterwards saved from poverty. 
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(12.) 

Into Urdu : — 

The Captain, taking her for the King of the isle of Ebonj, 
replied, " Sir ! I have fifty pots of olives, but they belong 
to a merchant whom I was obliged to leave behind. He was 
too late to join me, and as I found the wind very favourable, 
I set sail, and could not wait for him long/' The Princess 
answered, " No matter, bring the olives on shore, we will make 
a bargain for them." The Captain sent his boat, and, in a 
little time, it returned with the pots of olives. The Princess 
enquired the prices of those pots. " Sir," said the Captain, 
"the merchant is very poor, and your Majesty will do him 
a great favour, if you give him a thousand pieces of silver.'' 

Into Hind^ : — 

The next day, as soon as it was light, she sent for the 
Captain of the ship, and, when he came, spoke to him thus, 
" I want to know something more of the merchant to whom 
the olives belong. You told me you left him behind you in 
the city of idolaters : can you tell me what he does there 9 
" Yes, Sir !" replied the Captain, " I will tell you what I 
know of him. I made an agreement for his passage with a 
very old gardener, who told me I should find him in his 
garden where he worked under him. He shewed me the 
place. I went thither to call him, and told him the haste 
I was in, aad cannot be mistaken in the man." 

(13.) 

Into Urdu :^ 

After having dreamt this dream the young Rajah awoke, 
and, feeling much puzzled, sat with his head in his hand, 
and tried to think the matter over, but could make nothing 
of it. Whilst he was thus plunged in deep refiection, his 
wife awoke, and asked him what was the matter. He told 
her his dream. She said, ^^ This is a strange dream : if I 
were you, I would ask our old parrot about it ; he is a wise 
bird, and perhaps he will interpret it to your satisfaction." 
The Bajah took his wife's advice, and when all the birds 
came home that evening, he sent for the old parrot, and told 
him the particulars of his dream. 
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Into Hindi ; — 

I considered there was no time to lose, and, it being then 
moon-light, I made my servants quietly take up one of the 
great pieces of marble with which the floor of my house was 
paved, and there inter the corpse of the young lady. After 
replacing the stone, I put on a travelling-suit, and took 
what money I had, and, having locked up everything, affixed 
my own seal on the door of my house. This done, I went to 
look for the jewel-merchant my landlord, paid him what rent 
I owed, with a year's rent in advance, and, giving him the 
key, prayed him to keep it for me. "A very urgent aflEair,'* 
said I, ^^ obliges me to be absent for some time : I am under 
the necessity of going to my uacles at Cairo.^' 

(14.) 

Into Urdu ;— 

This was the substance of the old man's discourse. When 
I awoke I was very much consoled by the vision, and did not 
fail to observe everything that he had commanded me. I 
took the bow and arrows out of the ground, and shot them 
at the statue. With the third arrow I overthrew the rider, 
who fell into the sea, while the horse lay at my feet. I 
buried it in the same place where I found the bow and arrows ; 
and, while I was doing this, the sea swelled and rose up by 
degrees, till it reached the foot of ^he dome that stood upon 
the top of the mountain. I perceived a vessel at a distance 
coming towards me, and I thanked God for the fulfilment 
of my dream. 

Into Hindi: — 

At last the boat approached the land, and I saw in it a 
man made of brass as I had dreamt. I stepped aboard, and 
took particular care not to pronounce the name of God. I 
did not even utter a single word. I sat down, and the man 
of brass began to row off from the mountain. He continued 
doing so without intermission till the ninth day, when I saw 
some islands, which gave me hopes that I should escape the 
danger I had dreaded. The excess of my joy made me for- 
get the instructions of the old man whom 1 had seen in my 
dream. I cried out in ecstacy, " God be praised ! '' I had 
no sooner uttered these words than the boat sank. 
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(15.) 

Into Urdu : — 

A poor widow used to spin and work very hard in order 
tliat she might maintain herself and her little son. She 
could not read, but she wished her son might learn, so she 
sent him to school. As he took pains, he soon learned to 
read very well. When he was about twelve years of age, his 
mother had a paralytic stroke, and lost the use of her limbs ; 
so she was obliged to lie in bed all day long, and could not 
spin or work any more. As she could not save any money 
while in good health, she was unable now to hire any servant 
to clean her house, and to work for her. This made her 
very much distressed. 

Into Hindi : — 

There was a poor woman, her neighbour, who used some- 
times to call in to assist her, and to do little jobs for her ; 
but her son was her great comfort. He said within himself, 
" I will not let my mother die for want. I will work for 
her, and maintain her." He then went to a manufactory 
that was in the town where he lived, and got himself em- 
ployed there. Every day he went to the manufactory, and 
worked very hard, and in the evening he brought his wages 
to his poor mother. Before he went out in the morning he 
always cleaned the room for his mother, got her breakfast 
ready, and did all he could to make her conrfortable. 

(16.) 

Into Urdu :— 

All the Princes applauded this artifice. They went to- 
gether to !^udadad, and entreated him to give them leave 
to take the diversion of hunting, promising to return the 
same day. The son of Piroza fell into the snare : he grant- 
ed the leave which his brothers asked. They departed, but 
returned not. They had been absent three days, when the 
King said to ^^udadad, " Where are the Princes P It is a 
long time since I have seen them.** " Sir ! " answered 
l^udadad, after making a profound reverence, " they have 
been out hunting for the last three days, but they promised 
me they would return sooner." 
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Into Hindi : — 

The King grew uneasy, and his anxiety was much in- 
creased when he found the Princes did not return the next 
day. He could not restrain his anger. ** Imprudent stran- 
ger !" said he to him, *' why did you let my sons go without 
your bearing them company P It is thus you discharge your 
duty? Go seek them immediately, and bring them to me, 
or else your death is inevitable." At these words the un- 
fortunate son of Firoza was chilled with fear. He armed 
himself, mounted his horse, and went out of the city ; and, 
like a shepherd who had lost his flock, traversed from country 
to country and from village to village in search of them. 



(17.) 



Into Urdu 2"^ 



One of the merchants of the ship, with whom I had con- 
tracted a friendship, requested me to accompany him, and 
conducted me to the lodging appointed for foreign mer- 
chants. He gave me a large sack, introduced me to some 
people belonging to the city, and desired them to take me 
with them to gather cocoanuts. ** Go,'* said he, " follow 
them, and do as you see them do, and do not separate from 
them ; otherwise, your life will be in danger." Having 
spoken thus, he gave me provisions for the journey, and I set 
ofE with them. We came to a large forest of cocoa trees, and, 
on entering it, we saw a great number of apes, who fled at 
our approach, and climbed up the trees with surprising agility. 

Into Hindi ;— • 

The merchants I was with gathered stones, and shied them 
with great force at the monkeys on the tops of the trees. I did 
the same, and the monkeys out of revenge threw down cocoa- 
nuts at us with extreme anger. We picked up the cocoanuts, 
and at intervals flung stones to provoke them. By this 
contrivance we easily filled our sacks with the fruit. When 
we had gathered a sufficient quantity, we returned to the 
city, where the merchant who had sent me to the forest, 
gave me the value of the cocoanuts I had brought. " Con- 
tinue to do the same everyday," said he, "till you have 
amassed sufficient money to convey you to your own country. 
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(18.) 

Into Urdu : — 

The Prince took some money out of the parse, which was 
in the charge of his brother, and went with it towards the 
cfty. He had not gone far into the first street, before he 
met with a venerable old man, who was neatly dressed, and 
who had a cane in his hand. As he did not doubt that he 
was a person of some consequence, and therefore one not 
likely to deceive him, he accosted him, " My lord ! which is 
the way to the market P'* The old man looked on the 
Prince, smiling, and said, " My son ! you seem to be quite a 
stranger, or else, you would not have asked me such a ques- 
tion. Follow me, and I will shew you the place.'' 

Into Hindi :-^ 

The Prince replied, " Yes, my lord ! I am a stranger/' 
The old man in reply said, " You are welcome then. AU our 
citizens will be very glad to see you : tell me what business 
you have at the market." " Sir," replied the Prince, " it is 
nearly two months since my brother and I have set out from. 
a very distant country. We have been all this time on our 
journey, and arrived here only yesterday. My brother, tired 
with the length of the way, stops at the foot of the moun- 
tain, while I have come to purchase some provisions for us 
both. I am afraid I cannot stop here long as my brother 
is hungry, and expects me to be back soon." 

(19.) 
Into Urdu :— 

The druggist, looking upon the dress of ' Ala-ud-din, thought 
him to be a poor man, and that he had not money enough 
to pay for the powder. He therefore told him that he had 
got it, but that it was very dear. 'Ala-ud-din, entering into 
his thoughts, pulled out his purse, and, shewing him some 
gold coins, asked for half a tola of the medicine. The drug- 
gist weighed it, wrapt it up in a piece of paper, and, giving 
it to 'Ala-ud-din, demanded a piece of gold for it. The latter 
put the money into his hand, and, without stopping any 
longer in the town but just to take a little refreshment, he 
returned to the palace, where he did not wait long at the 
private door. 
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Into Hindi :— 

The African magician went to a maker and seller of lamps, 
I want/' said he, ^^ a dozen of copper lamps, can yon make 
them for me ?'* The man told him he had not got so many 
with him, but if he would wait till the next day, he wotfd 
have them ready for him. The magician consented, but bade 
him take care, and have them well-polished. Next morning 
he called for the twelve lamps, and paid the maker the money 
he asked for. He put them in a basket which he had 
brought for the purpose, and went with it on his arm towards 
'Ala-ud-din's palace. When he came near it, he began to cry 
aloud^ "Who will change old lamps for new ones P" 

(20.) 

Into Urdu ;— 

In a very cold wintry night, while the master of a school 
was out, a boy happened to leave the door half-open, and on 
a sudden a large black bear walked into the school. The 
boys were in terror. Some ran to the door, while others fled to 
their beds. One big fellow jumped out of the window. Two 
or three little girls hid themselves under the table; but one 
brave boy seized a piece of stick, and told the girls not to be 
afraid, for he would protect them. The bear did not harm 
any one. It seemed to feel very glad to get into such a warm 
snug place. After sitting there for a short time, it walked 
up to the wall of the school-room where the food baskets of 
the boys were hanging. 

Into Hind^ : — 

Standing on its hind feet, it put its paws into the baskets, 
and helped itself to the bread and fruit and other eatables 
in them. It then walked quietly out of the school by the 
way it had walked in. In the meantime, the boy who had 
jumped out of the window had alarmed the village. A 
number of young men started with their guns to shoot the 
bear. As its track was plainly seen in the snow, they soon 
came up with, and killed the bear. They found afterwards, 
by certain marks upon its skin, that the poor bear was no 
enemy, but their old friend, whom they had found many years 
ago in the woods when it was a cub. 

9 
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(21.) • 

Into Urdii:-*^ 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, having heard 
me pronounce these words, advanced towards me, and spoke 
as follows : — " Brother ! be not surprised at seeing us ; we 
are inhabitants of this country, and came here to-day to 
water our fields by digging little canals from this river, 
which flows from the neighbouring mountain. Having per- 
ceived something floating upon the water, we ran to the bank 
to see what it was, and, beholding your raft, one of us swam 
to it, and brought it to shore. We fastened it as you see, 
and were waiting for you till you should be awake. Pray 
tell us your story, which must be very extraordinary." • 

Into Hindi ;— 

They gave me several kinds of food, and when I had satis- 
fied my hunger, I related to them all that had happened to 
me, which they listened to with great astonishment. As sooii 
as I had finished my story, their interpreter told me that I 
must go with them to their King to recount my adventures. 
I told them I was ready to do anything they wished. They 
immediately sent for a horse, which was brought in a little* 
time, and, having made me get upon it, some of them walked 
before me to shew me the way, and the rest hauled the raft 
out of the water, and carried it on their shoulders, with the 
bales of rubies, and followed me. 

(22.) 

Into Urdu:^^ 

A poor woman, in one of the cities of India, had a shop in 
the market, where she sold fruit. An elephant used to go 
by, and always stopped to look at her shop. She knew how 
fond the elephant was of fruit, and therefore she used now 
apd ihen to give him some. One day the elephant fell into 
a passion with his keeper. He broke loose, and ran through 
the market trampling down everything before him. The 
people at the shops ran away as fast as they could, and the 
poor woman left hers, and ran too. But she forgot in her 
fright that her little child was sitting on the ground close 
by her shop. 
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Into Hindi .— 

She saw the danger into which her child had fallen, but 
had not the courage to get to it herself. With tears in her 
eyes, she entreated everybody on the road, who was stand- 
ing at a distance, to have pity on her, and bring her child to 
her, but none dared to give her the assistance she prayed 
for. The child was just in the elephant*s way, and one 
would think it must have been trampled to death. But the 
elephant knew the child again, and saw that this was the stall 
where he had been fed with fruit. Though he was in a 
passion, he stopped. He looked at the child, picked it up 
with his trunk, and, having set it out of his way, he went on. 

(23.) 

Into Urdu ;— 

After having rested for above half an hour, Asa'd made a 
fresh eflFort, and they arrived at the summit of the mountain, 
where thfey again sat down for some time. Amjad was the 
first to rise, and, going a little forward, he observed a tree at 
a short distance. He went to it, and found it was a pome- 
granate tree with large fruits on it, and a spring at the foot 
of it. He ran to inform his brother of this good news, and 
conducted him to the tree by the side of the spring. They 
refreshed themselves by eating each a pomegranate, and then 
fell asleep. When they awoke, they continued their travels, 
and found the mountain on this side less rugged than it was 
on the other. 

Into Hindi :— 

Going along, they came at length to that part of the moun- 
tain which was composed of Several stages of extensive field9. 
They then discovered a large city, the sight of which pleased 
them extremely. " Do you not think,^* said Amjad to Asa'd, 
** that it would be better for you to remain in some place out- 
side the city, where I may find you again, while I go, and learn 
in what country we are, what is the name of the place, and 
what language is spoken there. When I come back, I will 
bring provisions with me. It may not be safe for us to go 
therQ together in case there should be any danger.'^ 
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(24.) 

Into Urdu :— 

As soon as Abu-al Qasan entered his room he called his 
mother, and ordered a light to be brought. He requested 
the Caliph to sit down on a sofa, and then seated himself 
near him. After a little time sapper was served on a table, 
and they both began to eat without ceremony. When they 
had finished, Abu-al Hasan's mother cleared the table, and 
placed some fraits upon it with the wine and glasses near 
her son. She then retired, and appeared no more. Abu-al 
IJasan first filled his own glass, and then his guest's ; and, 
after they had drunk some time, and talked of indifferent 
matters, the Oaliph, seeing him grow intoxicated, asked if 
he had ever loved any woman. 

Into Hindi ;— 

Abu-al Qasan, who thought that his story would move the 
heart of the pretended merchant, was highly offended at his 
laughing so involuntarily. " What,'^ said he, " do yoa 
make a jest of me, and laugh in my face, or do you believe 
I laugh at you when I am speaking so seriously? If yoa 
want actual proof of what I advance, look here yourself, 
and see whether or no I tell you the truth." As he said 
this, he bent down, and, laying bare his breast and shoulders, 
shewed the pretended merchant the scars the lash had made. 
The merchant was shocked at the sight. He pitied poor Abu-al 
!l^asan, and was extremely sorry and ashamed that he had 
carried the jest so far. 

(25.) 

Into Urdu : — 

A lad of about ten years of age was murdered for the sake 
of a silver ornament, valued at about five rupees, which he 
had on his person. The police have arrested one Janii Pal, who 
has made a full confession of his crime. It appears that the 
accused induced the boy, who was returning from school 
within the limits of the Cantonment, to accompany him on 
a ramble into the neighbouring fields, and when they arrived 
at a place situated in a lonely spot, the accused seized hold 
of the boy, threw him on the ground, and gagged his mouth, 
so that it was impossible for the poor lad to cry for help. 



i 
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Into Hindi ; — 

The boy struggled, and even managed to wound his assai- 
lant severely on the head with a stone. But the victim was 
at last overcome, and the ruffian cut his throat with a but- 
clier's knife. He then stripped the body of the silver waist- 
belt which he coveted, and decamped. He disposed of the 
ornament to a shroff in the city for four rupees. The knife 
was thrown into the river, but the ornament was traced 
by the police to the shrofiE to whom it had been sold. The 
accused produced four rupees, being the amount realized by 
the sale of the ornament, and his blood-stained clothes were 
found in his house. 

(26.) 

Into Urdu : — 

Id the reign of the renowned Caliph flarun-ar-Rashid, 
there lived at Baghdad a porter, who, notwithstanding his 
mean profession, was a man of wit and humour. One morn- 
ing, as he was standing with a large basket in a place where 
he usually waited for employment, a handsome young lady, 
covered with a muslin veil, came up to him, and said with a 
pleasing air, " Hark ye ! porter, take up your basket, and 
follow me." The porter, charmed with these few words 
uttered with such an agreeable manner that he took up his 
basket immediately, put it on his head, and followed the 
lady, exclaiming, " happy day ! O day of good omen !' 



\yi 



Into Hindi ;— 

The lady stopped presently before a door that was shut, and 
knocked. A venerable Christian, with a long white beard, 
opened it, and she put some money into his hand without 
saying a single word. The Christian, who knew what she 
wanted, went in, and shortly after brought a large jug of 
excellent wine. " Take this jug,*' said the lady to the porter, 
and put it in your basket." This being done, she ordered 
him to follow her. Having purchased several kinds of fruits, 
the lady passed by a butcher's shop, whom she ordered to 
weiffh her twelve seers of his best meat. After this they 
walked on until they came to a magnificent house* 
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(27.) 

Into Urdu : — 

I wished to make the experiment myself. I therefore 
said to the Darwesh, '^ Take the casket, and apply some of 
the ointment round my left eye. You understand the mat- 
ter better than I do : I am impatient to make a trial of a 
thing which appears to me so incredible.*' The Darwesh 
very readily complied with my wishes. He bade me shut 
my left eye, and applied the ointment round it. When he 
had done, I opened my eye, and found he had told me the 
truth. I saw such immense riches that it is impossible for 
me to give an account of them, but as I was obliged to keep 
my right eye shut, I begged him to apply some of the oint- 
ment to that eye. 

Into Hindi : — 

'* I am ready to do it," said the Darwesh, " but you must 
riemember that if you put any of it upon your right eye, you 
would instantly become blind. Such is the virtue of this 
ointment." Far from being persuaded of the truth of what 
the Darwesh had said, I imagined on the contrary that there 
was some new mystery, which he wished to conceal from me# 
" Brother," said I, smiling, " I see plainly you wish to mis- 
lead me : it is not possible that this ointment should have 
two such contrary effects." " The case, however, is as I say,** 
replied the Darwesh, calling God to witness, " and you ought 
to believe me, for I cannot disguise the truth." 

(28.) 

Into Urdu ;— 

About three leagues from Shiraz there was a high moun- 
tain, which was easily discernible from the large square 
before the royal palace, where the King and all his court and 
people were assembled. ** Do you see that mountain ?" said 
the King pointing it to the Indian, " I wish you to go there ; 
the distance is not very great, but it is far enough to judge 
of the haste you can make in going and coming. And be- 
cause it is not possible for the eye to follow you so far, as a 
certain proof of your having been there, 1 propose that you 
should bring me a branch from a palm-tree that grows at 
the foot of the mountain." 
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Into HinM .— ^ ) 

The King of Persia had no sooAfir declarecl his wishes, 
than the Indian turned a peg, which was placed a little above 
the pommel of the saddle on the horse's neck, and, in an 
instant, the horse rose oflE the ground, bearing the rider 
through the air as quick as lightning to such a height that 
those who had the longest and clearest sight could no longer 
discern him. Within less than a quarter of an hour, they 
eaw him high in the air returning with a palm-tree branch in 
his hand. But before he alighted, he took two or three 
turns in the air over the spot, and then came down immedi- 
ately before the throne, prostrated himself, and laid the 
branch at the King's feet. 

(29.) 

Into Urdu c-^ 

The advice seemed so very reasonable that Nur-tid-din wali 
easily persuaded to follow it. He would have avoided all the 
misfortunes that afterwards befell^him, {had he acted with 
care and moderation. He treated and entertained his friend 
nobly, and when he took his leave, he desired him to come 
the next day, and bring with him some three or four of his 
friends. By degrees he formed a society of about ten young 
men pretty near his own age, with whom he passed his time 
in continual feasts and pleasure, and not a day passed that he 
did not make every one of them «orae present. His friends 
were thus made constant guests at his table, who lost no op- 
portunity of profiting by his easy temper. 

Into Bindl :— 

Whenever his steward brought in his accounts, he sent 
him away without examining them. " Get away,'* said he, 
** I trust wholly to your honesty : only take care to let me 
have everything I want." " You are my master. Sir ! allow 
me to remind you of the proverb, * he that spends much and 
has very little, must at last be reduced to poverty.' You are 
not content with keeping an extravagant table, but you would 
squander away your money with both hands, and were your 
treasures as large as mountains, they would not be sufficient 
to meet your wants." ** Begone," replied Nur-ud-din, ** I 
want not your wise counsel, only continue to provide me with 
rich dainties every day." 
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(30.) 

Into Urdu:'^ 

On Wednesday about 2 A. M. two boats laden with straw 
off Sibpur were discovered to be on fire. The flames having 
been observed in close proximity of the Sibpur jute mills, 
it ivas apprehended that one of the blocks of buildings had 
caught fire, and the Calcutta fire-brigade were despatched 
promptly to the spot, but it was found that the Howrah fire- 
brigade were already on the scene, and succeeded in partly 
extinguishing the fire, which was luckily confined to the two 
boats which were high and dry. With the combined efforts 
of both brigades the fire was got under in three hours. 

Into Hind^ ; — 

It is said that no fewer than fifty boats, all laden with 
straw, were also high and dry in consequence of the ebb- 
tide having then set in. At the first alarm of fire, all the 
boatmen had abandoned their boats, and it was not till the 
fire was altogether subdued that they returned to the boats. 
There was a large crowd of natives who flocked round the 
river to see this dreadful sight. They did nothing, but ran 
along the coast clamouring. The men of this country are so 
deficient in pluck that in cases of danger they are of little 
use. The fire is said to have originated owing to the care- 
less cooking of the boatmen. 
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To 1)6 translated into Urdu r— 

One day the Saltan went to see a place under some Hills^ 
when by chance an animal started from before him. It was 
then the custom that whoever started an animal in front of him^. 
he alone pursued it. So^ in accordance with this custom^ the 
Sultan rode after this animal alone for a long distance, but 
did not kill it. From this exertion great thirst and hunger 
came upon him ; so searching about, he found a stream of 
water near the foot of the hills. Having no cup with him, he 
put his mouth into the water and drank it, and swallowed 
two small young snakes, which went down into his stomach, 
and remained in it. In two years these had grown large, and 
began causing him much pain. All the doctors of the 
country had physicked him^ but none of them could make 
him well. 

To he translated into Hindi ; — 

. The Sultan was approaching to death, when at that time 
£uda arrived, saying, he was a doctor, and that he had come 
from Sind to cure the King with his physic* The royal 
physicians, hearing this, laughed, saying, " What wisdom 
has this Sindian, that he should say he was able to give 
;medicine to the Sultan?" One of the attendants told the 
Eing of the arrival of this Sindian, and how the royal doc* 
tors laughed at him^ The Sultan sent for him, and re-* 
<3eived him with honor, saying, he had suffered from this 
Bickness for a long time, and that many doctors had given him 
medicine, but all without effect : but now that he had come> 
he was in hopes that he might get well by his physic. 
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99 
99 



(2.) 

To he translated mto Urdu :— 

The Princess Paiizad took up the pitcher, and carried with 
her . the cage and the bird, the flagon of golden water, and 
the branch of the singing tree. As she began to go down 
the hill, she spilt a little of the water on every black stone 
%hich was changed immediately into a man ; and, as she did 
not miss one stone, all the Princes her brothers and the 
other gentlemen together with their horses, resumed their 
former shape. She instantly recognised Prince Bahman and( 
his brother Parvez. They, too, knew her, and ran to embrace 
her. She returned their embraces, and expressed her as- 
tonishment. **What do you do here, my dear brothers P 
^'aid she. They told her they had been asleep. '*Tes, 
replied she, " and if it had not been for me, you might per- 
haps have slept here till the Day of Judgment." 

To be translated into Hindi ;— 

The two Princes mounted their horses again, and followed 
the SuH§n, but had not gone far before they met a gr^t 
many wild beasts. Prince Bahman chose a lion, and Prince 
Parvez a bear, and they chased them with such intrepidity 
that the Sulfan was surprised. They got up to their beasts 
almost at the same time, and threw their javelins with so 
much skill that they pierced them through and through. 
Immediately afterwards Prince Bahman pursued another 
bear, and Prince Parvez another lion, and killed them in a 
short time. The Princes wished to continue the sport, but 
the Sultan would not let them, but sent for them in his 
presence. When they came, he said to them tenderly, '* Had 
I given you leave, you would have destroyed all my game." 

i 
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(3.) 



To he translated into Urdu :— 

A gentleman and his wife had one little child of abont two 
years old, and they had to make a very long jonrney with it 
through a wild part of India. There were no houses there^ 
and they had to sleep in a tent. One night they came upon 
a very thick wood. The wife said, " I feel much frightened 
to-night* I know there are many tigers and other wild animals 
in the wood, and what if they should come out upon 
us ? '* The husband replied, ** We will make the servants 
light a fire, and keep watch, and you need have no fear. 
We must put our trust in God/* The wife kissed her child, 
and put it into its cradle. After having prayed to God to 
protect them from every danger, they retired to rest, enjoin- 
ing the servants to keep watch by turns. 

To he translated into HivM : — 

In the middle of the night the mother awoke, and when 
she looked into the cradle, she could not find her child there. 
She set up a loud cry, and awakened her husband from sleep. 
They both ran out of the tent, and, by the light of the 
moon, they saw a great animal moving towards the wood, 
with something white in its mouth. They awakened the 
servants who soon loaded the guns. All then went after it 
into the wood, and very soon came to a place where they saw 
through the trees that the tig^er had lain down, and was 
playing with the child, just as a cat does with a mouse 
before she kills it. It was not crying, and did not seem hurt. 
Meanwhile one of the men took up his gun, and fired at 
once. The tiger made a loud howl, and jumped up, and fell 
down again quite dead. 
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(4.) 

To he translated into Urdu:-^ 

A traveller, while he was wandering about very tired 
saw night coming upon him before he had found a shelter. 
But there stood on the road close by, two houses opposite to 
each other, — one of which was large and handsome, while 
the other appeard miserably poor. The former belonged to 
a rich man, and the latter to a poor fellow. The traveller 
thought he would lodge with the rich man, as it would be 
less troublesome to him than to the other to entertain a 
guest. Accordingly he knocked at the door, and the rich 
man, opening a window, asked the stranger what he wanted. 
He replied, "I seek a night's lodging.^' The rich man scan- 
ned him from head to feet, and as he wore ragged clothes, he 
shook his head, and said, **I cannot take you in, my rooms 
are full of herbs and corn. Seek a place elsewhere.'** 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

' Saying this, he shut his window, and the traveller im- 
mediately turned his back upon him, and went over to the 
little house. He had scarcely knocked here, when the door 
w^as opened, and the poor man bade the wanderer welcome, 
and said, " Stop here this night with me : it is quite dark 
now, you can go no further to-day." This reception pleased 
him much. So he walked in, and the wife of the poor man, 
after saluting him, said, *' Make yourself at home." She 
then prepared for him some boiled rice, ddl and potatoes, 
and, having placed all on a table, invited him to eat with 
them. After they had finished, the wife called her husband 
aside, and said, " Let us sleep to-night on straw, and let 
the wanderer rest on our bed, for he must be very tired." 
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(5.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

Sabir Naik stated, " I am a Chaukidar, and was going my 
rounds on the day in question. I met on the high road four 
soldiers carrying a peacock and guns. They were running 
very fast, so I asked what was the matter. One soldier 
then pointed his gun towards me, and fired over my head, 
I was not hurt, for I had sat down on the ground, and the 
soldiers then dropped the peacock and ran away. I sat there 
about an hour, and did not know what to do. There was no 
other person near me. Half-an-hour afterwards, I saw some 
one, whom I could not recognise, cross the little canal. I stay- 
ed close by where the peacock was lying, and thought that 
the stranger would come to me to claim it ; but as he did not, 
I then went to inform the Police, when I heard the cry that 
a man was shot." 

To he translated into Hindi ;— 

The sweepers of the village all came out to bury the dead 
bullock. The jackal, who was inside it, feared that if they 
caught him, they would kill him, and if they did not discover 
him, he would be buried alive. So on their approach he 
called out, ** People ! take care how you touch me, for I am 
the god of your village, and am very angry with you because 
you never worship me nor bring me offerings/* On hearing 
this, they were much frightened, and exclaimed, " Tell us O 
my lord ! what things you desire, and we will bring them to you 
without delay.'* " Good,'* he replied," then you must fetch 
here plenty of rice, plenty of flowers and a fat chicken . Place 
them as an offering beside me, and pour a great deal of water 
over them as you do at your most solemn feasts, and then I 
will forgive you your sins/* 
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(6). 



To be translated into Urdu : — 

Meanwhile the ox was mightily pleased. He ate up all 
that was in his stall, and rested the whole daj. He was glad 
at heart that he had followed the ass's advice, blessed him 
a thousand times for it, and when he saw him come back, he 
did not fail to repeat his thanks, and call him his great 
friend and well-wisher. The ass was so vexed at being thus 
ill-treated the whole day, that he would not answer a word . 
but said within himself, ^' It is by my own imprudence I have 
brought this misfortune upon me. I lived happily, my keeper 
always took care of me, and I had all that I wished for* If 
I cannot contrive some plan to get out of this scrape, I am 
certainly undone." In saying this, his strength was so much 
exhausted on account of the work he had to do the whole 
day that he fell down in his stall as if half -dead. 

To he translated into Hindi :— 

The merchant, understanding that the ass was in a lamen- 
table condition, was curious to know what passed between 
him and the ox : he therefore, after supper^ went out by 
moon-light, and sat down by them, --bis wife bearing him 
company. When he arrived, he heard the ass say to the ox, 
'^ Brother I tell me, what you intend to do to-morrow when 
the laborer brings you food 9" " What shall I do ?" replied 
the ox, ^< I will continue to do as you taught me. I will go 
off from him, and threaten him with my horns as I did 
yesterday. I will pretend to be ill, and almost dying." 
"Take care," interrupted the ass, " what you are about : it 
will ruin you ; for, in coming home this evening, I heard 
our master say something that makes me tremble for you !" 
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(7.) 
To be translated into Urdu : — 

Siraj-ud Daula sent for Mir Ja'f ar, and, placing his turban 
at his feet, begged that for the sake of his grandfather, he 
would stand by him in this his hour of need. Ja'far pro- 
mised to be faithful, and advised the Nawwab to recall his 
troops, as the day was far advanced ! The Nawwab, suspecting 
treachery, mounted a camel, and marching all night with 
two thousand horses, reached Murshedabad at eight the next 
morning. He then summoned his officers and ministers to 
attend him, but not one obeyed his call, and even his own 
father-in-law forsook him. Finding himself almost alone 
and deserted, he then took a desperate resolution. In the 
dead of the night, he placed his consort and daughter on a 
covered cart, with as much gold and as many jewels as it 
could contain, and at 3 a. m. fled to Bhagwangola. 



To be translated into Hindi ;— 

The Nawwab, after leaving Bhagwangola, landed at Eaj- 
mahal to cook some food for his wife and daughter near the 
hut of a/ag^r, whom he had formerly oppressed. This man 
immediately gave information of his arrival to those who 
were in pursuit of him, and they came up and seized him. 
He used the most humble entreaties to those men whom a 
week before he would scarcely have spoken to; but, deaf to 
his cries, they plundered him of all his gold and jewels, and 
conveyed him back to Murshedabad. When he was brought 
to the city, Mir Ja'far had taken his usual nap after a large 
dose of opium. His son Miran, one of the most profligate 
men of the age, hearing that Siraj*ud Daula had come, ordered 
him to be confined near his own apartment. 
11 
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(8.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

All his family were very nnliappy when they heard what 
had befallen him. But his wife said, '^ You had better go 
again to our son-in4aw, and see what he can do for us. So 
next day the Brahman climbed the hill again, and went to 
call upon the jackal. When the jackal saw him coming, he 
got up, and went to meet him, and, having embraced him, 
said, " Father-in law ! I did not expect to see you here so 
soon again!*' **I merely came to enquire after your 
health,'* said the Brahman, '* and to tell you how poor we 
are, and how glad we should be of any help you can give 
us." The jackal, on hearing this, said, ** What have you 
done with all the melons I gave you the other day ?" " That 
is a very sad story,'' answered the Brahman, and he related 
to him all the particulars from beginning to end. 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

When the jackal heard this, he laughed very much, and 
said, ^^ I see it is no use giving such unfortunate people as you 
are gold and jewels, for they only bring you into trouble. 
Come, I will give you a more useful present." So, running 
into his cave, he brought out a jar, and, giving it to him, said, 
** Eere, take this jar j whenever you, your wife or any of the 
children is hungry, you will always find in it a good dinner ; 
and, putting his paw into the jar, he extracted thence curry 
and cooked rice enough to feast a hundred men, and the more 
he took out of the jar, the more remained inside. When 
the Brahman saw the jar, and smelt the dinner, his eyes 
glistened for joy, and he embraced the jackal, saying, ^' Dear 
gon-in-law! how thankful we all are to you for this present." 
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(9) 
To be translated into Urdu : — 

It is related by historians that from amongst the people who 
were given up to the executioners to be put to death, a person 
came forward, and said, ** I have a wonderful thing to shew, 
but this I will not shew to any one but to the Commander.'* 
This was reported to Muhammad Qasim, and he ordered him 
to be brought before him. When he came, he asked him 
what wonder he had to shew. The man said, ^^ It was a 
thing which nobody had yet seen." This excited the curiosity 
of the Commander, and he forthwith directed him to shew it. 
The man said, " If you grant me my life and that of every 
one of my relations, family and children, I will obey you.'* 
Muj^ammad Qasim said, ** I grant it.'' He then asked him 
for a* written and express promise under his signature. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Mu][)Lammad Qasim thought that the stranger would pro- 
duce some precious gem or ornament. When a strict promise 
was made, and the written order was in his hand, he pulled his 
false beard and whiskers, and spread out the hairs : then he 
began to dance, and repeat, ** Nobody has seen this wonder 
of mine." Muhammad Qasim was surprised at this. The 
nobles, who were present, said, « What wonder is this for 
which he wishes to be pardoned P He has deceived us." The 
Commander said, ** A word is a word, and a promise is a pro- 
mise. To belie oneself is not the act of a great man. Know 
that he who retracts is a treacherous man, but you must now 
see how a true man observes his promise. If a person fulfils 
his words, he is more exalted in the opinion of the world. 
We must not kill him, but send him to prison." 
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(10.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

This discourse put me out of my senses. I rose, shut up 
my shop, ran home with all speed, and, going to my wife's 
chamber, looked immediately for the apples, and, seeing only 
a couple, asked what had become of the third. My wife, 
turning her head towards the place where the apples lay, and 
perceiving that there were but two, replied coolly, " Hus- 
band ! I do not know what is become of it/' At this an- 
swer I did verily believe the truth of what the slave had 
spoken ; and, giving myself up to madness and jealousy, I 
drew my knife from my girdle, and thrust it into the unfor- 
tunate woman's throat. I then cut o£E her head, packed it 
up in a bundle, and, after sewing it up with some red 
worsted, put it in a trunk. When night came, I carried 
it on my shoulders to the Tigris, where I sunk it. 



To be translated into Hindi :-« 

My two youngest children were then in bed and asleep, and 
the third had gone out. On my return I found him sitting 
at the door, weeping bitterly. I asked him the reason. 
" Father," said he, " I took this morning from my mother 
without her knowledge, one of the three apples you brought 
her. I kept it some time, but as I was playing with it in 
the street with my little brothers, a tall black slave, who 
was passing, snatched it out of my hand, and took it away 
with him. I ran after him, asking him to restore it, and 
besides told him that it belonged to my mother who was ill, 
and that you had made a fortnight's journey to get it for 
her, but all in vain, — ^he would not return it, but turned 
back and beat me, and then ran away as fast as he could." 
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(11.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

The King's palace was situated on that side of the city which 
was very near the jungle, and one night the Queen, disturbed 
by loud shrieks coming from that direction, awoke her hus- 
band, and said, " I am so frightened by that terrible noise 
that I cannot sleep. Send some one to see what is the matter/' 
The King called all his attendants, and said, ^^Go down towards 
the jungle, and see what that noise is about/' But they 
were all afraid, for the night was pitch-dark, and the noise 
very dreadful. They said to him, '' We are afraid to go : pray 
send for the young Prince who is such a favorite of yours, 
and tell him to go. He is brave. You pay him more than 
you do us all." Saying this, they all went to his house, and 
informed him that the King expected to see him on a very 
important affair. 



To he translated into Hindi :— 

This noise had been made by a demon, who was standing 
under a gallows on which a thief had been hanged the day 
before. He had been trying to reach the corpse with his 
hands, but it was too high for him, and he was howling with 
rage and disappointment. When the Prince reached the place 
no demon was to be seen, but, in his stead, a very old woman 
was seated weeping bitterly under the gallows, and above 
her the corpse was swaying about in the night wind. ** Old 
woman !" saidhe, " what is the matter ?" " Alas !" said she, 
*' my son hangs above on that gallows. He is dead, and I 
am too bent with age to be able to get his body down." 
** Get upon my shoulders," said the Prince, " and you will then 
be tall enough to reach your son." 
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(12.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

As soon as Shnja' beard of this circumstance, he abandoned 
his fortifications and retreated to Bajmahal, where he defend- 
ed himself for six days ; but, at length, taking advantage 
of a very dark and stormy night, he embarked his army 
on his boats, crossed the river, and moved to Toondah. That 
same night the rains set in, and Mir Jumla found it neces- 
sary to encamp his army for the season in the vicinity of 
^ajmahal. During this time Shuja' increased the strength 
of his force, took some European gunners into his service, 
and began to entertain hopes of success. Muhammad, the 
son of the Emperor, who had been smitten with the charms 
of Shuja's daughter, suddenly left his own army and joined 
him, and swore he would stand by his side to the last 
moment if he would promise to make him his son-in-law. 



To he translated mto Hindi ; — 

Mir Jumla was at a distance when he heard of this event ; 
and he fancied that his whole <army had gone over with the 
Prince. He returned in haste, and found the camp in con- 
fusion ; some preparing to desert to the enemy, others, en- 
gaged in plunder. His presence restored order. He repre- 
sented to the troops the folly of the young Prince, who had 
thus brought on himself his father's wrath. He promised 
to march against him as soon as the rains had subsided, and 
ordered boats to be assembled. Shuja' was overjoyed at the 
arrival of Muhammad, whose nuptials were celebrated with 
splendour, and the court was filled with rejoicings. Mir Jumla 
had now, through the decrease of the river, discovered a ford 
where he crossed his army over, and approached Toondah. 
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(13.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

I ordered a slave to bring all before him, together with four 
large jugs of wine. *' These will do very well," replied the 
barber, " but we shall want some fruit, and sauce for the 
meat/' This I ordered likewise, but then he left off shaving 
me to examine each thing separately, and this survey lasted 
almost half an hour. I raved and stormed like a mad man, 
but it signified nothing, — the wretch did not hurry a bit the 
more. However, he took up his razor again, and shaved me 
for some minutes ; then stopping suddenly, he said, " I could 
not have believed. Sir ! that you would have been so liberal : 
I begin to perceive that your deceased father lives again in 
you. Most certainly, I do not deserve the favors with which 
you have loaded me, and I assure you that I shall remember 
them always.'' 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Notwithstanding my anger, I could not avoid laughing at 
the fellow's impertinence. " If I had no other engagement," 
said I, " I would have accepted the proposal you make me, 
and gone with all my heart to be merry with you. But I 
beg to be excused : I am much too busy to-day, another day I 
shall be more at leisure, and then we will have this party. 
Come finish shaving me, and hasten home, perhaps your 
friends have already arrived." " Sir j " replied he, " do not 
refuse me the favor I ask of you. Come, and amuse yourself 
with the good company I shall have. If you were but once 
with such people, you would be so pleased with them that 
you would forsake your friends to come to us." " Let us 
talk no more of that," said I, " 1 cannot be your guest." 
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(14.) 

To he translated mto Urdu : — 

On the night of the 19th, the enemy set fire to the rest of 
the houses round the fort. The attack was renewed the 
next day with more vigor than before. Mr. Holwell, seeing 
resistance in vain, sent a letter to Manik Chand, the Nawwab's 
General, to sue for peace. At four in the afternoon, one of 
the enemy's troops made a signal to desist from firing, and 
the English, fancying that a reply had arrived from the 
General, stopped the firing of their guns. But they had no 
sooner done so, than the enemy rushed up close to the walls, 
and began to scale them. In an hour the fort was in their 
possession, and they set to pillaging the houses. At five, the 
Nawwab arrived in a palanquin, and the Europeans were 
brought before him. . Mr. Holwell's hands were bound, but 
the Nawwab ordered them to be loosened, assuring him that 
not a hair of his head should be touched. 

To he translated into Hindi : — 

After this the lad rushed into a blacksmith's shop for shel- 
ter, but they persued him, and brought him out in spite of 
his cries and protestations. A crowd collected, and great in- 
dignation was expressed by all of them. However, remon- 
strances had no effect on them, and when the blacksmith 
himself and some other of the by-standers endeavoured to 
rescue the boy, they gave them a sound beating. When 
they were about opposite the merchant's house, I met them as 
I was walking unattended. Thinking it a dreadful shame to 
let the boy be ill-treated in this outrageous manner, I laid 
hold of him without trying to help him. Then I demanded 
of them why they were ill-using him, but deigning no an- 
swer, they let the boy go, and began belabouring me. 
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Tq be translated mto Urdu ;— 

- After this the jackal found his way back to his own vil- 
lage where the barber lived, and there for some time he used 
to prowl round the house every night, and live upon any 
bones he could find. The villagers did not like his coming, 
but did not know how to catch him, until one night his old 
enemy the barber, who had never forgiven him for stealing, 
caught him in a great net. "Aha!'* cried the fellow, " I 
have got you at last ! You won*t get away from me this 
time. Here, wife! see what a prize I have got.'* The 
barber's wife came running to the door, and the barber 
gave her the jackal, after he had tied his four legs firmly 
together with a strong rope, and said to her, ^' Take this 
animal into the house, and be sure you don't let him escape, 
while I fetch a knife to kill him with." 



To he translated into Hindi ;— 

The barber's wife did as she was bid, and, taking the 
jackal into the house, laid him on the floor. But no sooner 
had the barber gone, than the jackal said to her, *^ Ah, good 
woman ! your husband will return directly, and put me to 
death. For the love of Heaven, loosen the rope round my 
feet, before he comes, for one minute only, and let me drink 
a little water from that puddle by the door, for my throat is 
parched with thirst." **No, no," answered the barber's 
wife, " I know well enough what you will do. No sooner 
shall I have untied your feet than you will run away, and 
when my husband returns, and finds you are gone, he will 
beat me." " Indeed, I will do no such thing !" he replied. 
" Have pity on me, — only for one moment." 
12 
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(16.) 

To be translated into Urdu :— 

A murder followed by the suicide of the murderer occur- 
red at Nasik on Monday before last. It appears that a 
Sowar in the Nasik police, named Osman Muhammad, used to 
visit a young woman of the Dher caste. When the fellow's 
wife died, he wished to marry this woman, and told her he 
would do so if she turned Muhammadan, This the woman 
refused to do, unless he guaranteed her a certain allowance 
till her death. The Sowar said he was a poor man, and that 
his means of liyelihood depended entirely on the small pay 
he received from government. He then went back to his 
place of abode, and, after an hour or two, returned to the 
woman's house with his police rifle wrapped up in a great 
coat, which he deposited on the floor, and until one o'clock 
in tbe morning nothing unusual was observed in his manner. 



To be translated into Hindi ;— 

At that time he took his rifle in hand, and told the woman 
he was going to shoot her as she refused to marry him on 
account of his poverty. She, imagining he was joking, 
laughed at him. He then deliberately put his gun up to his 
shoulder, and, aiming at her head, fired. The bullet penetra- 
ted the left eye and brain, and came out at the back of the 
head. After satisfying himself that the woman was dead, 
he stepped out of the house, and, standing up against the 
wall, shot himself through the heart. The murderer and his 
victim were both very young, neither of them being over 
twenty-three years of age, and the neighbours say the only 
time they had any high words was when the question of her 
turning Muhammadan was discussed. 
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To be translated into Urdu : — 

At the beginning of August last I left the fort with the 
intention of going down to a port on the Irawadi, and I 
travelled alone on foot and unarmed. I was caught on the 
same day by three Burmese dacoits on the high road. They 
jumped upon me from the jungle, and wounded me on the 
head with ddhs, tied my arms behind my back with a cloth, 
and carried me to their Chief who was called Boh. I found 
the Chief seated under a tree surrounded by seven Burmese 
women, his wives. He had a small tent pitched behind him, 
and was drinking a liquor called ^Shamsti' with his wives. 
The dacoit band numbered 45 or 50 men. One man was 
posted up as sentry under a tamarind tree, with a bamboo 
horn in his hand to sound in case of alarm. Each man was 
armed with a gun and a ddh. 

To be translated into Hind^ .— 

The Boh, on my appearing before him, asked me why I 
was travelling alone and unarmed. I answered that I was 
leaving the government service, and was on my way to the Ira- 
wadi. The Boh then said he would not kill me, but would 
keep me on as his servant to look after his pony, and to draw 
water for himself and for his wives. He did not specify the 
amount of pay he proposed to give me. I was then searched 
for money, and had all my clothes taken ofP, and was 
given some Burmese clothes in return, and some * Shamsu ' 
and food. My hair, moustache and beard were shaved off. 
The dacoit band then gathered round me, and desired me to 
sing a song. £ treated them to some Hiiidustani music, at 
which the dacoits laughed immoderately. We stayed in the 
camp that night. 
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(18.) 

« 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

There was once a merchant's wife who had no children. 
One day she went crying to her husband, and said, " What 
an unhappy woman I am to have no children. If I had any 
children to amuse me I should be quite happy." The merchant 
answered, " Why should you be miserable on that account ? 
Though you have no children, your sister has eight or nine ; 
why not adopt one of her*s ?'' The wife agreed, and, adopt- 
ing one of her sister's little boys, who was only six months 
old, brought him up as her own son. Some time afterwards, 
when the child was one day returning from school, he and one 
of his school-fellows quarreUed ; and the other boy, being 
much the older and stronger of the two, gave him a blow on 
the head, knocked him down, and hurt him very much. 



To he translated into Hindi ;— 

The boy ran crying home, and the merchant's wife bathed 
his head, and bandaged it up, but she did not punish the boy 
who had hurt him. The child grumbled to himself, saying, 
<^ This is only my aunt, — that is why she did not punish the 
other boy. If she had been my mother, she would certainly 
have given him a great knock on his head in return ; but 
because she is only my aunt, I suppose she does not care." 
The merchant's wife overheard him, and felt very much 
grieved, saying, " This little child, whom I have watched 
over from his boyhood, does not love me as if I were his 
mother. It is of no use ; he will never care for me as 
such." So she took him to his own mother, and said, 
<* Sister ! I have brought you back your child." " How is 
this ? " she asked. " Have you not adopted him as your's ? " 
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(19.) 
To be translated into Urdu ;— 

When *Ala-nd-dm had got into his chamber, he took the 
lamp, and rubbed it in the same place as before, and imme« 
diately the genie appeared, and said to him, ** What wouldst 
thou have 9 I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands, — I and 
the other slaves of the lamp." ** Hear me,'' said 'Ala-ud din, 
** thou hast hitherto brought me whatever thing I wanted as 
to provisions, but now I have a business for you of more 
importance. I have demanded the Princess in marriage of 
the Sultan her father : he promised her to me, but asked 
three months' time. Instead, however, of keeping his word, 
he has, this Tery evening, before the expiration of that time, 
married her to the son of his grand Vizier. I have just 
heard this, and have no doubt of it.'' 

To he translated into Hindi ;— 

'Ala-ud-din had no occasion the next morning to rub the 
lamp to call the genie. He came at the hour appointed, and,* 
-while 'Ala-ud-din was dressing himself, he said to him, ^^lam 
here, master ! what are your orders ?" " Go," said 'Ala-ud-din,^ 
"fetch the Vizier's son out of the place where you have put '^ 
him, lay him again into this bed, and carry it to the Sultan's 
palace from whence you brought it." The genie presently' 
returned with the Vizier's son. 'Ala-ud-din took up his sabre ; 
the bridegroom was laid beside the Princess, and in an instant ' 
the nuptial bed was transported into the very same chamber ' 
of the palace from whence it had been brought. But all this 
time the genie never appeared either to the Princess or to the 
grand Vizier's son. His hideous form would have killed' 
them with fright. 
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(20.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

When the young Prince had travelled a long way, and left 
his father's kingdom far behind, he, one day, came upon the 
outskirts of a great city, where, instead of acting like one in 
his position, and sending a messenger to inform the King of 
his arrival, he went to a poor carpenter's house, and begged 
of him a lodging for the night. The man was busy making 
wooden clogs under the porch of his house, but he looked up 
and nodded, saying, '^ Young man ! you are welcome. If 
you are in want of food, you will find my wife and daughter 
in the house, who will be happy to cook it for you.'* The 
Prince went inside, and said to the carpenter's daughter, ^^ I 
am a stranger, and have travelled a long way : I am both 
tired and hungry. Cook me some dinner as fast as you can^ 
and I wiU pay you for your trouble." 

To he translated into Hindn, :— 

She answered, " I would willingly cook you some dinner 
at once, but I have no wood to light the fire, and the jungle 
is some way off." The Prince said, " Let not this put you 
to any anxiety. This pair of new clogs, which your father 
has just finished making, will do to light the fire : I will 
make the loss good to your father.'^ Saying thus, he broke 
them up, and lighted the fire with them. Next morning, he 
went to the jungle, cut wood, and, having made a new pair 
of clogs, placed them with the rest of the goods for sale in 
the carpenter's shop. Shortly afterwards, one of the servants 
of the King of that country came to buy a pair of clogs for 
his master, and, seeing these new ones, said to the carpenter^ 
« Why, man ! these clogs are better than all the rest put 
together. I will take none other to the King." 
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(21.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

The vessel stopped for a few moments at the wharf, when 
a nurse with a child in her arms went on deck. Suddenly, 
as she was leaning against the edge of the vessel, the child 
sprang from her arms into the strong current, and disappeared 
immediately. The confusion, which ensued, attracted the 
attention of a merchant, who was sitting on one side of the 
deck quietly reading. Rising hastily he asked for some article 
which the child had worn. The nurse handed him a tiny apron 
which belonged to the child. Turning to a large dog that was 
eagerly watching his countenance, he pointed first to the 
apron, and then to the spot where the child had gone under. 
In an instant the dog leaped into the water, and also dis- 
appeared. By this time some persons on shore procured a 
boat, and started off to search for the body. 



To he translated into Hindi: — 

Just at this moment the Aos was seen far away with 
something in hia. mouth. Bravely he siruggled .k the 
waves, but it was evident his strength was failing fast. 
Luckily the boat reached him, and it was announced that he 
had the child, and that it was still alive. They were brought 
on board, the dog and the child. The mother of the drown-* 
ing child rushed forward, threw her arms around the dog's 
neck, and burst into tears. She then looked up to his 
master, and said, ^' Oh ! Sir ! I mu&t have this dog. I 
am rich : take all I possess, but give me my child's pre« 
server." The merchant smiled, and, patting his dog's head, 
said, ** I am very glad, Madam ! he has been of service, but 
nothing in the world could induce me to part with him.'' 
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To be translated into Urdu ;— 

Soon after, intelligence was received from Earope tbat 
.there would probably be a war in a short time between the^ 
English and French. The latter were at that time very 
powerful on the coast, and they had ten times as many Euro- 
pean troops at Chandamagar as the English had at Calcutta. 
The English, therefore, began to repair their fortifications. 
This circumstance was not long in reaching the ears of the 
hot-headed youth now on the throne, who had always cher- 
ished the utmost hatred of the English. He wrote a severe 
letter to Mr. Drake, ordering him to pull down the old 
works, and not to erect any new ones, and to deliver up 
Krishna Das without delay. This man had incurred the 
displeasure of the Nawwab, by leaving him with his family 
and riches, and seeking the protection of the English. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Mal^miid, yielding to their advice, consented to return to 
Ghazni, at the same time requesting some of his ministers 
to recommend a fit person to leave in the government of 
Guzerat. After some consultation they told the King that 
on account of the great distance of this country from his 
other dominions, and the number of troops necessarily re- 
quisite for its defence, they thought it advisable that one of 
the natives should be made Governor. The King, on further 
enquiry, being informed that the family of Dabishlim was 
the noblest in those parts, and that one of that race was in 
the vicinity of the camp, living as a hermit, resolved to place 
him on the throne, and whom he probably thought more 
likely than any other to remain in submission. 
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(23.) 
To be translated into Urdu :— 

You must know that the master of the house, in which 
my brother had been so ill-treated, was a robber, and by 
nature both cunning and malicious. He had overheard from 
his window what my brother had said to his comrades, and 
therefore lost no time to come downstairs, and followed them 
to my brother's house. The blind men having sat down, my 
brother said to them, " Brothers ! we must shut the door, 
and take care that there be no stranger among us." At this 
the robber was very much embarrassed, but, perceiving a 
rope that hung from a beam, he caught hold of it, and sus- 
pended himself in the air, while the blind men shut the door, 
and felt all around the room with their sticks. When they 
had done this, they sat down again in their places. 

To he translated into Hindi ;— 

My brother put the bags into their place again. One of 
the blind men then said, " There is no need to lay out any- 
thing for supper, for I have got as much victuals from 
generous people as will be sufficient for all three.*^ Saying 
this, he took out of his wallet bread and cheese, and some 
fruit, and putting all upon the table, they began to eat* 
The robber, who sat on the right hand of my brother, picked 
out the best, and ate with them, but whatever care he took 
to make no noise, my brother heard him chew, and cried 
out immediately, "We are undone: a stranger has come 
amongst us with the purpose of robbing us." Having said 
this, he stretched out his hand, and, seizing the robber by 
the arm, cried out " thief," and began to hit him with his 
clenched fist with all his might. 
13 
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(24.) 

To be translated into Urdu :*— 

A young Bajah once said to his Minister, ^' How is it that 
I am so often ill 9 I take great care of myself, I never go ont 
in the rain, I wear warm clothes, and I eat good food, yet I 
am always catching cold or getting fever in spite of all these 
precautions.'* The Minister answered, " Overmuch care is 
worse than none at all : I will soon prove this to you." So he 
invited the Bajah to accompany him for a walk in the fields. 
After they had gone some distance, they met a poor shepherd, 
who was accustomed to be out all day tending his flock. He 
had only a coarse cloak on, which served but insufficiently to 
protect him from the rain and the cold, from the dews by 
night, and from the sun by day. His food was parched com, 
his drink water, and he lived out in the fields in a small hut 
made of palm branches. 



To he translated into Hindi :-^ 

A pious Brahman, it is written, made a vow that on a cer* 
tain day he would sacrifice a sheep, and, on the appointed 
morning, he went forth to buy one. There lived in his neigh- 
bourhood three rogues, who knew of his vow, and who laid a 
scheme for profiting by it. The first met him, and said, " O 
firahman ! wilt thou buy a sheep P I have one for sacrifice." 
" It is for that very purpose," said the holy man, " that I 
have come forth this day." Then the impostor opened a bag, 
and brought out of it an unclean beast,— an ugly dog, lame and 
blind. Thereupon the Brahman cried out, " Wretch ! callesfc 
thou that cur a sheep P" *' Truly," answered the other, " it 
is a sheep of the sweetest fiesh." " Friend ! " said the Brah- 
man smiling, ^^ either thou or I must be blind." 
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To .he translated into Urdu :--« 

When night came, I lay down uppn the grass in a conv^ii- 
ent place, but I could not sleep long, as mj mind was dis- 
turbed with the fear of being alone in a desert place, Thusi 
I spent the best part of the night in dejection, and reproached 
myself for my imprudence for not staying at home. These, 
reflections carried me so far that I began to form a design 
against my own life, but day-light dispersed these melancholy 
thoughts, and I got up, and walked among the trees not 
without apprehension oi danger. When I advanced a little 
into the island, I saw an old man who ivppe^ed very weak 
and feeble. He sat upon the bank of a stream, and at first I 
took him to be one ship* wrecked like myself. I approached 
f^nd saluted him, to which he made no other return than a 
slight inctiAAtioQ Qf the head. 



To he tra/nslated into Hindi : — 

I immediately went to work on a raft. I made it of large 
pieces of timber and cables of which there was a quan- 
tity lying about, and tied them strongly together so that the 
raft was very solid. When I finished it, I loaded it with 
some bags of emeralds and amber and bales of rich stuffs. 
Having balanced all my cargo, and fastened it securely, I 
went on board with two little oars that I had made, and, 
leaving it to the current of the river, I resigned myself to 
the will of Qod. As soon as I came into the cave I lost all 
light, and the stream carried me I knew not whither. Thus 
I floated some days in perfect darkness, and once found the 
arch so low that it very nigh struck my head, which made 
me very cautious afterwards to avoid the like danger. All 
this while I ate as much as was necessary to support nature. 
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(26.) 
To he translated into Urdu .— 

A Tartar King was once riding with his nobles, when on 
the way he met with a holy man, who proclaimed with a 
loud voice that he would give some good advice to any one 
who would pay him a hundred pieces of gold. The King was 
curious, and asked the holy man what this valuable counsel 
might be, " I will tell you, O King !'* was the reply, " when 
you shall have paid me the hundred pieces of gold.*' The 
King ordered the money to be given him The holy man 
then said in a very serious manner, ** Undertake nothing of 
which thou hast not well considered the &ndP After this he 
went on his way. " It is true," said the King, ^* that the 
words of the holy man convey a very simple rule of wisdom, 
but on that very account it may be the less heeded, and that 
is probably the reason why he inculcated it so earnestly.*^ 



To he translated into Hindi ;— 

, " For the future it shall always be present in my mind. I 
will have the words written over the door of my palace, upon 
the walls of my chambers, and upon the household articles 
of daily use." After some time an ambitious Governor made 
a plot to kill the King, and possess himself of the crown. 
He bribed the royal physician with a large sum of money to 
further his wicked plans ; and the physician promised to 
bleed the King with a poisoned lancet, as soon as an occasion 
offered. The opportunity soon occurred. But when the at- 
tendants brought in a silver basin to receive the blood, the 
physician saw engraved upon the rim those impressive words 
of the holy man. No sooner had he read them, than he 
started back, and with obvious embarrassment laid down the 
poisoned lancet^ and took up another* 
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(28.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— ^ 

I was half^asleep one morning over my newspapers, when 
I heard a carriage drive up to my bungalow, and was horri* 
fied by my servant announcing that two ladies had arrived ! 
Telling him to give them tea in the verandah, £ rushed into 
my room, and, having duly clad myself, issued forth. There 
were two ladies sitting there alone, possessing considerable 
personal attractions. I introduced myself, and asked if I 
could do anything for them. It appeared that they were 
bound to Malkapur on private affairs. Their husbands, 
who were riding with them, had met the paiel at the entrance 
of the village, and he had told them of a panther which had 
recently been seen not far off, so they had taken their rifle? 
with them, and gone after it, sending their wives on to th^ 
bungalow to await their arrival. 



To he translated into Hindi ;- * 

I asked the ladies to breakfast, and gave up my bed-room 
where they retired, and did not appear for the rest of the 
day. Towards evening I again asked them to dinner, and ar« 
ranged for them as splendid a banquet as my resources would 
permit. We did not finish our meal until the gong from the 
adjacent village announced that it was ten o^clock. Now 
appeared a dif&culty how to dispose of my fair guests for the 
night. I had expected that when the sportsmen turned up, 
the party would resume their journey, but when I saw that 
they did not, I ordered my butler that each of the ladies 
should occupy one of the bed-rooms, and that my camp-bed 
should be put in the verandah. Having seen to this arrange- 
ment I retired to rest^ 



i 
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To be translated mto Urdu : — 

In the mea,niimef the boatmen rowed along the eanal with 
the Prince of Persia and Ibn T&bir, until thej came to the 
river Tigris. The Prince continued very weak, and Ibn fahir 
did all he could to console him, and exhorted him to take 
courage. '^ Bemember/' said he to him, ^^ that when we are 
landed, we haye a great way to go bef (»re we reach my house ; 
and I would not advise you to go to your's^ which is a great 
deal farther than mine, fA this hour, and in this condition.'' 
At last, they got out of the boat, \)VLt the Prince had become 
80 weak that he could not walk, which put Ibn Tahir into 
great anxiety. H^ remembered that he had an old friend in 
the neighbourhood, and carried the Prince to his house with 
great difficulty. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

His friend received them very cheerfully, and, when he had 
xnad^ thi^m ^it 4Qwn, he sisked them wbere they had been at 
such 0. l^te kovix* l\>n Ti^v replied, ^' I heard this evening 
that ^ man, whp ow^s r^e a ^considerable sum of money, in- 
tended to set oi;t o^ a long jourAey, J lo^t »o time to go in 
search of him, QJifl p^ my T^ay I met this young nobleman 
whom you see, and tp who^i I am under a thousand obliga-* 
tlons^ As he knows my debtor, he did me the favour to ac** 
company me^ We had a great deal of trouble to bring the 
man to a right understg^nding of the business. We have at 
last succeeded, and this is the cause of our being so late. In 
our return home, this bind lord was attacked by a sudden 
illness^ which mad^ me knock at your door, flattering myself 
that you would take us in for the night," 
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(29.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

In tbe dead of the night, 'All Vardi took his yoiing grand- 
son by the hand, and walked without an attendant to the 
tent of Mu$1;afa 1^6,n his Commander-in-chief, and, dalling 
him up, said, " Hear, friend ! I know youi^ discontent : if 
you want my life, take it. Despatch me and my grandson at 
Once, and dispel all your fears. But if you have any remem- 
brance of your former friendship, make a new engagement 
■vrith me, and let Us meet the Mahrattas together." Mus- 
tafa called up the other discontented Generals, and they one 
and all swore that they would stand by their master to the 
last. At night the Mahrattas renewed their attack. Mir 
^ablb was wounded, and fell into their hands, and, as he 
hated 'All Yard!, he took service with them, and became for 
some years the scourge of Bengal. 



To he translated into Hindi ;— 

The Nawwab's troops were kept together with great diffi- 
culty. The next day they proceeded on their route, fighting 
every inch of the way. They had neither tents nor baggage, 
neither guns nor provisions. At night they slept under trees, 
but in the day the enemy's horse surrounded them, and left 
them little peace. For food they were obliged to live on 
leaves and roots. Several noblemen thought it a luxury to 
obtain three quarters of a seer of rice among them. At 
length, they came in sight of Kafwa, where they hoped to 
obtain repose and plenty, but the Mahratta Chief had sent 
his horsemen beforehand, and burnt the town, and destroyed 
the grain. 'Ali Yardi on his arrival wrote to Murshedabad 
for supplies, which came down to him iu great abundance. 



T04i t. S. & H. s. hindOstanI. • 

(30.) 

To be translated Mo Urdu .— 

A case came on for trial some time ago in which a landlord 
was charged by his tenant, a widow, with breaking into her 
house, and removing without her consent every stitch of 
property to the value of Es. 600, the major portion of which 
belonged to her daughter, who is at present out of the town* 
The complainant through some unforeseen circumstances 
had fallen into great difficulties. Kot being able to keep 
the house any longer, she was desirous of vacating it, but the 
accused, acting in behalf of his mother, to whom the house 
belonged, refused to allow her to do so, till she paid up the 
rent already due. She volunteered to execute a bond in his 
favor on the security of her son who is in government employ, 
and to pay Bs. 15 per month towards the amount due, but 
her terms were not complied with. 



To he translated into Hindi :-^ 

The complainant theti found herself in a very peculiar 
predicament inasmuch as she was not allowed to remove her 
property, and was thereby forced to keep the house in her 
occupancy for the period of one year without her being in 
a position to pay anything towards the arrears of rent. In 
the meantime, the widow, owing to ill-health, went and put 
up at her sister's, after placing a padlock on the gate of her 
premises. A month after this, the accused told her to vacate 
his house as he expected another tenant, and suggested to 
her to sell some of her property to him towards his claim, or 
make some other arrangements* As she was unable to do 
this, the accused, without a moment's delay, forced open the 
gate, and had all her furniture removed by his servants. 
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(31.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

At this moment a potter, who was in search of his donkey, 
which had strayed away, came down the road. The night 
being very cold, he had, truth to say, taken a little more 
toddy than was good for him, and, seeing by the light of a 
flash of lightning a large tiger lying down close to the old 
woman's hut, he mistook him for the donkey he was looking 
for. So running up to the tiger, he seized hold oE him by one 
ear, and commenced beating, kicking and abusing him with all 
his might and main. "Tou wretched creature," he cried, 
'^ is this the way you serve me, obliging me to come out, and 
look for you on such a dark rainy night as thisP Get up in- 
stantly, or I will break every bone in your body, and make 
you half-dead.'' The tiger did not know what to make of it 
all, but began to feel quite frightened. 



To he translated into Hindi ; — 

The potter, having made the tiger get up, mounted his 
back, and forced him to carry him home, kicking and beating 
him the whole way. He then tied his fore-feet and his head 
firmly together, fastened him to a post in front of his house, 
and, when he had done this, he went to bed. Next morning, 
when the potter's wife got up, and looked out of her window, 
what did she see but a great big tiger tied up in front of 
their house to the post of the donkey ! She was very much 
surprised and alarmed, and, running to her husband, awoke 
him, saying, '^ Do you know what animal you fetched home 
last night 9 " and she shewed him the tiger tied to the 
post. The potter at this was no less astonished and fright- 
ened than his wife, and felt himself all over. 
U 
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(82.) 

To be translated into Urdu :— 

There was formerly a very old fieiherman, who was so poor 
that he could barely obtain food for himself, his wife and 
three children. He went out very early every morning to fish, 
and imposed it as a law upon himself not to cast his nets 
above three times a day. He set oat one morning by moon- 
light, and, coming to the sea-shore, undressed himself, and 
threw in his nets. As he drew them towards the shore, he 
found them very heavy, and began to entertain the hope of 
having an. excellent haul. But the momient after, finding 
that instead of fish there was nothing in his nets but the 
dead body of an ass, he was much vexed and afflicted. When: 
he had mended his nets, which the weight of the ass had torn 
in many places, he threw them in a second time, but, on 
drawing them up, found a basket full of gi^vel and slime. 



To he translated Mo Bindi :— 

When the fisherman had finiished his prayer, he threw in 
his nets for the tliird time, and thought he had caught a 
great quantity of fish this time, for he drew them' with as 
much difficulty as before. He nevertheless found none, but 
discovered a vase of yellow copper, which seemed from its 
weight to be filled with something; and he observed that it 
was shut up with lead, having the impression of a seal upon 
it. ** I will sell this to a founder," said he with joy, " and 
with the money I shall get for it, I ivill purchase some bags 
of com." He examined the vessel on all sides, and shook it 
to see if what was within made any noise, but he heard no-^ 
thing ; and this, together with the impression of the seal on 
it, made him think it was filled with something valuable. 



\ 
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(33.) 
To he translated into Urdu :-r- 

" My son," said the old Vizier, ** the day is now very near on 
which you are to ascend the throne, but, before you can do 
so, you must fulfil a custom which has been established, for 
many ages, and which your father and all your ancestors 
submitted to. In short, you must descend into this den with 
a dagger, and fight yonder lion. This will test your courage 
and fortitude, and shew whether you are really worthy of go- 
verning a kingdom.'* When the young Prince heard this, he 
turned pale, and almost fell on the ground. <^ This is a severe 
task,'' said he. ^' Is there no alternative, nor any method by 
which I may evade this trial ? " '* None whatever," answered 
the Vizier. Then the Prince asked, ^^Can I not have a few 
days granted me to think over the matter." ^< Oh yea I that 
you can have of course," returned the other. 



To he tra/nslated into Hinda : — 

The joy of the Prince's life seemed now to have fied„and 
he was suddenly immersed in deep despair. He could neither 
eat nor drink, but wandered about the palace like one dis- 
tracted, or sat moping for hours with his head buried in his 
bands, speaking to no one. He was glad when night canie 
that he might hide himself from observation, and retired to 
his chamber in tears, but he found no comfort there. Sleep 
fled from him, and he lay tossing upon his bed, anxiously 
awaiting the return of day. He had by this time meditated 
what course he had best pursue, and at length came to the 
resolution that he would extricate himself from the dilemma 
he was in by bidding farewell to his home, and seeking peiice 
and safety in some far distant land. 



N 



N. 
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(34.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

An Arab merchant, having some money due to him, set 
ont on horse-back to receive it accompanied by his faithfol 
dog. Having settled the business, he tied the bag of money 
before him, and began to retarn home. The merchant, after 
riding some miles, alighted to rest himself under a tree, and, 
taking the bag of money in his hand, laid it down by his 
side, but, on remounting, he clean forgot it. The dog, ob- 
serving this, ran to fetch the bag, but it was too heavy for 
him to drag along. It then ran after its master, and, by 
barking, tried to tell him of his mistake. The merchant did 
not understand these signs, but the dog, after trying in vain 
to stop the horse, at last began to bite its heels. The mer- 
chant now thought that his dog had gone mad, so in cross- 
ing a brook he looked back to see whether it would drink. 



To he translated Mo Hindi :— 

The animal was so intent on its object that it did not stop 
for this purpose, but continued to bark with a louder noise 
than before. The merchant, feeling now certain that the 
dog had gone mad, drew his pistol from his pocket, and took 
aim. In a moment the poor dog lay weltering in its blood, 
and its master, unable to bear the sight, spurred on his 
horse. " I am most unfortunate,** said he to himself, " I 
had rather lost my money than my dog.*' Thereupon he 
stretched out his hand for the bag, but could not find it* 
In a moment he discovered his mistake. He lost no time ta 
ride back to the place where he had stopped to rest. At last 
he reached the spot, and there lay the forgotten bag with the. 
poor dog in the agonies of death watching beside it ! 
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(35.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

On the third or f onrth day after we had left our Tillage, tjre, 
as usual, put up in an empty shop in the bazar of the town. 
My father left us to go about on his own business, and my 
mother, who could not shew herself outside, after repeated 
injunctions to the servants that I was not to stray away, lay 
down in an inner room, and went to sleep. Finding myself 
at liberty, I slipped out, and betook myself to play with the 
children in the street. We were all at high romps, when a 
good-looking gentleman of middle age, seeing that I was 
well-dressed, and that I had some silver and gold ornaments 
on my persdn, addressed me, and asked who I was. I told 
him that my father's name was Yusuf !^an, and that he, my 
mother, and myself were going to Indore. 



To be translated into Hind^ :— 

He bought me a load of sweetmeats, and told me to go 
home and eat them. I tied them up in a handkerchief I 
wore round my waist, and proceeded homewards. As soon 
as the man who had given them to me had gone a short dis- 
tance, the boys, I had been playing with, attacked me with 
stones and brick-bats, till one more bold than the rest seized 
me, and endeavoured to get my prize from me. I struggled 
and fought as well as I could, but the others, having sur- 
rounded me, I was mobbed, and obliged to deliver up. my 
treasure. One big boy made a snatch at the necklace I wore, 
on which I began to bellow with all my might. The noise 
I made attracted the notice of my acquaintance, who, run- 
ning up, soon put the troop of boys to flight, and, taking me 
under his charge, led me to our abode. 
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(86.) 

To he translated into TJrM : — 

Jalal-ud din, having been driven from i^twarazm, retreated 
towards India, and arrived on the banks of the Attock, where 
he was overtaken by the forces of Changhiz !^an. In this 
situation there appeared no alternative, but to perish In the 
waters, or repel the enemy. He chose the latter resource, 
and gallantly opposed the infidel Tartars, many of whom he 
slew^ith L own hand ; bnt, at lenglh, his amy being 
broken, he retired with seven hundred horse. He was hotly 
pursued, and again he defended himself for several hours 
in the most gallant manner, but was at last compelled to 
seek safety in flight, his horse being scarcely abte to support 
him. In his retreat, he joined his sons, and, mounting a 
fresh charger, once. more checked the pursuing enemy, but, 
being overpowered by their superior force, he was seized 
and taken prisoner. 



To he translated into Hindi :~- 

Affairs had now assumed a very alarming appearance in 
the mind of the Sultan, who, for the first time, began to reflect 
seriously on the situation to which he was reduced, and 
resolved to dismiss all the Bajputs. It is customary in India 
for a master to give his servant at the time of his discharge 
a leaf of pan, as a token that he has received his formal dis- 
missal, and that he bears him no malice. The Sulfan, there- 
fore, having . ordered forty thousand packets of pan to be 
brought him, sent them in a basket by the hands of Araish 
!^an to Medni Bai, stating that it was his Majesty's plea- 
sure to discharge the whole of the BajpUt aipmy, and he 
directed Medni Bad to distribute the pan amongst them^ and 
to disband them accordingly. 
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(37.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— ' 

There I sat a long time, but no one passed by me : at last, 
overcome by fatigue, I dropped asleep. I was awakened by 
a touch from some one, and, looking up, I beheld a middle- 
aged Musalman gazing upon me. I arose quickly, and re- 
turned his salutation. Fortunately my face remained so well 
wrapped up, that the brand on my forehead could not be^ 
seen. He took me to be a traveller like himself, and, as he 
was weary, he sat down, and we entered into conversation on 
general topics. After he had been seated for a few minutes, 
he loosened a small wallet from his shoulder, and, opening 
it, displayed some cakes and mango pickle, to which he 
seemed' to do ample justice. He then invited me to join his 
repast, which I was right glad to do, as I had fasted since 
the morning. 



To he translated mto Hmdi :— -» 

When we had finished our meal, he said to me. " Sir ! you 
say there is no water for some miles in the direction I am 
going; and therefore if you will kindly take care of my 
clothes and arms, I will bathe in this well/' " Surely," I 
replied, ** I am in no hurry to be gone, and you will not 
delay me." As I said this he began to strip himself, and, 
taking with him a lotd, he descended the steps of the well in 
order to bathe. He soon returned, and took up his garment in 
order to dress himself, and put both his arms into the sleeves 
to draw it over him. It was a capital opportunity, and I 
closed behind him as if to assist him. He turned to me, 
and, quick as thought, I put my handkerchief round his neck, 
and in a few moments he was dead at my feet ! 
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To he translated into Urdu :-« 

Baba Mufjbafa then said, *' I think I did not go farther 
than this," and he was in fact exactly before the house which 
formerly belonged to Qasim, and where 'AH Baba now resided. 
Before he took the bandage from his eyes, the robber quickly 
made a mark on the door with some chalk he had for the 
purpose ; and when he had taken the cloth off, he asked Baba 
Mustafa if he knew to whom the house belonged. The old 
man replied he did not live in that division of the town, 
and therefore could not give any information respecting it. 
The robber, finding he could discover nothing more from 
him, thanked him for the trouble he had taken ; and when 
Baba Mu^^af a left him to return to his shop, he took the road 
to the forest, where he was persuaded he should be veiy 
well received by his Captain and comrades. 



To be translated into Svndl :— 

As soon as the robber and Baba Mu9);afa had taken leave 
of each other, Marjan had occasion to go out on some errand, 
and, when she returned, she observed the mark which the 
robber had made on the door of 'All Baba's house. She 
stopped, and fell into deep reflection. *< What can this mark 
signify P'' thought she, '^ has any one a spite against my 
master, or has it been done only for diversion P Be the 
motive what it may, it will be well to use precautions against 
the worst that may happen." She therefore took some chalk, 
and marked two or three doors on each side of the street in 
the same manner, and then went in without saying any- 
thing of what she had done either to her master or to her 
mistress. 
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(69.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

'- A Chinese Duiperor, beiag odq day engaged in hunting, 
was separated from his attendapts, an^, proceeding along a 
lonely rpad^ he 8a\y an old man sitting on the ground, and 
weeping bitterly. The young Emperor alighted from his horse, 
went up to the man^ and asked him the cause of his sorrow, 
" Since your good heart disposes you to inquire i?ito the 
cause of my misery, I will tell you, master,'' was the reply. 
I had a little property in the neighbourhood of the imperial 
residence. . The Governor of the palace found my estate to 
his liking, seized upon it, and has reduced me to beggary. I 
bad a son, too, who might have been the support of my old 
age, but the Governor has made him his slave. These things 
are the cause of mj tears.'' 



To he translated into Hindi ;— ^ 

, The young Emperor took the two hands of the man in 
his, and said, ^^ Calm your grief : is the palace far from 
here?'* The old man replied, "Five miles, master T' "I^et 
us go together," said the Emperor, " and ask the Governor to 
restore to you your property aud your son." " Ah ! master," 
cried the old man in a tone of despair, ^^ have I not told you 
that this man is very wicked? It would not be safe either 
for you or me to go to him. We should get nothing but insults 
^nd ill-treatment from him." " Take courage," said the Em- 
peror, " I am determined to take this step, and I hope it will 
lead tp good." The old man began to feel more confidence.. 
He- said that he was ready to accompany him to the palace,, 
but, he added, ^^ I shall delay you a long time, master; for,, 
I am old, and I cannot follow the steps of your horse,'.' 
15 
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(40.) 

To he translated mto Urdu :— 

' A tailor, who had his shop in a market, having finished 
his day's work, was preparing to close his shop and go 
home. While he was patting on his coat, and talking to 
his landlord, who was standing at a little distance from 
him, he suddenly disappeared ! It were as if the ground 
under his feet had opened, and swallowed him up. The 
affrighted landlord saw before him a dark abyss into which 
his tenant had disappeared so suddenly. The poor fellow, 
as soon as he had recovered from the first shock *of conster- 
nation and astonishment, shouted out for help. The land- 
lord, standing at the mouth of the pit, believed that the 
man was singing in it, but when he heard his cries of dis- 
tress, he gathered courage, and called the men in the market 
to render him assistance. 

To he translated into Hindi .— 

A large crowd gathered on the spot, and, at length, a strong 
young Muhammadan helped the poor tailor out by throwing 
down a rope to him. The tailor was rescued from a depth 
of several feet. He was not severely hurt, having received 
only a few scratches ; but he was pale and almost speechless 
with fright, and was trembling from head to foot when res- 
cued from the abyss. On examination it was found that it 
was an old, dark, dry and deep well, which had been closed 
long ago, and its mouth covered over with earth. The 
ground looked as safe as anywhere else, and the tailor used 
to work on it day after day without any suspicion. Very few 
people can remember that there was ever such a well in that 
spot. I went there personally, and satisfied myself that the 
story was perfectly true. 
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(41.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

A caravan on its way to Damascus was once attacked, and 
captured by a party of Arabs. While the robbers were 
dividing their spoils, they were assailed by a troop of Tur- 
kish horsemen that had gone out to escort the caravan. 
The scales of fortune were at once turned* The robbers 
were overpowered, many of them were killed, and the rest 
taken prisoners. Among the wounded Arabs was a man 
named Qasan, who had a very fine horse, which also fell 
into the hands of his captors* As ^asan lay at night by the 
side of one of the tents, his feet bound together by a lea- 
thern thong, he heard the neighing of his horse, whose legs 
too were fastened together. Qasan knew his voice, and, 
wishing to see his favourite, he crawled along upon his hands 
and knees till he reached the spot where the horse stood. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

** My poor friend," said he, *' what will become of you in 
the hands of the Turks ? They will shut you up in close and 
unwholesome stables vsrith the horses of a Pasha. Go back to 
the tent of your master, and tell my wife that she will never 
aee her husband more/' While thus speaking, Qasan had 
gnawed away the thong of goat-skin with which the legs of 
his horse had been fastened together, and the noble animal 
stood free. But when the horse saw his wounded master at 
his feet, he stooped his head, and, grasping with his teeth 
the leathern girdle round his waist, he ran off with him in his 
mouth at full gallop. He thus bore him over many a mountain 
and plain, until his home was reached, where he fell down 
dead from exhaustion. 
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(42.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

' A carious case of opium-poisoningf eam6 np for ebqtiiry on 
Saturday lastr A young girl- wife, aged about 12 years, met 
with her death at hei* residence. She had been lately brought 
to heir husband's house. Where she remained only a fort- 
night. ' During this period her life was rendered very un- 
hapipy through ill-treatment received at the hands of het 
mother-in-law. In order to ventilate her grievances, the girl 
wanted to go on a visit to her tndther's house, but was hot 
allowed by her husband, Who appeared to have paid little or 
no regard to his wife's comforts. The girl theii tried to 
send a letter to her mother, mentioning the!rein her sevei^I 
grievances, and entreating her to deliver her from the hands 
of her oppressors, but her husband surreptitiously took pos- 
session of it, and had it destroyed, . 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

The day previbus to heir death, the gii*l, afte^ eating sotne- 
thing supplied by her mother-iii-law, complained of severe 
pains in her stomach, but no notice appears to have been 
taken of it. She was ultimately removed to the hospital in 
4 state of insensibility, whete she expired on admission. 
The doctor, on examinatioh, stated that he discoTered 
minute traces of opium in the contents of the stomach. The 
evidence adduced being considered unsatisfactory, the jury 
returned an open verdict to the f ac^t that the deceased died 
from opium-poisoning, but how and by whom waa the poison 
administered, the evidence does not shew. A.s the suspicion 
fell on the mother-in^-law, she has been ^ut ih prison awaiting 
her trial. 
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(43.) 

To he translated into Urdu :-^ 

At his betum he did not fail to ask the parrot concerning 
what had passed in his house daring his absence, and the 
bird gave him such news as occasioned him to upbraid his 
wif Ci She suspected that some of her female slaves had expos>- 
ed her, but they all assured her that they were faithful to her^ 
and that it must have been the parrot who had told such 
tales to their master. Upon this the wife thought herself 
of a plan to remove her husband^s suspicions, and to revenge 
herself on the poor bird. When the husband was absent the 
next time, she ordered one of het slaves during the night to 
turn a hand-mill under the bird's cage, and another to throw 
water over it like rain, and a third to wave a looking-glass 
before it by the light of a candle. The slaves were thus 
employed the greater part of the night. 



To he translated into Hindi r^* 

N^xt night the husband retilmed, and again went to the 
parrot to be informed of what had taken place during his 
absence. The bird said, '' My dear master I the lightbing, 
the thuader and the rain have so disturbed ine the Whole 
night that I cannot tell you how much I have suffered." 
The husband, who knew there had been no storm that liight, 
4)ecttine convinced that the parrot did not always relate facts, 
«ind thlit having told an untruth in this matter, it must also 
have misled him with respect to his wife. Upon which he 
took the bird out of the cage, and threw it with so much 
force on the ground that he killed it. But he af teirwardd 
learnt from his neighbours that the patrot had told him no 
story when it gave him an account of his wife's conduct. 
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(44.) 

To he translated into Urdu :*-* 

After remaining a week at his house, I took my departure^ 
and started on my camel at sun-set, intending to travel aU 
night, so as to avoid the great heat of the day, which was 
unsupportable in the month of July. My way lay through a 
flat country, the soil of which was sandy and light, and the 
road wide and good, and so straight that it could be seen 
clear before me, stretching away as direct as an arrow flighty 
xintil it was lost in the mists of the horizon. Here and there 
it passed through a belt of forest trees which skirted the 
road on either side for a short distance. The smoke of a 
village was visible far away on my left, bat not a soul was 
in sight, and the only sound I heard was the barking of a 
dog. Having mustered all my courage, I drove on my camel 
with speed in that direction* 



To he translated into HiticK : — 

A merchant embarked for India with his wife, and there 
made a large fortune. After some years he made his pre- 
parations to return to Baghdad his birth-place, where he had 
left the rest of his family. He took with him his wife and 
two children, a boy of four and a girl of three years of age, 
A violent tempest arose when they were mid- way on their 
voyage, and when they were in danger of being driven on to 
some islands. The poor merchant, seeing this peril, tied his 
wife and children to a plank, and would have attached him- 
self to it when the vessel struck on a rock and foundered. 
The plank floated to an island, and the mother, unloosening 
the cord that bound her and her children, reached the shore 
in safety, but her husband was unfortunately drowned. 
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(45.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

' One evening a police Inspector, who had been told off on 
special duty to seize a notorious dacoit, and who was en- 
joying his pipe outside a large camp full of followers and 
spies, heard an altercation, and^ on asking the reason, found 
that his attendants had stopped a man from approaching 
him. The Inspector ordered him to be brought forward. 
He was a common Bhil coolie, with a piece of cloth twisted 
round his loins, and another rag about his shoulders, but 
bare-headed. He said he wished to speak to the Inspector 
alone. The attendants were ordered to retire, and the coolie 
in a low voice said he had heard that Government had offered 
a reward for this dacoit, and that if the Inspector would pay 
him Bs. 500 down, and would take his rifle, and come with 
him alone, he would shew him the enemy. 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

 The Inspector, after communing with his inner-self for 
some time, agreed to the terms. He mounted his horse, 
and with loaded rifle went off with his guide. They march-* 
ed for several miles through jungles and ravines, and the 
coolie said, " I will bury my rupees under this tree." He 
did so. At the end of another mile, the coolie requested 
the Inspector to tie his horse up, and come on foot. The 
iEiidvice was followed. After another short distance, the 
coolie suggested that he should carry the rifle himself, as 
they had some difficult climbing to do in the ravines. This 
idea, though not agreed to at first, was eventually also 
carried out. The coolie then went forward as silent as a 
tiger, and did not come back again I 
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(46.) 

To he translated into Urdu :-*- 

^ The peasant, delighted to have made so good a bargain, 
immediately drove with his empty cart to a neighbouring 
ibn, and ordered breakfast. While it was getting ready, he 
entertained the landlord with an account of the way in which 
he had cheated the foreigner, and made him pay eight rupees 
for a load of wood, which, at the utmost, was not worth 
more than twelve annas. The inn-keeper felt indignant at 
the peasant's conduct, and told him that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself. The peasant replied, *^ The wood was 
mine, and I had a right to ask just what I pleased for 
it.'' The landlord made no reply. When breakfast was 
over, the peasant asked how much was he to pay. " Eight 
rupees," was the answer. "What!" said the man, "do 
you want so much for a cup of Qoffee, aooid a few slices of 
bread and butter P" 

To be translated into Hindi : — 

*' Yes," said the inn-keeper with the utmost composure, 
f ^ the cofiEee and bread and butter were mine : I have a right 
to ask ^ just what I please ' for them . My bill is eight rupees^ 
and I shall keep your cows and cart until you pay me. If 
you think I am charging you too much, you can go before 
the Judge." The peasant, without saying anything more, 
went to court, and made bis complaint. The Judge waa 
surprised and angry at the landlord's extortion, especially^ 
as he had always borne an excellent character. He ordered 
faim to be brought before him, and his reception of him was 
somewhat stem. But when the inn-keeper had related thci 
whole story from first to last, the Judge gave his decision in 
favor of the defendant, and told him that he had done risrht. 



/ 
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^ (47.) 

To be translaUd into Urdu : — 

' I got into the boat at the same time with them without 
saying anything^ We rowed down the Tigris, and they 
made us land at the Caliph's palace ; I had time then to 
recollect myself, and find out my mistake. When we got out 
of the boat, we were surrounded by a fresh party of the 
guards belonging to the Chief of the police, who bound 
us all, and carried us before the Caliph. I suffered myself 
to be bound like the rest without uttering a single word ; 
for, it would have been of no avail to me either to remon- 
strate or to make any resistance. It would only become 
the cause of my being ill-treated by the guards who would 
not listen to me, as they were men of very low principles, 
and had no regard for anybody whether good or bad. . I was, 
with the robbers, and this was enough to make them believe, 
that I was one of them. 



To he i/ranslated into Hindi ;— 

. When we came before the Caliph, he ordered the ten high- 
waymen's heads to be cut off. The executioner drew us up 
in a line within reach of his arm, and by good fortune I wa^ 
the very last. Beginning with the first, h« struck off without 
any delay the heads of the ten robbers, and when he came 
to me, he stopped. The Caliph, observing that he did not 
strike me, called out in anger, " Have I not ordered thee to 
cut off the heads of the ten robbers P — why then hast thou 
cut off only nine 9 ^' ** Commander of the Faithful ! " said he, 
**God preserve me from disobeying your Majesty's orders ! 
Here are ten bodies on the ground, and as many head^ 
which I have cut off. Your Majesty may satisfy yourself 
hj counting them. I have simply carried out your order." ; 
16 
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(48.) 

To be translated into Urdu .— 

The Chiefs separated ; and I was preparing to leave the 
room with them, when ChittL called me back. '< Come, Mir 
Qa^ib ! and take your dinner with me," said he, ^ I doabt 
not your friends have prepared enough for ns two." I 
obeyed the order, and seated myself at the edge of the 
cushion. The dinner was soon brought, and a choice repast 
it was. We did justice to it, for in truth our travel had 
sharpened our appetites. Thus satisfied, and inhaling the 
fragrant smoke of our pipes, Chitu asked me how I had 
managed to bring about so advantageous a reception as he 
had met with. I related the whole to him, suppressing, 
however, the fact that I had secured for myself so large a 
dum as ten thousand rupees ; for, had I disclosed that, be 
ivould presently have helped himself to half of it at least* 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

The river was not fordable, and there was but one boat. 
We therefore pushed along the northern bank till werea.ched 
the village, where we were told there were boats, and a mord 
convenient ferry, nor were we disappointed. We crossed 
with ease during the day, on which we arrived opposite the 
place, — the men swimming their horses across, and the plun* 
der and baggage being brought over by the boats. A few 
hundred men attempted to defend the town, but it was car* 
ried by forcing open the gate, and afterwards plundered* 
We lost some of our men, and I was grazed on the leg by 
a bullet, and disabled from taking an active part in the sack 
of the place. Fir !^an and Moti were not idle, and brought 
a goodly heap of jewels and coins to swell the general stock. 
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(49.) 

To he translated into Urdu :— 

On the second day of the Durga Piija^ two brothers, the 
elder a boy of about ten years, and the younger of about seven 
years, were coming to see the idol in the house of a neighbour. 
Their way lay over a small drain about 6 feet wide by 4 feet 
deep. It was an ordinary drain for the passage of rain 
water, and opened into a lake situated near. This drain was 
bridged orer by the trunk of a palm-tree. The younger 
brother passed safely over it, but the attention of the elder, 
while orossing the bridge, was directed to some animal that 
was lurking in the drain underneath the bridge. He stop« 
ped short on the bridge, and called out to his brother to see 
what the monster was, and at the same time began to pelt 
atones at it. 



To be translaied into Sindi : — 

It was a huge alligator that had found its way through 
the lake to the drain, and before the younger boy could turn 
to see what it was, the elder brother was hurled into the 
drain by a sweep of the alligator's tail. The monster then 
seized the poor lad by the arm, and made for the lake. The 
younger brother raised a hue and cry. The neighbours soon 
collected in a body, and, armed with sticks and ddoe, followed 
the brute into the lake. Fortunately the water was shallow, 
and the way to the river lay at a considerable distance round 
the lake. The monster, apparently frightened, let go his 
prey and made tracks. The villagers picked up the poor 
boy who had his arm crushed and broken. He was taken to 
a hospital, and placed under medical treatment. It is said 
he was improving. 
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(50.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

*' It appears that for some time past the prisoners, over six 
hundred in nnmber, have been allowed to purchase opium and 
tobacco, or exchange food for the same. Lately this permis« 
sion has been withheld, and it has created great discontent 
among them. On Monday morning last, the prisoners re-^ 
fused to take food, or enter their cells, but expressed their 
willingness to work. As many of the prisoners were engag- 
ed on works, which necessitate their bising provided with 
pick-axes or other instruments, the Superintendent refused 
to allow them that privilege. On Tuesday they were still 
insubordinate : the Kotwal came in the evening, and induced 
them to take food, but with no effect. An order was given 
that the troops and the police should enter the jail, and that 
if the prisoners still refused, the men should fire on them. 



To he translated into Hindi :— 

A few days ago, a Sepoy shot and killed a comrade of his 
in the lines. The facts of the case appear to be these. 
About 25 days ago, the Sepoy and the deceased had a dis* 
pute between them, in which the latter had cut off a portion 
of the nose of the offender. The Sepoy went to hospital, 
where he remained for a fortnight under medical treatment. 
When he came back, there was no more dispute between 
them. On the morning of the following day, there was a 
sham fight in the lines. After the fight was over, all the 
men were cleaning their rifles close to the houses in which 
ihe arms and ammunition were kept. The Sepoy quickly 
loaded his gun, and^ from a distance of eleven paces, fired 
at the deceased, who was standing with hia back to him; 
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(51.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;^ 

' I was surprised one early morning with seeing no less than 
five canoes all on shore together on my side of the island^ 
and the people who belonged to them all landed, and out of 
my sight ! Seeing so many, and knowing that they alwaye^ 
came four or six or sometimes more in a boat, I could not 
tell what to think of it, or how to take my measures to at-f 
tack twenty or thirty men single-handed ; so I lay still in 
my castle, perplexed and discomforted* Having waited a 
good while to hear if they made any noise, and beings at 
length, very impatient, I set my guns at the foot of my lad-^ 
der, and climbed up to the top of the hill. Here I observed, 
by the help of my perspective glass, that the savages were 
no less than thirty in number, that they had a fire kindled^ 
and that they had meat dressed. 



To be translated into ffindi :— 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived two miser* 
able wretches dragged from the boats for the purpose of 
being killed. One of them immediately f ell^ being knocked 
down, I suppose, with a club or wooden sword, while the 
other victim was left standing by himself, till they should 
be ready for him. At that very moment this poor wretch, 
seeing himself a little at liberty, started away from them, 
and ran with incredible swiftness directly towards that part 
of the coast where my habitation was. I was dreadfully 
frightened when I saw him run my way, and especially when 
he was pursued by the whole body* However, I kept my 
position ; and my spirits began to recover, when I found 
that there were not above three men that followed him. 
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(62.) 

To he tra/nslatediwto Urdu :->-* 

In the meantime some officen oame on board, who deaired, 
in the nam^ of the Sultan, to speak to the merchants that 
were with ns. When they appeared, one of those of&oera 
paid, << The Saltan, our master, has requested each of jon to 
write a few lines upon this roll of paper. In order to make 
you understand his motive for this, I must inform you that 
he had a Yivier, who, besides his great abilities in the manage^ 
ment of affairs, could write an excellent hand. This Minis-* 
ter has lately died, and as he is yery sorry for his loss, and 
as he admires his writing still, he has made a solemn pro-* 
xnise not to give the place to any man but to him who can 
write as well as he did. Many have presented specimens of 
their writings, but, up to this day, the Sul(&a has given hia 
preference to none.'' 

To he translated into Hindi :— - 

The Monarch paid no attention to any other writings but 
mine, which was so much to his choice that he said to the 
pfficerSi ^^Take the finest horse in my stable, with the 
richest harness, and a robe of the gaudiest brocade to put 
upon that person who wrote the six hands, and bring him 
hither to me immediately." At this order the officers could 
not forbear laughing, which incensed the King so much that 
he would have punished them, had they not said, *^ Sir ! we 
humbly beg your Majesty's pardon ; these hands were not 
written by a man, but by an ape." " What ! '^ cried the 
Monarch, ''are not these admirable specimens of writing 
from the hand of a mai^ ? " '' No, Sir I " answered one of 
the ofi&cers, '' We do assure you that it wfM an ape who 
wrote, them iu our presence." 
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(58.) 

To be translated mto Urdu :— - 

The country of Canara is in length, from north to sonth, 
Bix hundred cos, and its breadth, from west to east, One 
hundred and fifty* The people speak in some parts the 
Canarese, and in some the Telinghi language, and are so 
braye that they advance to battle with songs and dances* 
bat their ardour does not last long. The country is so full of 
fastnesses and woods that it is almost impenetrable to troops* 
but some parts of it are so fertile that those who have lands 
care for nothing. The Prince, when he arrived there, became 
acquainted with these facts. He grew so alarmed and hope* 
less of success that he felt it his duty to report the whole 
matter to his father the Emperor, imploring him to send 
reinforcements with as little delay as possible* otherwise, . he 
thought it next to impossibility to attack the country with a 
force he had brought with him for the purpose. 

To he translated into Hindi ;— 

Vilapa Bai, by this answer, was reduced to despair ; yet, 
in compliance with the advice it contained, he prevailed on 
some Chiefs to join his sons, who acted with such vigour that 
grain became scarce in the King's camp, which was molested 
every night by bands of robbers and assassins, who did 
much execution. The infantry of the Garnatic, who value 
their lives but little, were quite naked, and had their bodies 
anointed with oil to prevent their being easily seized. Thus 
prepared, they entered the tents at night, and stabbed the 
soldiers while sleeping without mercy. Every night numbers 
were killed by some in this treacherous manner, and so great 
a discontent prevailed among the troops that they were near 
forcing the King to raise the 8eige» 
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(54.) 



To he irdnalated into Urdu :— 

r 

' I saw it written in one of the local newspaper^ that a neafc 
trick had been played by a gipsy woman upon a goldsmith, 
'Who Was noted for simplicity. She had for some days been 
frequenting the man's shop, and gradually became attached 
to his family. She called him her brother, and invested 
the rest of the family with various titles of intimacy. By 
and by she held out large hopes to the man, and even induced 
liim to believe that she had the magical power of being 
able to convert silver and gold. The man upon this took 
out and gave her Rupees 115, a wrapper and some clothes* 
She gave him a ball of earth tied up in a chain in an intricate 
way. This ball she told him he was to put on one side of a 
room, and not open it for three days. 



To he translated into Sindi .* — 

. She then took the money and things the goldsmith liad 
given her, and went oflE promising to return within a fort^ 
nigfht. At night the man grew suspicious, and broke the 
ball open, and found to his surprise that it was full of clay. 
He at once went after her, but could not succeed in finding 
her out. He then went to the local Thanah, which was at 
.some distance from his house, and informed the Inspector 
of the manner in which he had been cheated. The police are 
making their best endeavours to apprehend the woman, and 
have sent spies all over the country to trace her ; but, un- 
fortunately, up to this time, they have had no clue as to her 
-whereabouts. It is rumoured that she had played the same 
trick on many other simpletons. 
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(55.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

Once at Carthage there was a slave named Androcles, who 
was so badly treated by his master that he resolved to run 
away from him. He therefore secretly left his master'^ 
house, and hid himself in a forest some miles distant from 
the city. After wandering about for some time, he came to 
a large cavern, and overcome by hunger and fatigue, he lay 
down in it, and soon fell fast asleep. He was suddenly 
awakened by the roar of a wild beast, and was so frightened 
that he ran to the mouth of the cavern, but was met by a 
great lion, which stood right in his way, and made it im- 
possible for him to escape. The slave expected nothing 
else than to be at once torn to pieces, . but, to his great 
surprise, the lion came gently towards him without shewing 
any signs of enmity or rage% 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

* As the lion approached him, he noticed that it limped 
with one of its legs, and that the foot was swollen as if it 
had been wounded. He then went up to the lion, and, 
taking hold of his wounded paw, examined it as a surgeon 
\70uld a patient. He was not long in finding out the cause 
of the swelling ; for he saw in the sole of the foot a very 
large thorn. The slave extracted it, and pressed out of the 
wound a considerable quantity of matter, which gave the lion 
immediate relief. Thereupon the lion began to shew his 
gratitude by every means in his power. He wagged his 
great tail, and licked the hands and feet of his physician. 
From that moment the lion never sallied forth in quest of 
prey without sharing the produce of his chase with his friend.: 

17 
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(56.) 

To he translated into Urdu :-— 

' One day as 'Abd-ar Barman was seated by Shabr-zad 
conversing with him, he perceived upon the finger of the 
latter a ring decorated with a ruby. ** It came/' said Shahr- 
zad, ''from a King whose dominions lie between those white 
mountains and the wall. I sent him many presents, and 
asked but one ruby in return." Seeing the curiosity of 
' Abd-ar Ralbiman aroused, he sent for the man who had 
brought the ring, and commanded him to relate the circum* 
stances in detail. '' When I delivered the presents, and the 
letter of Shabr-zad to that King," said the man, '' he called 
his chief falconer, and ordered him to procure the jewel 
required. The falconer kept an eagle for three days without 
food ; he took him up into the mountains near the wall, 
where I accompanied him." 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

^ The falconer threw a piece of tainted meat into a deep 
dark chasm, and let loose the eagle, which pounced upon 
it as it reached the ground, and, returning with it, perched 
upon the hand of the falconer. The ruby which now shines 
on that ring was found adhering to the meat." 'Abd-ar Sal- 
man asked an account of the wall. '' It is built," replied 
the man, '' of stone, iron and brass, and is very strong." 
<' This," said the devout ' Abd-ar Bahman, '' must be the 
very wall of which the Almighty makes mention in the 
Qoran." He now eagerly inquired of Shabr-zad the value of 
the ruby. ''No one knows its value," was the reply, 
*' though presents to an immense amount had been made in 
return for it." 



J 
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(57.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

Syud Ahmad, the uncle of Siraj-ud Daula,' died, as we 
have said, a month or two before 'All Yard!, and bequeathed 
all his wealth, his troops, and his province of Pumeah to his 
son Shaukat Jang, who entered on the government a little 
before his cousin became the ^ubadar. Both of them were 
equally rash, cruel. and foolish; and it was clear that they 
could not long remain at peace. Siraj-ud Daula, immediately 
on his accession, dismissed all his grandfather's old servants 
and Generals, and took into favour young men of licentious 
habits, who encouraged him in every vice. They urged him 
daily to acts of cruelty, so that neither was any man's pro- 
perty nor any female's honour safe. Of all the Nawwabs 
who governed Bengal under the Moghal Emperors/ there was 
none who made himself so unpopular as this Prince. 



To he tra/nslaied into Hind^ ;— 

- The chief men of the state, unable to bear these outrages, 
looked about for some one whom they might place on the 
throne in his stead. Their eyes fell upon Shaukat Jang^ 
and though it was almost certain that he would prove no 
better than Siraj-ud Daula, yet they resolved to adopt this 
course for the present. A conspiracy was forthwith formed, 
and an envoy was sent to Delhi to beg the Emperor's written 
order, appointing him Nizam of these provinces. The petition 
was accompanied by a promise to send a crore of rupees a year, 
to the Emperor, and hence it could not but succeed. Siraj-ud 
Daula discovered this conspiracy. He immediately assembled, 
his army, put it in motion towards Parneah, and determined 
to destroy his cousin. 
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(58.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

Two of my boys, whom I had sent into the country mtli 
their tntor to enjoy the fresh air^ left ns to go into the wood 
to look for bird's nests, and, seeing one amongst the branches 
of a large tree, they attempted to get at it, but, as they had 
neither strength nor skill for such an undertaking, they 
shewed it to a slave, and desired him to get it. The slave 
climbed the tree, and when he came to it, he was very much 
surprised to find it built in a turban ! However, he brought 
away the turban just as it was; and, as he thought that I 
might like to see a thing so uncommon, he gave it to the 
eldest boy to bring it to me. I saw the children at a distance, 
running to us, overjoyed to have got a bird's nest. " Father !" 
said the eldest lad, ^* we have found a nest in a turban, and 
brought it with us to shew you.'' 



To he translated into Hind^ .— 

The two friends and I were very much surprised at this 
novelty, but I was much more, when I knew the turban to be 
that which the kite flew away with. After I had examined 
it narrowly, and turned it about, I asked my guests, if they 
remembered the turban I wore on the day they first did me the 
honour to speak to me. *^ I do not think," said Sa'd, ^* that 
either my friend or I gave any attention to it, but if the 
hundred and ninety pieces of gold are in it, we cannot doubt 
of it. " " Sir," replied I, " there is no doubt but it is the 
same turban. I perceive also by its weight it cannot be any 
other, and you will yourself be convinced of it, if you will 
take it into your hand." I then took out the birds, and, 
giving them to the boys, put the turban into Sa'd's hands. 
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(59.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

The wounded thief was unable to walk, so he was put into 
the cart with the dead body. The boy's arms were fastened 
behind his back, and a cord passed round his neck, which I 
tied to my own saddle. Leaving twenty men to guard the 
wounded, we then quickly proceeded. We arrived at a large 
village before the sun rose, but the villagers were up, and 
the herds of cattle were pouring out of the gates on their 
way to the pastures. We ordered our men to take up the 
encampment under some large trees, and my father, myself, 
and the servant went to pay a visit to the PaieL After 
waiting a long l!lme we were ushered into that gentleman's 
room. He was a Hindu, and, as those persons usually are, 
was polite and courteous in his manners. 



To he translated into Hindi :•— 

My father was spokesman on this occasion, and, after 
introducing himself as a merchant, and us as leaders of th^ 
men who escorted him, he told him of the attack which had 
been made on us. ^< Impossible," said he, '^ there has not been 
a highway robbery ever since some notorious thieves were 
caught and beheaded here. You must be under some mis- 
take," Upon this I said to my father, <^ You have not men- 
tioned our wounded men, and that several of the thieves 
have been killed by us. Perhaps this gentleman will 
believe us when he sees them, or finds the bodies of the 
rascals." " Indeed," cried the Patel^ " that alters the case, 
but the truth of the matter is that so many travellers beg 
for escorts from village to village, that I cannot be per- 
suaded to think that any danger has ever existed.^ 



i> 
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(60.) 

To he translated itUo Urdu :— 

The dacoits appeared to be in great fear of the Indian 
troops, and whenever they heard of any in the yicinity^.thej 
at onoe moved away to dense jangle far away from roads and 
villages. About twelve of these dacoits were Cheen Masal- 
msns : they wore loose trousers like the Chinese, and prayed 
three times a day on mats. They could only speak the Bur* 
mese language, but the Boh knew a smattering of Hindu- 
stani, and he alone could converse with me as I did not know 
Burmese. The Boh gave me a spear and ddh, and on the 
march I was told to go behind him with the other dacoits. 
The order of march used to be : — ^first, three dacoits, very 
plucky and well-armed; then the Boh followed by his wives, 
and lastly the main body of the dacoits. 



To he translated into Hindi :— - 

During the time I was with the dacoits, no prisoners were 
killed, but a few villages were burnt. The villagers, on being 
asked to supply the Boh and his band with eatables, refused 
to comply, and produced some papers from the British autho- 
rities to the effect that they were not allowed to harbour and 
help dacoits. The Boh got much enraged on reading those 
papers : he tore them to pieces, stamped on them, and then 
set fire to the villages. His wrath did not end here. He 
ordered his companions to seize as many villagers as they 
could lay their hands upon, and flog each of them in his 
presence for refusing to supply them with the necessaries 
of life. After this the Boh with his men came to a palm- 
grove, and, as he had become very thirsty, he ordered some 
of his dacoits to steal toddy. 
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To be translated mto Urdu :-— 

an He therefore entreated ^usain 'All to assist him to moant 

er ! the throne, bat Qusain 'All was unmoved by his prayers. 
d' Suddenly the young daughter of Farru^siar, advancing 
i- from behind the soreen, fell at his feet, and besought him 
ej to have compassion on her father and his wretched family, 
i. and to remember how he owed every thing to her grand- 
father. She further represented that he, a descendant of the 
w Prophet, ought not to be unmindful of his commands, {. 6., 
le never to forget benefits conferred. While she was thus 
speaking, the widow of 'Azim-us Shan came forward, and 
added her entreaties, and the woman behind the screen 
set up loud lamentations. Qusain 'All, unable to withstand 
all this, turned to Farru^siar, and said, ^^ All I can offer, 
you is my life, and this I devote to your service." 



a 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

As the Minister was proceeding one day to the Court, a 
party of the Prince's troops became clamorous for their pay, 
and blocked up his path. He leapt from his palanquin, 
and, drawing his sword, ordered his servants to clear the 
way. The soldiers, seeing his resolution, dispersed. On 
reaching the palace, the Minister entered the Prince's pre- 
sence, and accused him of being at the bottom of this 
conspiracy. The Prince declared that he was innocent, but 
the Minister would not credit him. On returning to his 
own house, he drew up an account of this event, and sent 
it to the Emperor, who wrote sharply to the Prince, and told 
him he should be held answerable if the person or the 
property of the Minister was touched. 



136 L. S. & H. S. HIKDOSTANf; 

(62.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

At night when I pulled oS my clothes to go to bed, the 
piece of lead, which Sa'd had given me, and which I had 
never thought of since, tumbled out of my pocket. I took 
it up, and put it on the first place that was nearest to me. 
That very night it happened that one of my neighbours, a 
fisherman, in mending his nets, found that he wanted a 
piece of lead, and at that hour it was too late to buy any, 
since the shops were all shut. It was, however, absolutely 
necessary for him to get some, that he might procure food 
the next day for himself and his family by going to fish that 
liight. He therefore called his wife, and sent her to ask his 
neighbours for a piece of lead. She went from door to door 
on both sides of the street, but could not get any, and came 
back to her husband to tell him so. 



To be translated into Hindi :-— 

^ The piece of lead which Sa^d had given me was so fresh 
in my memory that I could not forget it. I told my neigh-> 
hour I had some, and that if she would wait a moment, she 
Would certainly get it. My wife, who was also awakened by 
the noise as well as myself, got up, and, groping about where 
I had directed her, found the lead, opened the door, and 
gave it to the fisherman's wife. She was so overjoyed at 
receiving it that she said to my wife, " Neighbour ! the 
serviice you have done my husband and me is so great that 
I promise you all the fish my husband shall catch in the first 
throw of his nets, and I assure you he will make good my 
words." The fisherman was so much rejoiced to see the 
lead that he approved of his wife's promise. 
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(63.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

The next day it rained heavily, the first time that rain had 
fallen for two years. This caused great rejoicing amongst 
the inhabitants who were running short of water. As the 
first shower fell, the people all rushed out of their houses 
shouting with joy ; for, now they knew that their tanks would 
be filled, and a supply laid in them would last them till next 
rainy season. I had already arranged for eight donkeys to 
carry my baggage, but, owing to the wet weather^ I put ofl! 
my departure till the following day. Even then T could not 
start, as the donkey-driver did not turn up with the animals, 
and the same occurred on the day following. At length on 
the third day he put in an appearance late in the afternoon. 
I had given up all hopes of seeing him, and was rather 
vexed on account of the delay which I had not anticipated. 



To he translated intoHindt : — 

When I reproached him with having broken his agreement, 
his only reply was, ** Master ! I had a very bad headache : 
1 am your honor's slave, do with me what you like." Hear- 
ing this I pretended to be satisfied, for I was afraid that 
if I beat him he would run away. When, however, later 
on in my journey, a man kept me waiting ten days, I 
began to realize that this man had been unjustly blamed, 
since being only three days after time, he was entitled to be 
considered punctual for a Persian. In short, all my baggage 
being loaded, I started, taking with me as an escort four 
musketeers of the Governor's guard. The driver proved to 
be very useful throughout the journey, as he used to amuse 
us with his native songs every now and then. 
18 
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(64.) 
To be translated into Urdu ; — 

A Mnhammadan was charged with having murdered his 
wife on the 81st October 1 8869 at Lakhipur. The accused 
and his wife had lived on very unfavourable terms with ed,ch 
other, in consequence of the former suspecting the fidelity 
of the latter, and, notwithstanding his frequent warnings, 
her conduct never improved. On the day above-mentioned, 
the accused informed his two sisters-in-law, who resided in 
the same house, that he had killed his wife, and that he was 
compelled to do' so under severe provocation. He was not 
sorry for what he had done, as he thought he was justified 
in taking the life of one who had disgraced him in the eyes 
of his friends and relatives. He also warned them that if 
they attempted to breathe a syllable to any one else they 
would share the same fate. The murderer five days after 
this occurrence absconded from his house. 



To be translated into Hindi :— ^ 

Before his flight, the murderer, in order to conceal his 
crime, had buried his wife in his own room, but, about a 
month after, when the murder was discovered, the police had 
the body exhumed for post mortem examination, but the 
wretched man remaind .at large for over a year and a half 
until he was arrested. It was alleged in behalf of the 
defence that the prisoner was of unsound mind for about two 
years prior to the murder of his wife, and in no way respon- 
sible for his conduct. The Jury, finding that extreme 
provocation had been ojffered to the prisoner, notwithstanding 
his frequent warnings, returned a verdict of culpable homi- 
cide not amounting to murder. The judge accordingly 
sentenced him to seven years' rigorous imprisonment. 
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(65.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

It was already night when we passed through the tumbling 
gate- way of Suez, and there still remained the task of finding 
my servants and effects. After wandering in and out of every 
^erai in the village, and making enquiries to no purpose 
everywhere, during which peregrination the boy Muham- 
mad proved himself so useful that I determined to make him 
my companion at all risks, we accidentally heard that b,vl 
Indian had taken lodgings at a neighbouring hostelry. Ou 
arriving there, our satisfaction was diminished by the 
inteUigence that the same Indian^ after locking the door, had 

gone out with his friends to a ship in the harbour, in. fact, 

« 

that he. had made all preparations for running away. This 
news made me and my boy very uneasy. However, I lost no 
time in setting spies to watch his movements. 



To he translated, into Sindi : — 

I dismounted, and tried to persuade the porter to break 
open the wooden bolt, but he absolutely refused, and threaten- 
ed to call the police to his aid. Meanwhile, Muhammad 
had found a party of friends returning from pilgrimage after 
a begging tour through Egypt and Turkey. . I was invited 
to share their supper wd their dormitory, — an uncovered 
platform projecting from the gallery over the court-yard 
below, but I had neither appetite nor spirit to be sociable. 
The porter,, after persuasion, shewed me an empty room, 
which was pretty large and neat. I was told to spread my 
carpet on it. , My . eighty-four-mile ride had made every bone 
of my limbs ache, and the sun had burned every portion of 
my skin exposed to it. 
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(66.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

When all the people were busilj occnpied in celebrating 
the naptial rites of their soyereign, a neighbouring Prince, 
his great enemy, attacked us by night with a large army, 
He came upon us entirely by surprise, and cut to pieces all 
the subjects of the King my husband. He was very near 
taking us both, for he had already entered the palace with 
several of his followers. However, we found means to save 
ourselves, and get to the sea-coast, where we threw ourselves 
into a fishing-boat. For two days we were driven about by 
the winds. On the third day we spied a ship coming to- 
wards us in full sail. We were delighted, at first, believing 
it was a merchant- ship coming to our relief; but what was 
our surprise, when, as she drew near, we saw ten or twelve 
armed pirates appear on the deck. 



To be translated into Hind^ : — 

They immediately proceeded to board us : five or six of 
them leapt into our boat, and seized us. They bound the 
Prince, and conveyed us all into their ship, where they 
immediately took oflB my veil. Struck with my youth and 
appearance all of them were so anxious to possess me that, 
instead of casting lots, each of them claimed me as his 
right. The dispute grew warm ; they came to blows, and 
fought like mad men. In a moment they were all killed 
but one, who, being left the sole possessor of me, said, 
** You are mine : I will carry you to Grand Cairo. But who," 
jEkdded he, looking upon my husband, ^' is that man P What 
relation does he bear to you ? Are you allied by blood or 
loveP" " Sir I" answered I, " he is my husband.'' 
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(67.) 
To be translated into Urdu :— 

A man, having lost a cow, went with some friends to seek 
for her. They reached a plain where some yonths, who had 
just come there, had placed a pot on a fire, and were cooking 
meat. The owner of the cow and his friends took these peo- 
ple for thieves, and felt convinced that they were cooking 
some portion of the lost animal, which they had stolen. So 
they seized and bound them, asking what meat they were 
preparing, and whence they had procured it. These youths 
could not answer for fear, but when the whip was applied 
to their backs, they were obliged to confess that they were 
brothers, and once had a mother. They had been dreadfully 
pinched with hunger. Their mother, in her love, said that 
death was preferable to such an existence. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

She could not bear to see her children perish before her 
eyes, and besought them to kiU her, and satisfy the cravings 
of hunger. They refrained as long as they could from such 
ft cruel expedient, but, at length, they killed their mother, 
iand this was her flesh in the pot. The story was not be- 
lieved. The villagers said that before they would credit it, 
their own eyes must have proof. The unhappy brothers took 
them to the spot where the entrails had been thrown : this 
sight aroused their suspicions the more, for the villagers 
maintained that some other person must have been sacrificed 
to their cravings, and that this was not their mother. The 
wretched lads supplicated and swore in vain. Then suddenly 
those entrails moved from the spot where they lay, and curled 
themselves around the feet of their tormentors. 
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(68.) 
To he translated into Urdu : — 

It happened, a day or two after the conversation with my 
father, that a tigress with a cub came into a small tract of 
jungle which lay near our village. The first day, she was 
seen, she killed a shepherd ; on the second day, another man, 
who had gone to look for his body, became her prey, and, on 
the third, she grievously wounded the headman of the village. 
He died during the night. A general meeting of the villagers 
was held, and it was determined that all the active men should 
proceed in a body, and attack the beast in her lair. The 
next morning we all assembled before day-break. There was 
one man, a huge large-whiskered and bearded Pathan, who 
volunteered to be our leader. Two swords were in his belt : 
he wore a shield across his back, and in his right hand he 
had a matchlock with the match lighted. 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

We all set out headed by this Pathan, who went on flour r 
ishing his sword, holding his matchlock in his left hand, and 
with his right smoothing up his moustachios. When we 
reached the jungle, I thought the !^an shewed signs of fear ; 
for, he was as arrant a coward as ever breathed. " The 
beast may be a leopard after all," said he^ " See, boys ! I 
will wait here : if it should really turn out to be a tiger you 
can let me know, and I will come and kill it.'' Against this, 
however, we all protested, and declared that all would go 
wrong without him, and, after some demur, he again proceed- 
ed. We went on until some bones and torn clothes, and the 
head of one of the unfortunate men lying near a bush^ proved 
very plainly that the animal was not far off. 
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(69.) 

To he translated into Urdu ; — 

He was succeeded by his son a notorious tyrant, who, after 
a reign of three years and a half, was assassinated by his 
own servants while he lay in a fit of intoxication. His infant 

son now ascended the throne. The government was condac- 
ted by his mother, and two Ministers of state. By their 

efforts the evil effects of the last reign were corrected ; but 
the neighbouring Kings^ hearing that the throne was filled 
by a child, prepared to take advantage of this occasion. The 
Bajahs of Orissa had the temerity to march to within ten 
miles of the capital, but were repulsed. The King of Malwa 
also took the field, and was joined by the Telinga and Orissa 
forces. Thus the kingdom, which was so flourishing during 
the reign of his able grandfather, became within a few 
years an easy prey to every ambitious Chief. 



To be i/ranslated into Hindi : — 
The boy-king was brought out, and placed in the centre of 
his troops, and an obstinate engagement ensued, in which 
the Commanders of the royal army bore down their opponents ; 
but, in the moment of victory, the King's foster-brother, 
who led the centre, and who was considered the main 
support of the kingdom, through a mean jealousy, suddenly 
bore the King and the royal standard off the field, and thus 
was the day lost. The King of Malwa followed up his 
victory, and took possession of the city. The unfortunate 
King retired with his courtiers to Firozabad, where, by 
threats and entreaties, he began to gather round him his 
men. The surrounding country was also laid under con* 
tribution, and fears were entertained that the dynasty was 
approaching its close. 
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(70.) 

To be iranslaied into Urdu : — 

There lived in the city of Bagdad a celebrated barber. 
He was so dexterous in his profession that he could shave a 
head, and trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes blind- 
folded ; and such a rua of business had he that at length 
he became proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever touch 
a head whose owner was not at least a gentleman. Wood 
for fuel was always scarce and dear at Baghdad ; and as his 
shop consumed a great deal, the wood-cutters brought their 
loads to him in preference, being almost sure of meeting with 
a ready sale. It happened, one day, that a poor wood*cutter, 
new in his profession, and ignorant of the character of the 
barber, went to his shop^ and offered him for sale a load of 
wood, which he had just brought from a considerable distance 
in the country on his ass* 



To he translated into Hindi : — • 

The barber immediately offered him a price, making use of 
these words, '* For all the wood that was upon the ass. '^ 
The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and asked for 
the money, ** Tou have not given me all the wood yet,*' said 
the barber, ^^ I must have the pack-saddle, too, into the bar- 
gain.'* " How ? " said the other in great amazement, " who 
ever heard of such a bargain ? '' In short, the overbearing 
barber, seized the pack-saddle, wood and all, and turned the 
fellow out of his shop, who immediately went to the Judge and 
stated his grievance. The Judge was one of the barber's cus- 
tomers, and refused to hear the case. The wood-cutter was 
not disheartened at this, but got a scribe to write a petition 
for him to the Caliph, which he duly pr^esented on Friday. 
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(71.) 
% be translated into Urdu • — 

• The horse' galloped on before hiia, anil led him sevtet'al 
miles out of his way into a wood. Jahandar followed him> 
and the horse's neighing roused a lion that was asleep. The 
lion started up> and, instead of pursuing the horse, ran directly 
at Jahandary who thought no more of his horse, but how 
to save his life, and avoid the attack of the lion. He ran 
into the thickest part of the wood, — the lion never lost sight 
of him, but kept pursuing him among the trees. In this 
extremity he said to himself, " God would not have punished 
me in this manner^ if the Princes, whom I have been ordered 
to kill, were not innocent ; arid now, to my misfortune, I 
have not my sabre to defend myself with.'' During his 
absence the two Princes^ were seized with a violent thirst> 
occasioned perhaps by the fear of deaths 



To be translated into Hindi ; — ^ 

. 'Prince Amjad told the Prince his brother thait there V^as 
a spring not. far off. "Ah ! brother !" said Asa'd, '^we 
have so little time to live, what need have we to quench our 
thirst?" Without paying any attention to this speech, 
Amjad unbound both himself and his brother^ whether the 
latter liked it .or not. They went to the spring, and, when 
they had refreshed themselves, they heard the roaring of the 
lion. They also heard Jahandar's dreadful cries in the wood, 
where he and the horse were. Prince Amjad immediately 
took up Jahandar's sabre which lay on the ground, saying to 
Asa'd, "Come, brother! let us go and save poor Jahandar's 
life : perhaps we may arrive in time to deliver him from the 
danger in which he now is.!' 

19 
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(72.) 

To he translated into Urdu :— * 

On this he was handcuffed, and, leaving the honse, I sobn 
mounted my horse, which had arrived meanwhile, and set onk 
with him towards my home. On the way I questioned him as 
to how his accomplices had escaped, and that he had not at- 
tempted to fly. He replied, " How could I know that you 
would have tracked me out in this way P They have not 
escaped : they are in the post-house on the high road." Having 
ascertained who they were, I despatched four horsemen to the 
place, above four miles off, to seize them. On arriving at my 
bouse, I took the necessary depositions of my attendants and 
the prisoner's confession. At 2 a. m. I had just retired to 
sleep, when I was awakened by the return of the policemen 
with the other murderers, I ordered them to be secured for 
the night in one of my rooms* 



To he translated into Hvndt :— 

In the morning the murderers were confronted with the 
prisoner, who steadily persisted in his story of the previous 
night, which the others as steadily denied. In the meantime, 
a party of trackers reported that they had followed the traces 
from the place wLere the murder occurred; that it appeared 
that one man had returned direct to the city, and that two of 
them after a considerable circuit had gone into the post-house. 
I then rode down to the place with some of my careful men, 
and, after a close and long search, they found buried under 
the earthen floor of one of the sheds the murdered man's 
turban, necklace, sword and a couple of bludgeons spotted 
with blood. On these things being produced, the prisoners 
made a clean breast of their guilts 
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(78.) 

To be translated into Urdu :— 

At last we entered the palace, where in the state-room I 
saw the King seated on his throne, attended on each side by 
persons of qaalitj. His Majesty took not the least notice of 
us. He was then deep in thought.- After an hour he start* 
led like one awakened, and, looking towards us, recollected 
the occasion of our coming. He spoke some words, and 
asked me several questions, and I addressed myself to him in 
all the languages I knew* When it was found that I could 
neither understand nor be understood, I was conducted by 
his order ix> an apartment in his palace, where two persons 
were appointed to attend me* My dinner was brought, and 
four persons of quality, whom I remembered to have seen 
yery near the King's person, did me the honour to dine with 
me^ and entertain me with choice f ood» 



To he translated into HindA ;-* 

' After dinner my company withdrew, and a person was sent 
io me by the royal order. He brought with him pen, ink, 
paper and three or four books, giving me to understand by 
signs that he was sent to teach me their language. We sat 
together four hours, in which time I wrote down a great 
nnmber of words with their translations over against them* 
I likewise made a shift to learn several short sentences ; for, 
when my tutor would order one of my waiters to fetch some- 
thing, to turn about, to make a bow, to sit, to stand, or to 
walk, then I took down the sentences in writing* After he 
had left me, I wrote down all my words with their translsr 
tions very clearly, and thus in a few days by the help of a 
faithful memory, I got some insight into the language* 



14§ L. s. & H. s. hindOstAnI. 

(74.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;— - 

A suicide occurred on Saturday last when a young man 
blew out his brains with a revolver while in a state of tem- 
porary insanity. It appears that he returned on Thursday tO 
the town from a hill station where he had been staying for 
the benefit of his health. After paying a visit to his friend, 
who lived in a different quarter of the citjr, he purchased a 
revolver from one of the well-known English shops, and then 
went to see the races. In the evening he hired a hackney 
carriage, and drove towards the suburbs. A quarter of an 
hour had not elapsed when the driver heard a shot fired, and, 
Idoking into the vehicle, he found the young man lying 
back with his brains blown out, and the revolver beside him; 
The man^ horror-stricken, drove to the nearest Thanah, and 
informed the police of what had occurred. 



To he translated into Hindi : 

The Inspector, on its being reported, ran to the carriagei and 
found that the young man had really killed himself. The 
body was immediately removed to the mortuary, where the 
Surgeon made a post mortem examination, which proved that 
the deceased had placed the muzzle of the revolver to his 
mouth and fired^ the bullet coming out of the top of his head. 
The funeral took place on Monday morning. The young 
man was well-known and liked in the town,- where he had 
many friends. He occupied an important position in an 
ofiGlce, and has several relatives in India. It is said that he 
had succeeded to a large property in his native laud, but no 
motive can be assigned for the rash act which was committed 
under the influence of temporary insanity. 
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(75.) . 

To be translated into Urdu ■: — 

A/pretty-lookiiig Hindu widow, aged about 20 years, ap- 
peared last week before the Magistrate, and said she was an 
inhabitant of Gurgaon, whiere her parents resided. She was 
married when only nine years old to a youth of a very respect- 
able family, and lived happily with him. But after his 
death, which took place three months ago, she had to leave 
her husband's house, partly because she was not on good 
terms with her sister-in-law, and partly because her father- 
in-law was unwilling to maintain her. She then came 
and lived with her parents. At first they were very kind 
to her, but she had afterwards to submit to all sorts of 
ill-treatment. She has now left them, and come to the town 
in the hope of re-marrying. Her caste-people, having be- 
come aware of her intentions, endeavoured -to thwart her* - 



To be translated mto Hindi ;— 

She ha& now come to know from a very reliable source that 
her parents intend to get her arrested on a charge of theft.. 
She therefore begs that the Magistrate would not issue any 
legal process against her. She has stolen .nothing, but she 
would at once put in an appearance in Court on a message 
being sent to her. The woman also requested that she might 
be protected against the threatened violence of her. parents 
and caste-people. The Magistrate agreed to her request, 
and gave her a note addressed to the Hindu advocate of the 
widow-marriage to protect her from her persecutors. She 
has been ordered not to go back to any of her Hindu rela^ 
tives, but to live with the advocate until arrangements should 
be made for her re-marriage. 
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(76.) 

To be translated mto Urdu :— 

Sir, there was formerly a merchant who was possessed of 
g^eat fortune, in landSj goods and ready money. He had a 
large number of clerks, factors and slaves, and from his 
great extent of commerce, he was from time to time obliged 
to make various journeys in order to arrange his affairs in 
person with his agents and constituents. One day, being 
under the necessity of going a long journey about an affair 
of importance, he mounted his horse, and put a portmanteau 
behind him with some biscuits and dates. This provision 
was absolutely necessary, as he had to pass over a great desert, 
where it was impossible to procure anything to eat. He 
arrived without any accident at the end of his journey, and, 
having despatched his business, took horse again to return 
home, which lay still at a considerable distance. 



To he translated into Hindi .*-« 

At the foot of a large walnut-tree, he perceived a fountain 
of very dear and cool water. He immediately alighted 
from his horse, and, tying him to a branch of the tree, sat 
down on its bank, and took some biscuits and dates out of 
his portmanteau. While he was thus satisfying his hunger, 
he threw the stones of the fruit on all sides. When he had 
done eating, being a good Musalman, he washed his hands, 
face and feet, and sat down to pray. He had not as yet 
finished his prayers, but was still on his knees, when he saw 
a genie, white with age and of an enormous stature, advanc- 
ing towards him with a scimitar in his hand, and speaking 
to him thus fiercely, << Bise up that I may kill thee with this 
sword, as you have killed my son.'' 



Ii. 8. & H. 8. HINDOsTAnI. I51 

(77.) 
To be translated into Urdu ^-^ 

One of them, coming np to me, said, " Ton are the stran- 
ger spoken of, — are not youP Gome in, we are glad to 
see you : we have heard of you so often, and now we see 
you." This was kindly spoken : so, stooping through the 
low door- way, I entered a roomy house. Some ten boys had 
just finished supper, and squatted round a fire. I was glad 
to stretch out on the palmyra mat they gave me, keeping 
myself low down to avoid the smoke which otherwise almost 
blinded me* I had with me a silver coin, and three strings 
of beads. A boy spitted a fowl over the fire, while my at* 
tendants dozed, for they were worn out with the long march 
of the day* After our meal, we were shewn into a room, on 
the fioor of which were spread several small beds with coarse 
blankets and dirty pillows placed over them. 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

When the morning broke upon us, we saw none of our 
pursuers, and began to indulge the hope that they had given 
up the chase. We had, however, only made four miles in 
eight hours, and our prospects of escape can scarcely be said 
to have improved. About 7 a. h. we saw some natives bath- 
ing, and persuaded a coolie to talk with them, and try to in- 
duce them to give us some food. The fellow took from us 
five rupees, and procured from one of the bathers a promise 
to obtain food* This man left his lo{d as a guarantee for his 
fidelity, but we saw no more of him. We afterwards came 
to know that orders had been sent down two miles further to 
seize us, and that a powerful Zamindar had engaged that he 
would not suffer one of us to escape. 
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(78.) 

To he translated into Urdu :— 

. Historians relate tb&t th^re-was in -Persia a* shepherd, who 
for a period of thirty . years had tended his sheep without 
having ever neglected his <laily prayers. One day, while 
engaged in praying, his flook took fright, and were dispersed. 
The shepherd ran e.very way to re-assemble them, and, per- 
ceiving that one of his sheep had got half of its body into 
the hole ' of a rock whence it could not get out, he ran to it 
and brought it out ; but he was struck with a dazzling light 
which immediately shone out of the opening. Qe examined 
it minutely, and soon found that it proceeded from a plate 
of gold of no very large extent. A few lines, not more than 
four, were inscribed on it in strange characters. .He opened 
the mouth of the hole a little wider, and found himself in a 
vault, which was not. above 7 f t* high, and about 5 ft. broad« 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

He looked at this tablet of gold with much attention, but 
could neither read nor comprehend what those four lines 
signified which he saw written thereon. To satisfy his 
curiosity, and to inform himself of its contents, he took it 
away with him, and, as soon as it was night, he put it under 
his vest, and repaired to the city. His first care was to shew 
it to those who, as he was informed, were the most learned 
men ; but, however, versed they might be in the sciences, 
there was not one of them who could explain this inscription. 
At length, one of the doctors said to him, "No person here 
can translate these characters. Go to Egypt : you will find 
there a venerable man, who can read the most ancient 
writings, and who knows all the sciences.** 
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(79.) 

To be translated into Urdu :<^- 

Manj hundred years ago, when the renowned Caliph 
Hariln-ar-Bashid ruled in Baghdad, there lived in the town of 
Basra, a merchant, who was called Yusuf • He had received 
a considerable property by inheritance from his father ; and 
his house, which was esteemed as the most splendid palace 
in the town, was situated on one of the finest spots. He was 
obliged to keep a great number of male and female slaves, as 
well for the management of his household affairs, as also to 
assist him in his commercial pursuits, for his business was 
very extensive. The largest warehouse in the bazar of the 
city belonged to him, and it was always filled with the most 
precious goods, which he caused to be collected from the 
remotest parts of the globe, either in ships or on the backs 
of his camels. 



To be translated into Hindi .--^ 

He had continued his business in this way for several 
years, and had altogether neglected his health through his 
perseverance and industry, when he felt at once that his 
strength was declining, and that he should soon become ex- 
hausted unless he permitted himself at times to take some 
recreation. He therefore very willingly resolved to buy a 
fine estate. It was situated only a few miles from the town, 
by the side of a river in a country combining means for 
hunting and fishing ; and the price was so moderate that he 
purchased it without much hesitation. He purposed to de- 
tach himself for a few weeks from his business, and to devote 
himself to pleasure and repose in the quiet and tranquillity 
of his country residence. 
20 
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(80.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

But after the expiration of this period, we were not long igno- 
rant of our sentence. We were informed that seven of our com- 
panions had been hanged, as they had been detected in the act 
of strangling travellers ; but against us there was no evidence 
so conclusive. The merchants who had escaped the fate of 
their associates could not swear that we had murdered any 
of those who had perished, and the horsemen who had cap- 
tured us knew no more than that we were of the party. Had 
this been all, we should probably have been released, and by 
this time might have joined our companions to begin life 
again. But one of our men, who had been executed, in a 
vain attempt to preserve his life confessed his crime ; and 
by this last stroke of ill-fortune we were convicted, and the 
decree went forth that we were to be imprisoned for life. 



To he translated into Hind^ : — 

Tbere was one. among the guards of the prison, a young 
man, who was always kinder in his deportment to us than any 
Qf his comrades. The food he brought us was better, and 
the water always pure, and in a clean vessel. He used to 
cheer us sometimes with the hope that our imprisonment 
IFOuld not last so long as had been decreed. He had our 
clothes washed for us, and did a thousand kind acts* It was 
through him, therefore, that I proposed to my fellow-prisoner to 
try our scheme of deliverance. I begged him to come to our 
cell at night, when he would be secure from observation, as I 
had something particular to communicate to him. He came 
at the appointed time, and seated himself muffled in a dark- 
coloured blanket close to the bars of our cell. , 
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(81.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

After the greater part of his followers had been slaugh- 
tered, the Prince himself was stunned with a huge stone, 
which was rolled down on him. He was instantly seized, 
disarmed and bound, and then placed in a little canoe, which 
was rowed into the middle of the river. There the men 
palled out the plugs^ and the boat with the Prince sank^ 
together. His wife, on learning his fate, plunged a dagger 
into her bosom, and expired. Two of her daughters fell also 
by their own hands ; the youngest was forcibly married to the 
Bajah of Arakan, but pined away and died. His two sons were 
drowned. Thus perished the unfortunate Shuja', root and 
I^anch. When the old Emperor heard of the catastrophe,^ 
he exclaimed, '* Could not the cursed infidel have left one 
son of Shuja' to avenge the wrongs of his grandfather P '' 



To be translated into HincU : — 

Two years after the fall of Hughli, the English obtained 
an imperial order to trade to Bengal by sea. It was ac- 
quired through the generosity of Mr. Broughton. In 1634, 
while the Emperor Shah Jahan was encamped in the Deccan, 
one of his daughters was severely burnt by her clothes taking 
fire. An express was sent to the English factory at Surat 
to request the prompt assistance of an English Surgeon. Mr. 
Broughton, the Surgeon of one of the Company^s ships, was 
sent, and he was so lucky as to effect a complete cure. The 
grateful Emperor desired him to name his reward, but, in- 
stead of asking anything for himself, he begged that the 
English nation might have permission to trade in Bengal 
free of duty, and to establish factories in that country. 
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(82.) 

To be translated into Urdu .— 

One day when the washerman had spread out her clothes 
to dry near the road-side, the Chief happened to pass by the 
scented garments. Such perfume hung in the breeze that 
for miles it entered the brains of the way-farers. He en- 
quired of the washerman, and ascertained, after a good deal 
of trouble, that they belonged to a certain woman married to 
'Umar, and whom his Highness had formerly rejected. Re* 
gret now took possession of his soul, and, in the spur of the 
moment, he proceeded to the woman's house intending, if 
the master should not be within, to delight his eyes with a 
glimpse of her. The husband was not at home. Deceivers 
employ many stratagems. The Chief found nothing better 
than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at some 
pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. 



To he translated into Hindi :-^ 

The fair lady, who knew nothing of all this, rose to screen 
herself from view, and enquired what the intruder sought, 
but the latter obtained what he had come for and departed* 
When he reached home, he threw himself like a mad man 
on his couch, abandoned food, drink and sleep, and spoke to 
no one. His Ministers were astonished at this conduct, but, 
having learnt the cause of it, they respectfully informed him 
that the difficulty could easily be overcome, and that he 
ought to be of good cheer. They agreed that it was neces-* 
sary, by some means, to bring the woman to their master's 
palace* To further this scheme, it was settled by these 
godless men that the Chief should make a show of more than 
usual cordiality and affection to the husband. 
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(83.) 

To be translated into Urdu .— 

My husband came to me at night, and, seeing my head 
bound up, asked me the reason of it. I told him that I had 
a bad head-ache, but he took up a candle, and saw my cheek 
was hurt. " How comes this wound 9 " said he. Although 
I was not guilty of a very great fault, I could not make up 
my mind to disclose the whole affair to him ; for, to make 
such a confession before a husband was rather inconsistent 
with reason. I bold him that as I was going to purchase by 
his permission the silk I wanted, a porter with a bundle of 
wood passed so close to me that one of the sticks had grazed 
x&y cheek, but it is not much hurt. At this my husband 
was extremely angry. *' This act," said he, " shall not go 
unpunished. I will to-morrow cause all the porters of the 
town to be hanged.'' 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Fearful of occasioning the death of so many innocent peo- 
ple, I said to my husband, " Take care, my lord ! how you 
commit such an act of injustice. I should be very sorry to 
be the cause of your doing it." " Then tell me truly," said 
he, "how came you by this wound ? " I then related to him 
that it had been done by a broom-seller's donkey, which gave 
me such a push, while the man's head was turned on one 
side, that I fell down, and cut my cheek against a piece of 
glass." " If it is so," said he, " then to-morrow morning 
before sun-rise the Grand Vizier shall be informed of this 
insolence, and he shall cause all the broom-sellers to be put to 
death." " In the name of God," said I, interrupting him, 
** I entreat you to pardon them, — they are not guilty." 
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(84.) 

To be translated mto Urdu : — 

At 6 p. K. on Wednesday last a policeman on his beat at 
ft certain Ghaut saw a large tin box on the steps of it. He 
thought that it belonged to somebody. Two hours later on, 
as no claimant appeared, he brought the matter to the notice 
of his Jama'dar, who communicated the intelligence to the 
wharf Superintendent^ who ordered the removal of the box 
to the local Thanah, where it was conveyed through a 
sweeper. The box, which was about 3 ft. long and 1 ft. 
wide and deep, and encased in a gunny bag tied with a piece 
of string, was opened, and it revealed the corpse of a 
Muhammadan. The hands and legs were fastened like a 
{owl, and the body was doubled up. From the position of 
the body it thus appeared that the man was brutally mur«. 
dered, and huddled into this receptacle like a ball. 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

Searching enquiries being instituted by the police, the 
wife of the deceased was found, and her evidence would shew 
that the deceased left home at 11 a. m. on Wednesday, hav- 
ing been dressed in a red lungl, a white jacket and a red cap. 
The deceased had a pair of shoes on, and carried an umbrel- 
la and a piece of paper, which was a bill, in his hands. The 
deceased had told her that he was going to the prisoner to 
realize money due to him for building a thatched house, as 
he was by profession a thatcher. Something was written on 
that bill, but as she could not read nor write, she was unable 
to tell its contents. When her husband left home he was 
all right, and in perfect good hesLlth* She did not see* 
him alive again. 
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(85.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — - 

He was a handsome and perfectly well-made fellow, with 
straight strong limbs. He was tall, and about twenty-silt 
years of age. His hair was long and black, and his forehead 
high and large. After he had slept about half an hour, he 
awoke again, and came out of the cave to me, where I had 
been milking my goats. As soon as he espied me, he cam^ 
running to me, and laid down his head on the ground close 
to my feet* I ordered him to get up, and let him know by 
digns that I was very well pleased with him. In a little 
time I began to speak to him, and teach him to converse 
with me. I likewise taught him to say " yes " or " no,'? 
and to know the meaning of them. I gave him some milk 
in an earthen pot, and let him see me drink it before him. 
He drank it off, and made signs that it was very good« 



To he translated into Hindi :— - 

^ I stayed there with him all that night ; but, as soon as it 
was day, I beckoned to him to come with me, and let him 
know I would give him some clothes, at which he seemed 
very glad. I then led him up to the top of the hill to see if 
his enemies were gone. Pulling out my telescope, I saw plainly 
the place where tbey had been, but there was no appearance 
of them or their canoes ; so that it was plain they were gone, 
and had left their two comrades behind them, without making 
any Bearch after them. But I was not content with this 
discovery. I took my man with me, giving him the sword 
in his hand with the bow and arrows on his back. I made 
him carry one gun for me, while I carried two for mysdf ,> 
and away we marched to the place where the suvages were. - 
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(86.) 

To he translated into Urdu .*— 

To please the King my father, I mounted the horse, and, 
as soon as I was on it, I put my hand upon a peg, (as I had 
seen the Indian do before me,) to make the horse mount 
into the air, and did not wait to take instructions from him* 
The instant I touched the peg, the horse mounted with me 
into the air as swift as an arrow shot out of a bow, and, in a 
short time, I was at such a distance from the earth that I 
could not distinguish any object. On account of the swift* 
ness of the motion I was for some time unapprehensive of 
the danger to which I was exposed ; but when I grew sensi- 
ble of it, I endeavoured to turn the peg the contrary way. 
The experiment, however, would not answer my expectations. 
The horse continued to mount with me, and carried me to a 
greater distance from the earth. 



To he translated into Hind^ :— 

After some time I discovered another peg, which I turned, 
and soon perceived that the horse, instead of rising, began 
to descend, and I soon found myself so surrounded with 
darkness that it was not possible for me to guide the horse 
to any place of safety. In this condition I laid the bridle 
on his neck, and resigned myself to the will of God to dis- 
pose of me as He thought best. The horse, at last, reached 
the ground, and I dismounted. I examined the place where 
I was, and discovered it to be the terrace of this palace, and 
found the door of the stair-case half open. I came down 
the stairs without making any noise, and, seeing a door 
open by a small light, I put my head into the room, saw some 
eunuchs asleep, and a great light in another room. 
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(87.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

Many years ago there lived in a remote island a faqir who 
was remarkable for his piety and generosity. The coasfc was 
dangerous, and many sailors, who had been ship-ynrecked, 
could tell of (the care and attention with which this good old 
man on stormy nights came out of his place to render help, 
and give food and shelter to all. The renown of this fapr 
had spread so far and wide, that a neighbouring King became 
desirous of an interview with him, and sent one of his cour- 
tiers to bring him into his presence with honour ; but the 
pious man refused to obey his summons. The £ing was 
greatly enraged, and vowed that he would be revenged. He 
sent a vessel with armed men to seize him, but a storm arose, 
and all perished. The King, being alarmed, wrote a humble 
letter to ike faqir, and asked for his forgiveness. 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

In the tieginning of the year 1585, a ship on her way to 
India was wrecked* A party of soldiers landed in the coun- 
try of Abyssinia, the rest put out to sea in a bark which had 
been constructed from the debris oi the wrecked vessel. The 
pilot,, seeing that the bark was over-loaded, warned the Cap- 
tain that it would sink unless a dozen men were put over- 
board. Accordingly lots were drawn, and, among others, the 
lot fell upon a soldier. His younger brother fell at the feet 
of the Captain, and earnestly entreated to be allowed to take 
the place of his elder. " My brother,'* he said, " is more 
useful than I am. He supports my sisters, and if they lose 
him they will die. Preserve their lives in his, and let me 
perish who can be of no service to them." 
21 
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(88.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

A most cold-blooded murder of a MuJ^ammadan lad, aged 
about five years, committed about a month ago, has been 
brought to light. The accused is by birth a Hindu, but had 
embraced Islamism, and changed his name. Having no home 
to go to, nor any ostensible means of livelihood, he had to 
put up in a mosque. On the evening of the 4th November 
last, the lad was playing near the mosque along with a num- 
ber of other children, when the accused came up, and car- 
ried him away in his arms, telling him that he was going to 
buy him toys from the market. About 10 p. h. the same 
night, the father of the child who had been absent at a Pan- 
chdyet returned, and discovered that the child as well as the 
accused were missing. After a fruitless search, the police 
were informed of the matter. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

A few days after, while the father was returning home one 
evening, he accidentally caught sight of the accused, who 
immediately took to his heels, but, before he had proceeded 
some distance, he was arrested and made over to the police. 
On being placed before the Magistrate, he made a clean breast 
of his guilt. It appears that he had taken the poor lad to a 
paddy-field, south of the village market, where he held him 
tight by the throat till he expired. He then removed a pair 
of silver bangles from the lad^s arm, and a silver chain round 
his neck, and sold them to a goldsmith for 14 annas. When 
his deposition was recorded, he was committed to take his 
trial at the Criminal Sessions. The body of the child is 
believed to have been devoured by jackals. 
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To be translated into Urdu ;— 

Daring the famine season an unfortunate man named 
Chetha^ whose wife and children had died of starvation^ and 
being himself driven by hunger, went one day to a neigh- 
bour's field, and there misappropriated a seer of cotton with 
the intention of bartering the same at a Baniya's shop, but 
being taken red-handed in the act of stealing by the village 
Chaukidar and the owner of the property, he was sentenced 
by the Magistrate to six months' rigorous imprisonment. 
When released, he was seized on his exit from jail, and 
brought before the Magistrate to have security demanded 
from him for his future good behaviour. His name was 
enrolled in the book of bad characters, and then the poor 
man was permitted to return to his village to be placed 
under strict surveillance of the police. 



To be translated into Hindi: — 

In process of time Chetha got employed in the fields, and 
began to earn an honest livelihood, but a Chaukidar every 
night and all hours of the night used to call out to him, and 
rouse him from his slumbers. This went on for a few years, 
when one night the mail cart got plundered at a neighbour- 
ing village, and as ill-luck would have it, Chetha on that same 
night not hearing the Chaukidar's call, did not answer. The 
police flocked like vultures to the scene of the robbery, and 
commenced enquiries. It was reported that Chetha was 
absent from his house that night, so he was seized, tortured 
and sent up for trial. The fact of his being absent from his 
house on the night of the robbery was urged as strong 
grounds of his being guilty. He was accordingly senten- 
ced to three years' imprisonment with hard labour. 
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To he translated into Urdu : — 

He said, ^^ A peasant, mounted on a mnle, had, by some 
accident, entered the tent where I lay senseless, and finding 
me alone, and stabbed in several places, fastened me on the 
back of his mule, and carried me to his house, where he 
applied to my wounds certain herbs chewed, which cured me 
in a few days. I returned thanks to the peasant, and gave 
him all the diamonds I had. I then set forward towards the 
city of Haran, but, having learnt on the road that some neigh- 
bouring Princes had gathered forces, and were coming to 
make an attack on the kingdom of his Majesty, I made my- 
self known to the villagers, and stirred them up to under- 
take his defence. I armed a number of young men, and, 
putting myself at their head, happened to arrive at the very 
time when the two armi0s were engaged with each other.^ 
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To be translated into Hindi :— 

When he had done speaking, the King said, ^^ Let us return 
thanks to God for having preserved my son, but it is neces- 
sary that the traitors, who would have destroyed him, should 
perish this very day." " Sir !'' answered the generous youth, 
" though they are wicked and ungrateful, remember they 
are your own flesh and blood, and my brothers. I forgive 
their ofEence, and beg you to pardon them." This magnani- 
mity drew tears from the eyes of the Eing, who caused the 
high and low of his kingdom to be assembled, and declared 
the youth his heir. Then he ordered the Princes, who were 
prisoners, to be brought before him loaded with irons. The 
young Prince struck ofiE their chains, and embraced them one 
after another with much affection. 
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To be translated into Urdu :— 

The Chief gladly acceded to mj proposition, and I was 
waited on by a yenerable grey-beard of some seventy years 
of age, who said that he was both ready and anxious for the 
adjustment of the dispute. I immediately put a stop to all 
other matters, and, collecting the leaders of the two villages, 
I made them sit on the ground in a large circle around us. I 
quickly, however, saw from the spirit displayed on both sides, 
that there was very little prospect of the case being speedi- 
ly settled. Accordingly, I left them for a few days to dis- 
cuss matters among themselves, but strictly enforced their 
attendance from morning until evening. When I thought 
they must be both well tired of each other, I would now and 
then look in to see how matters were advancing. 



To he translated into Hindi :— 

Anxious to lose no more time we all mounted our horses. 
The little boy was put on an elephant with the old Chief, 
and, accompanied by hundreds of the villagers, (many of 
whom were mounted, and many more on foot), we took our 
way to the disputed boundary. Our road took us near the 
village ; and, as we approached, we were met by some hun- 
dreds of the women who insisted on the child being given 
up, and reviled the headman and myself with much abuse. 
Nothing could exceed the uproar. They beat their breasts, 
tore their hair, and filled the air with their cries and lamen- 
tations. It was with great difficulty and much delay that 
we finally got free from them. Indeed, I think, fchey would 
have succeeded in carrying off the child, had he not been out 
of their reach. 
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(92.) 
To he translated into Urdu .— 

At this moment, his nephew Salaiman approached him 
with some of his new attendants ; and, before he had any sus- 
picion of their purpose, they discharged their arrows at him 
with such effect that he fell senseless on the ground. Sul- 
aiman, conceiving that his object was accomplished, galloped 
directly to the camp, announced the King's death and his 
own accession, and directed himself to be formally proclaim- 
ed. While he was seated on the throne, and receiving the 
homage of the renowned officers, ' Ala*ud-din came gradually to 
himself ; and, after his wounds were bound up, he determin- 
ed to join his brother at Jhayin. He was dissuaded from 
this by one of his officers, who advised him sot to give bis 
nephew time to establish his authority, but to shew himself 
to the army, whose fidelity he had no reason to distrust. 



To be translated into Hindi :— 

'Ala-ud-din saw the wisdom of his advice, and, wounded as 
he was, he mounted his horse, and proceeded towards the 
camp. He met some foraging-parties on the way, by which 
his retinue was increased to about 500 horses. With this es- 
cort, he presented himself on an eminence in full view of the 
camp, and displayed the white umbrella, which was then the 
sign of sovereignty. He was no sooner perceived than the 
whole army flocked to join him ; and, the usurper, finding 
himself left almost alone, mounted his horse, and sought for 
safety in a precipitate fiight. He was overtaken, and brought 
before the King, who put him, with the other conspirators, to 
death. The King then proceeded to join his brother, and 
soon after resumed the siege of Bintambor. But his utmost 
efforts were insufficient to take the place. 
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To he translated into Urdu :— 

A man, named Hamid 'All, was charged with committing 
burglary a few days ago at the residence of a tailor named 
Sbai^ Rahman. The complainant and his wife had left the 
honse at dusk, and, on their return, they discovered a box 
broken open, and all their valuables, consisting of jewellery, 
cash, and wearing apparel, valued at Bs. 150, gone. The 
police, on taking up the enquiry, found that a neighbour of 
the complainant had also been robbed of some clothes. Most 
of the stolen property was found in the thief's possession, and 
a portion of the jewellery was recovered from a neighbouring 
jungle. The prisoner was sentenced to pay a fine of Es. 30, 
in addition to six months' rigorous imprisonment, and, in 
default of payment, to additional simple imprisonment for 
three months. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Departing from the ford, we went about a mile down the 
river, when the fisherman paddled his boat to the bank, and 
desired me to jump out. Having tied the boat to a stake, 
he stripped off his clothes, and dived for such a length of 
time that I thought he was drowned, and was surprised to 
see his wife look on with so much indifference. But my fears 
were over when he rose astern of the boat, and called for a 
rope. With this rope he dived a second time, and then got 
near the boat, and told the boy to assist him in pulling up. 
At length, they brought up a large basket, ten feet in dia- 
meter, containing two fine fish, which the fisherman carried 
ashore, and hid in the grass. We then went further down, 
and pulled up another basket in which were eight fish. He 
now left us to take his prizes to market for sale. 
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(94.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

It appeared that the plaintiff came to the Jama'dar on 
the night of the 25th ultimo^ about 10 o'clock p. m., and 
asked his assistance in recovering some property which, he 
said, had been stolen from his house a few hours previously. 
He further stated that he had gone to the bazar about 
6 o'clock that evening to square accounts with the Baniya, 
and, on his return about 9 o'clock, had found that in his ab- 
sence his box had been broken open, and two gold rings, one 
silver chain, and one medal, with some wearing apparel, had 
been abstracted therefrom. The Jama'dar accompanied the 
plaintiff to his hut, and found things to be as he had stated, 
but, on examining the box, although there were signs of vio- 
lence, it did not appear that the lock was much injured. He 
therefore closely cross-examined the plaintiff. 



To he translated mto Hindi .— 

A poor man laboured under the idea that a certain mer- 
chant owed him the sum of Es. 36, and as the latter declined 
to pay up his debt, the creditor determined to put an end to 
his own life. With this view he went to an opium-seller's 
shop, asked for eleven pice worth of opium, and, having 
swallowed it, tied to his neck an empty jar, and walked bold- 
ly to the river, and plunged in. When the jar was filled with 
water, his resolution failed him, and he called out for help. 
Fortunately he was seen by the workmen in a brick manu- 
factory, one of whom boldly went to the rescue ; and, though 
the drowning man was two or three hundred yards from the 
bank, he managed to haul him out in safety. He was brought 
out quite insensible. 
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To he translated into Urdu : — 

We lived together thus twenty years without any children. 
My desire for offspring was so great that I purchased a 
female slave, by whom I had a son, who was very promising* 
My wife, being jealous, conceived a violent hatred for both the 
mother and child, but concealed it so well that I did not know 
of it then. Meantime my son grew up,and he was about 
ten years old when I was obliged to make a journey. Before 
my departure, I recommended to my wife both the slave and 
the child, and prayed her to take great care of theni during 
my absence^ As she was a famous magician, she carried my 
son one day to a lonely place, where she changed him into a 
calf, and gave him to my farmer to , bring him up. She did 
not stop here, bat transformed the slave into a cow, and sent 
her also to my farmer. 



To he translated into Hindi ;— 

Immediately on my return, I enquired after my child and 
his mother. " Tour slave," said she, " is dead ; and as for 
your son, I know not what is become of him.*' I was sorry 
on account of the death of the slave, but as my son had only 
disappeared, I was in hopes he would return soon. How- 
ever, eight months passed, and I heard no tidings of him. 
In order to celebrate one of our annual festivals, which took 
place about that time, I ordered my farmer to bring me the 
fattest cow for sacrifice. In accordance with my order, he 
brought me the cow which was my own slave, the unfortu- 
nate mother of my son. Having bound her, I was about to 
jmake the sacrifice, when she bellowed so piteously that I 
could perceive streams of tears fall from her eyes, 
22 
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(96.) 
To be translated into Urdu :«-« 

Isma'il in this village carried on the trade of a cloth-mer- 
chant when he was at home. He daily sat in his shop with 
different kinds of cloth before him for sale, but it was 
plain even to me to see that he was restless and uneasy. He 
would very often be absent for days together, without his 
family knowing where he had gone, and he would suddenly 
return with large quantities of cloth and other articles, 
which were always exposed for sale. I continued to be the 
object of his greatest care ; for, indeed, I was more kindly 
treated by him than I ever had been by my father, who was 
proud and ill-tempered. My new mother,, too, never gave 
me reason to be displeased with her, for having no child 
of her own, I was her only favourite. I was well-dressed, 
and had every indulgence that a child could wish for. 



To be transhxted into Hindi ;— 

As 1 grew older, 1 observed that Isma'il used very fre- 
quently to have a number of men at his house by night, and 
I was naturally curious to know who they were, and why they 
assembled. One evening, when I knew they were expected, 
I feigned to lie down, and go to sleep as usual. But when 
they had all come, I got up cautiously, and hid myself be- 
hind a screen at the further end of the room. After meal 
they all drew together, and began conversing in a language I 
only partially understood. I thought this strange, as I knew 
Hindustani and the common dialect, having picked up the 
latter by associating with the boys of the town. By and by 
Isma'fl went to a closet very near where I lay, and his move- 
ments alarmed me greatly^ as I was fearful of being discovered. 
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(97.) 

To be translated i/nto Urdu : — 

A Jew was eharged with having brutally assaulted his 
wife, a girl about twelve years of age. It appeared that 
she was recently marriefl to this man, who had already one 
wife at the time, but who wanted another to cook his food* 
When the girl went to live with him, he forced her to grind 
corn day and night, and, if she ever refused, he starved and 
beat her. Even on her Sabbath day, she was kept to this work 
contrary to her religion. One Saturday, about two weeks 
ago, he found on his return home that his food had not been 
prepared. He struck her a severe blow on the chest with 
his foot, tied her feet with a rope, and hung her up by the 
feet. Then tearing off her clothes, he branded her with a 
hot piece of iron all over the body. The other wife only 
heartlessly looked on at this outrage, and seemed pleased. 



To be translated into Hind^ ;— 



' \ 



When the poor girl raised an alarm, he gagged her mouth 
with his handkerchief. She fainted with pain, and when she 
came to her senses again, she found herself lying in a corner, 
and the husband and the other wife standing by. From the 
violence of the beating she became very ill, and had to go to 
her mother's without the permission of her cruel husband. 
As soon as the man had learned this, he repaired thither, and 
threatened to stab the mother of the girl. The husband in 
his deposition stated that having one day left a little orphan 
under the care of his wife, he, on his return borne, found the 
child lying in an insensible state under a chdrpoy^ and his 
wife was not at home. He went in search of her, and finding 
her dragged her home, as she would not couie with him. 
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(98.) 
To be translated into Urdu : — 

When wandering through the wood, I came upon an object 
which seemed to be a dead body, but, on looking at it more 
closely, it shewed some signs of life. It was the body of an 
old man, full seventy years of age, in a most emaciated state, 
and with scarcely a rag to cover him. He had neither bag 
nor wallet nor property of any description, and he seemed in 
the last stage of disease. His mind was wandering, he could 
not speak distinctly, and his glazed eye indicated the near 
approach of death. I ordered my attendants to carry the 
old man on their shoulders, but they hesitated to touch a 
body so begrimed with filth. However, I had him conveyed 
to my tent, placed him on a bed, and gave him some food. 
In the course of the day he rallied sufficiently to be able to 
tell me his story. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

He told me he had remained under the ber tree, where I 
had found him, for 15 days too weak to crawl any further, 
and that none of the people would take him into their houses. 
Now and then some woman passing to and fro would bring 
him a little food, and fill his lota with water. During one 
of his fits of insensibility, his few remaining things had 
been carried off, and for the last two days he had eaten 
nothing, and, feeling himself dying, had resigned himself to 
his fate. " Now " added the old man, " that I have eaten, 
I feel strong. I shall live to return home to my family. 
May the Almighty grant my prayers !" The old man, ad 
he said this, seemed greatly exhausted, and fell asleep. In 
half an hour my servant came in, and said that he was dead. 
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(99.) 

To be translated into Urdu .— 

Those who have written the history of the kingdom of 
Diyarbikr inform ns, that there formerly reigned in the city 
of Haran a most magnificent and potent King, who loved his 
subjects, and was equally loved by them. He was endued 
with all virtues ; and, though he had in his seraglio the most 
beautiful women in the world, yet he was destitute of chil- 
dren. He continually prayed to Heaven for them ; and, one 
night in his sleep, a comely person appeared to him, and 
said, " Your prayers are heard : you have obtained what you 
desired. Else as soon as you are awake, go to your prayers, 
and make two genuflexions, then walk into the garden of 
your palace, call your gardener, and bid him bring you Or 
pomegranate : eat as many of the seeds as you like^ and your 
wishes shall be accomplished.'' 



To he translated into Hindi :•— > 

The King, as soon as he awoke, got up, went to prayers, 
and made two genuflexions. He then went into his garden, 
took fifty pomegranate seeds, which he counted and ate. He 
had fifty wives, who all proved with child, but there was one 
called Piroza, who did not appear to be pregnant. He took 
an aversion to that lady, and would have her put to death. 
" Her barrenness," said he, ** is a sure proof that Heaven 
does not think her worthy to be the mother of a Prince : it 
is my duty to deliver the world from an object which iff 
odious to the Lord." He had formed this cruel resolution,' 
but his Vizier dissuaded him from it, by representing that 
all women were not of the same constitution, and that it was 
not impossible but that Piroza might be with Child. 
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(100.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;•— 

' By this time the moon began to riee, and cast over the 
plain her light which was of mnoh assistance to us. The 
first thing was to examine the ground, and the soil being 
light and sandy, we had no difficulty in tracking the mur« 
derers for some distance. The science of tracking was well 
understood by our companions^ and I have known such 
adepts in the art to be able to follow a track for hundreds 
of miles. I was once with a party of villagers and police 
following a number of Thugs, who had murdered five. tra- 
vellers on the preceding night. The ground was hard and 
covered with grass, and beyond the marks of a struggle here 
and there, I could see nothing. But the trackers with me 
told precisely the number of men, women, children and ponies 
of which the party consisted. . 



To he translated into Hinda :•— 

After much enquiry we found that the murdered man Was 
on his way from the city to my house, and that he had come 
to a certain point alone when he was suddenly attacked by 
several men. Here he had fought and been killed. The 
distance we examined was some two or three hundred yards, 
and in this space we found one of bis shoes, the scabbard of 
a sword, and two bludgeons covered with sword-cuts and 
blood. By this time it was near twelve o'clock, and the 
moon had already gone down. I felt much distressed, and 
did not know what course to adopt under such circumstances. 
We had no clue to the murderers ; and so dreadfully was 
the face disfigured that we could not discover the probable 
caste of the man, much less who he was. 
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(101.) 

To he translated into Urdu t^^ 

Intelligence was soon carried to the Emperor that his 
nephew had conquered Devgarh, and acquired wealth Bur« 
passing that enjoyed by any sovereign of Delhi. The old 
Emperor already reckoned on these treasures as his own, but 
his keener councillors could easily perceive that the conquer- 
ing hero had not amassed such riches at the risk of his life 
for the benefit of others. Some counselled an immediate at- 
tack on him, but the more wary advised that no step should 
be taken till he appeared in open revolt. 'Ala-ud din, know-* 
ing how many enemies he had at court, dissembled his views, 
and directed all his craft to obtain possession of the Em- 
peror's person. He deceived the nobles by declaring that as 
a mark of his sincere attachment to his uncle, he would lay 
all the riches as an offering at his feet*. 



To be translated into Hindi :— 

Be deputed his brother to court to cajole his uncle, ahd 
to insinuate that the only way for him to obtain this trea-^ 
sure was to proceed in person to Kura, and visit his nephew. 
Allured by the hope of gold, which the old man, being then 
in his eightieth year, could not hope to enjoy, he proceeded 
thither with an army. 'Ala-ud din marched out to meet him, 
and sent his brother Almas Beg, an infamous traitor, to 
persuade the Emperor at the approaching interview to dis* 
pense with the greater part of his retinue. The infatuated 
octogenarian advanced almost alone to meet his nephew, 
whose troops surrounded and slew him without any resistance, 
and, cutting off his head, fixed it on a spear, and paraded 
it through the camp. 
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(102.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

Next morning as soon as the sun had dried my clothes, I 
put them on, and went forward to see where I was. I had 
not walked far before I found out that I was upon a little 
desert island, very pleasant, and where there grew several 
sorts of trees and wild fruits ; but I observed that it was 
very far from the main land, which much diminished the joy 
I felt for having escaped the dangers of the sea. I never* 
theless trusted in God, and prayed Him to dispose of me ac- 
cording to His will and pleasure. Soon after I saw a vessel 
coming directly to the island. I doubted not but they would 
anchor there, and, not knowing what sort of people they 
might be^ whether friends or foes, I thought it not safe for me 
to be seen. I therefore got up into a very thick tree, from 
whence I might safely have a view of them. 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

The vessel came into a little creek, where ten slaves landed 
carrying a spade and other instruments fit for digging up the 
ground. They went towards the middle of the island, where 
I saw them stop, and dig up the earth for some time, after 
which I thought I saw them lift up a trap-door. They re- 
turned again to the vessel, from which they landed many 
sorts of provisions and furniture, which they carried to 
that place where they had broken grounds. They then be- 
gan to descend, which made me suppose it was a subterrane- 
ous dwelling. I saw them once more go to the ship^ and 
return soon after with an old man, who led a very handsome 
young man of about 14 or 15 years of age by his hand> 
They all went down by the trap-door. 
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(103.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

A most mysterious affair occurred on Thursday night which 
looked like an attempt to commit murder, but the facts of 
the case are so strange that no opinion can as yet be formed 
upon it. About half -past 10 p. m. a lad, aged 13 years, and 
in the employ of a rich merchant, was returning to his 
master after collecting money from some customers residing 
in a narrow lane behind an old mosque. He had some gold 
and silver ornaments on his person, and as he was passing 
by a tank, he was bodily lifted from behind, and thro vm over 
the wall which, was 4 feet in height. He fell into the tank 
behind it. The sudden noise caused by the splash in the 
water attracted the notice of a Muhammadan and two stran- 
gers, who passed by that place ; and the former, suspecting 
that some person had fallen into it, at once jumped in. 



To he translated mto Hiridl .— 

On diving into the tank he fortunately came upon the boy, 
seized him by the hair of his head, and brought him up in a 
very exhausted condition. He was immediately removed to 
the hospital^ where he recoverd after a short time. The 
three men, who happened to arrive there on hearing the 
splash, state that they saw no person near by the tank or 
running away from the place ; but the boy positively affirms 
that he was bodily lifted off his legs, and thrown into the 
tank, and no attempt was made to remove the gold and 
silver ornaments he had on him before he was thrown in. 
On enquiries being made by the police no information could 
be got as to the boy having any enemy. The natives conse- 
quently put it down to the work of Satan. 
23 
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(104.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

A certain Prinoe was very wild and riotous. He mixed 
with low companions^ who often led him to do many base and 
foolish acts quite unworthy of a Prince. On one occasion , 
one of his friends was tried for some offence before the 
Judge. He was found guilty^ aud was ordered to be sent to 
prison. When the Prince, who was in the Court, heard the 
sentence, he fell into a great rage. He spoke Tery rudely 
to the Jadge, and commanded him to let his friend off. 
*' Prison " he said '' is no place for a Prince's friend. I am 
the heir-apparent, and I forbid you to send this man to 
prison like a common thief." " Prince or no Prince,** replied 
the Judge, " you have no right to speak thus to me while I 
am deciding cases : I have sworn to do justice, and justice I 
shall do." 



To be translated into Hindi :— - 

The coolness with which the Judge spoke made the Prince 
more angry, and he rushed up to the Judge, and struck him a 
severe blow on the face. Whereupon the Judge ordered the 
officers of the Court to seize the Prince, and take him to 
prison with his friend. ** I do this," he said, *' not because 
he has done me harm, but because he has insulted the honour 
of the law." Turning again to the Prince, he added, 
" Young man ! you will one day be King. How can you 
expect your subjects to obey you, if you yourself thus dis- 
obey the laws now?" On hearing this, the Prince was very 
much ashamed of himself. He had not a word to. say, but, 
laying down his sword, he bowed to the Judge, and walked 
quietly off to prison. 
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(105.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

Pri&ce Asa'd, knowing how to swim, plied his hands and 
feet so well that^ assisted by the waves, he got safe to shores 
The first thing he did after he had reached land was to re* 
turn thanks to God, who had delivered him from so great a 
danger, and once more rescued him from the hands of the 
adorers of fire. He then stripped himself, and, wringing 
the water out of his clotheS) spread them on a rock, where 
by the heat of the sun and the rock together, they soon 
dried. After which he lay down to rest himself, deploring 
his miserable condition, not knowing in what country he 
was, or which way to go. He dressed himself again, and 
walked on along the coast. At last, he came to a sort of 
path which he followed, and travelled three days through a 
city which was not inhabited. 



To be translated into Hindi ;— 

Going along, he came near a city, which he knew to be 
that of the magicians, where he had been so ill-used before, 
and where his brother Amjad was then the Grand Vizier. 
At this he was very much rejoiced, for he had resolved not 
to come to any of the fire- worshippers, but only to converse 
with the Musalmans. As the night was far advanced, and 
consequently all the shops in the bazar had been shut up, he 
met with very few people in the streets ; and, not knowing any 
inn or place of shelter, he resolved to stay in a burial-ground 
near the city, where there were several tombs built in the 
form of mausoleums. Having found the door of one of them 
open, he entered it, and resolved to pass the night there, 
and visit some of his co-religionists early the next morning. 
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(106.) 

To }>e translated into Urdu : — 

Once upon a time, in the city of Kabul, there lived a 
facetious Mulla, who sat at a comer of the principal gate of 
the bazar, and who sold fortune for a small sum of money. 
His commodity consisted of small bits of paper, upon which 
were inscribed sentences and prayers from the Qoran^ and 
which he sold according to the virtue they possessed* It 
happened that an Indian merchant, returning to his own 
country from pilgrimage, stopped to rest for a few days at 
Kabul. The cry of the MuUa struck his ear. He imme- 
diately became a purchaser, and asked for the largest possible 
quantity. The MuUa upon this produced a whole Qoran, an 
old book, which he put into the scales, and, having weighed 
it, asked a large price for it. The merchant at once delivered 
up his all, and purchased the Book. 



To he translated into Hind^ :— 

When he returned to his own city, he exhibited his pur- 
chase as the sure secret for obtaining prosperity, but, not 
understanding Arabic, it remained in the corner of his house. 
Some of his countrymen laughed at, — others envied him. 
One night, he took the Book into his hands, and turned over 
the leaves from beginning to end, hoping to discover some- 
thing to his advantage, and sure enough, between the two 
leaves, which had been stuck together, he found a few lines 
written in the Nagri character which he could read. Prom 
these he learnt that the Book had belonged to a Muhammadan 
merchant of Kashmir, and that by way of memorandum the 
owner of it had written that under a certain tree near a 
certain place he had buried ten bags of gold. 
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(107.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

He accordingly stole out of the fort mounted on a horse, 
into whose saddle-bags he had stuffed a large amount of the 
more valuable jewellery from the plunder of the palace, 
which he had ever since retained in his own keeping in view 
of an emergency. He thanked his stars for the precaution 
he had taken, as it had buoyed up his sinking spirit. He 
rode some twelve miles through the winter night, avoiding 
the haunts of men, and apparently hoping to cross the 
Jumna, and find refuge with the Sikhs. At last, in the 
midst of the dawn, his weary horse, wandering over the 
fields, fell into a pit used for the descent of the oxen who 
draw up the bucket from a well for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. The horse rose and galloped off, but the rider was 
stunned by his bruises, and remained where he fell. 



To be translated into Hindi :— 

As the day dawned, the Brahman cultivator came to yoke 
his cattle, and water the wheat, when he found the richly* 
dressed form of one whom he speedily recognised as having 
but lately refused him redress when plundered by thePatbau 
soldiery. " Ram Eam, Nawwab Saheb !" said the man with 
malice to his late oppressor. " Why do you call me Naw- 
wab ?'^ he asked. ^^ I am a poor soldier, wounded, and seek- 
ing my home. I have lost all I had, but put me in the road 
to Ghoshgarh, and I will reward you hereafter." The men- 
tion of this fort aroused suspicion in the Brahman's mind ; 
he at once shouted out for assistance, and carried him off to 
Sana lean's camp. The prisoner from thence was despatch- 
ed to Scindia at Muttra.. 
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(108.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;-*- 

The merchant's ears were deaf to these remonstrances of 
his wif e> and he persisted hard in his design. When he came 
into the ware-house^ he opened the jar, and found the olives 
all mouldy ; but to see if they were all so to the bottom, he 
poured some out into the plate, and, as he shook the jar, 
some of the gold fell out also. At the sight of the gold, 
the merchant, who was naturally covetous, looked into the 
jar, and perceived that he had shaken out almost all the 
olives, and what remained were fine gold coins. He imme^ 
diately covered it up, and returned to his wife, and said, 
^' You were indeed in the right to say that the olives were 
all mouldy ; for I found it so, and have covered up the jar 
again, so that if 'All !^waja ever comes back, he will not 
discover that I have touched it." 



To he translated ifUo HindS .•— 

" You had better have taken my advice," said the wife, 
^^ and not meddled with them. God grant that no mischief 
may come of it !" The merchant was not the least affected 
with these words of his wife. He spent almost the whole 
night in thinking how he might appropriate the gold to his 
own use, and keep possession of it. The next morning he 
went, and bought some olives of that year^ took out the old 
ones and the gold, and filled the jar with the new, covered 
it up, and put it in the same place where 'All ^O^waja had 
left it. About a month after the merchant had committed this 
mean act, for which he was to pay dear, 'All I^waja arrived 
at Baghdad ; and, as he had let his house before his departure, 
he alighted at an inn^ where he took a lodging. 
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(1090 

To be translated ivdo Urdu .— ^ 

At Cbapra^ 20 miles east from Sultanpur, there lived a 
cultivator with his wife and son, who was then three years of 
age. In March 1843 the man went to cut his crops of wheat 
and pulse, and the woman took her basket and went with him 
to glean, leading her son by the arm. The boy had lately 
recovered from a severe scald on the left knee, which he had 
got in the cold weather from tumbling into the fire. As 
the father was reaping and the mother gleaning, the boy sat 
upon the grass. A wolf rushed upon him suddenly from 
behind a bush^ caught him up by the loins, and made off with 
him towards the ravines. The father was at a distance at 
th^ time, but the mother followed screaming as loud as she 
•could for assistance. The people of the village ran to her 
aid, but they soon lost sight of the wolf and his prey. 



To he translated into Hindi ;— - 

A girl about nine years of age was brought to the hospital 
as she ^vas suffering from a number of wounds inflicted on 
her by a tiger kept in a cage for show under a shed in a garden. 
The girl, like other spectators, was looking at the tiger, when 
rain came on, and several of the beholders ran to the shed to 
get out of the rain. The little girl did the same, but thought- 
lessly stood in front of the cage, and close to the bars. She 
had her back to the cage, and was waiting for the rain to cease. 
While her attention was engaged elsewhere, the tiger stretch- 
ed out his paw, and drew the girl in towards him. Some 
of the bystanders noticed this, and raised a cry. A plucky 
Muhammadan went up to her at once, and pulled her away,, 
leaving some shreds of her clothes in the claws of the brute. 
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(110.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;— 

The morning of January the 3rd was fixed for the attack 
upon Jitgarhy in front of which, according to the Brahman's 
report, was an open plain of vast extent. Had the British 
acted with safficent forethought before relying on the 
words of a mere stranger, much of the evils, which after- 
wards befel them, would have been easily avoided. The 
morning came, and the movement to attack took place. 
Between the British camp and redoubt lay the sal forest, 
but, instead of debouching upon an open plain, as was 
expected, the General with his staff and the foremost of 
the advanced guard, found themselves, greatly to their as- 
tonishment, within fifty paces of the work. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, which for 
a time could be returned only by the few men who had 
accompanied the General and his staff. 

To he translated into Hindi :— - 

On the arrival of the troops forming the head of the 
column, they advanced to attack the work, while another 
party, driving tiie enemy before them up a hilljon^the right 
of the redoubt, succeeded in gaining its summit. The post 
seemed now in the power of the British troops, but deterred 
by the apparent force of the enemy on the hill behind it 
the General refrained from pushing his advantage, and 
ordered a retreat. Considerable loss was sustained on both 
sides, but that of the enemy was the less severe. The Brah- 
man, who was the cause of this mischief, disappeared as sooii 
as the fort was in sight. The General was greatly incensed 
at this behaviour of the Hindu, and sent spies all over the 
country to trace him out. 
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To he translated into Urdu : —  

At N^ganr he lingered, as if in hopes of some change in his 
fortune, until he received a message from the Emperor, dis? 
missing him from his office, and directing him to proceed on 
his pilgrimage without delay. On this he sent his standards, 
kettle-drums, and other ensigns of authority to the King, 
and set out, in a private character, on his way to Guzerat ; 
but, irritated at some further proceedings of Akbar, he again 
changed his mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going 
openly into insurrection, attempted an invasion of the Pan- 
jab. He was disappointed in his reception in that province. 
Akbar moved against him in person, and sent detachments 
to intercept him. He was defeated, constrained to fly to the 
hills, and induced to throw himself on the King's mercy. 



To be translated into Hindi :— 

Akbar did not, on this occasion, forget the great services 
of his former Minister. He sent his principal nobility to 
meet him at some distance, and to conduct him at once to 
the royal tent. When Bahram appeared in Akbar's presence, 
he threw himself at his feet, and began to sob aloud. Akbar 
instantly raised him with his own hand, seated him on his 
right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, gave 
him his choice of one of the principal governments under 
the crown, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Bahram's pride and prudence equally counselled the 
latter course. He was assigned a liberal pension, and ordered 
to proceed to Guzerat ; but, while he was preparing for his 
embarkation, he was assassinated by an Afghan, whose father 
he had killed. 
24 
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(112.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

At last all these hardships came to an end, and I arrived 
safely at Ba^^dad. I went immediately to wait upon the 
Caliph, and gave him a f aithf al accoant of my embassy. This 
Prince told me that my long absence had occasioned him 
some uneasiness, but that he had always hoped Uod would 
preserve me from every misfortune. When I related to him 
the adventure of the elephants, he appeared to be much sur- 
prised, and would never have given credit to it, had not my 
sincerity been well known to him. He thought this story 
to be so curious that he ordered one of his secretaries to write 
it in characters of gold, and to preserve it in his treasury. 
I retired very well satisfied with the honours and presents 
I received, and after that I passed my days happily with 
my family, relations and friends. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

I returned him a thousand thanks for all his favours, and 
embarked. We then set sail, and stopped at some islands to 
take in fresh provisions. Our vessel having come to a port, 
we touched there, and, not being willing to venture by sea 
to Balsc»ra, I landed my portion of the ivory, and resolved 
to proceed on my journey by land. I sold my ivory for a 
large sum of money, and purchased a variety of curious 
things for presents, and when my equipage was got ready, I 
set out in company of a large caravan of merchants. I was 
a long time on the way and suffered much, but endured all 
with patience, consoling myself with the reflection that I had 
nothing to fear from the seas, pirates, serpents or other perils 
I had undergone. 
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(113.^ 

To be translated Mo Urdu : — 

A caravan, consisting of fifty-six camels laden with rice 
and dried fruits, and woollen goods, proceeding through one 
of the passes leading into India from Kabul, was suddenly 
set upon by a band of marauders, who were lying in wait for 
it where the pass was narrowest. The men, accompanying 
the caravan, about forty in number, made a determined 
resistance, and shot several of their assailants, but, having 
been taken by surprise, they were eventually overpowered 
after losing ten of their number. The rest helplessly sub- 
mitted to the plunder of their goods, and fled with their 
lives. The robbers drove away forty-three camels with 
their loads, the remainder having been either disabled during 
the assault, or had cast their loads and escaped unpursued 
into the hills. 



To be translated mto Bindi :*— 

After the robbers had disappeared with their spoils, the 
inen whom they had plundered, tracked them to a village 
about four miles from the pass, and when they had failed 
to seize them, they came into our territory to apply for help 
to recover their property. As it was considered inexpedient 
to grant their request, the robbery having occurred beyond 
British territory, and upon men who were not British subjects, 
they were told that we could do nothing more for them than 
to apply to the principal men of their tribes for the restora- 
tion of the camels, and the punishment of the marauders. 
The application was successful. The camels and nearly all 
the property were recovered, and compensation in money 
was paid for what could not be restored. 
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(114.) 

To he translated into Urdu .*— 

On Satardajy tbe 26tb July, about 2 p.m., tbe deceased, who 
was a lad between ten and eleven years of age, left his bouse 
after taking his meals, and did not return. Search was 
made by the father of tbe lad and bis relatives on that 
evening, and, as he was not found, information was given to 
tbe police, but no mention was made that tbe lad had any 
ornaments on bis person. Tbe next day his body was discovered 
by tbe villagers in tbe jungle not far off from the home o£ 
tbe deceased. Tied round tbe neck of tbe body was a cloth, 
and there was a mark of a bruise on tbe left hand. The second 
information to the police then followed, and it was on tbis 
occasion they were informed that a gold chain weighing four 
and a half tolaAs, which the deceased had on his person, was 
not found on the body. 



To be translated into Hindi 2^^ 

It appeared that tbe prisoner was suspected by tbe villagers 
after the discovery of tbe body, and the names of several 
persons were given, who bad seen tbe accused come out of 
the jungle on the evening in question. It was subsequently 
ascertained that tbe prisoner had sold a piece of tbe chain to 
a goldsmith, whose shop was in a neighbouring village. If 
it had been clearly proved beyond any doubt that tbe chain 
the accused bad sold to the goldsmith was a part of the 
identical chain which the deceased had worn when he was 
last seen alive, tbe case as to the prisoner's guilt would have 
been very different. But there was no evidence to shew this 
bejond that tbe clasp belonging to it was found to be made 
of tbe same quality of gold. 
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(115.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;— 

The practice of a single stick was also introduced by this 
Prince who was himself well skilled in the sword, and de- 
lighted much in the exercise* Accordingly, as is ever the 
custom, the people being eager to imitate the Prince, both 
high and low devoted themselves to it, and instead of col- 
leges of learning as is usual in Muhammadan cities, schools 
for sword-play and wrestling were established in all quarters 
of the town. Kothing else was talked of but this art in every 
assembly, till at length things grew to such a pitch that 
people challenged their neighbours when they bore a grudge 
against each other, and they frequently begged to make 
good their cause before the King, who used to see them 
combat in his presence ; and he who gave the first wouud> 
was considered a victor, and was handsomely rewarded. 



To be translated into Hindi :— 

In consequence of this encouragement, a crowd of young 
men were in the habit of assembling daily at the palace to 
display this skill, till at length a day seldom passed without 
one or two persons being killed. Thinking it time to dis- 
countenance this practice, the King gave orders that no more 
exhibitions of this sort should take place in his presence, but 
that the combatants might settle their disputes outside the 
town ; and that if either party were killed in fair combat, 
no retaliation should be required, nor any complaint listened 
to. The Muhammadans of the Deccan are very expert in 
the use of the sword, but as they generally practice on foot, 
and are not accustomed to the lance on horseback, they are 
inferior as cavalry. 
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(116.) 

To be translated into Urdu :— 

Three days after, as the Caliph 'Umar was praying in the 
mosque, I^roz entered suddenly, and stabbed him thrice with 
a dagger. The attendants rushed upon the assassin. He 
made a furious resistance, slew some, and wounded others, 
until one of the assailants threw his vest over him and seized 
him, whereupon I^roz stabbed himself and expired. Eeli- 
gion may have some share in prompting this act of violence, 
perhaps revenge for the ruin brought upon his native coun- 
try. The Caliph gathered strength sufficent to finish the 
prayer in which he had been interrupted, for he who deserts 
his prayers commits sin. Being taken to his house, he lan- 
guished three days without hope of recovery, and could not 
be prevailed upon to nominate a successor. '^ I dare not do 
that," said he, "which the Prophet himself did not do." 



To he translated into Hi/tidi : — 

His three companions, seeing the danger imminent, sent 
their three sons to protect the house. They stationed them- 
selves by the door, and for some time kept the rebels at bay, 
but the rage of the latter knew no bounds. They stormed 
the house ; one of the sons was wounded in its defence. The 
rebels rushed in ; they found the venerable Caliph seated on 
a cushion, his beard flowing on his breast, the Qoran open 
on his lap, and his wife beside him. One of the rebels struck 
him on the head, another hit him repeatedly with a sword, 
and a third thrust a javelin into his body after he was dead. 
His wife was wounded in endeavouring to protect him, and 
her life was only saved through the fidelity of a slave. His 
house was plundered as also two chambers of the treasury. 
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(117.) 

To he translated into Urdu :-^ 

The solemn festival of the adorers of fire dre^r near, and a 
ship was equipped for the fiery mountain as usual. The 
Captain's name was Bahram, a great bigot in that religion. 
He loaded her with merchandise, and when she was ready to 
sail, he put the Prince in a chest half full of goods, leaving 
sufficient space between the planks to admit air for him to 
breathe. Before the vessel set sail, the Grand Vizier, who 



was the brother of this unfortunate Prince, being informed 
that the worshippers of fire made it an annual custom to 
sacrifice a Musalman on the fiery mountain, wished to inspect 
the ship in person, and find out his brother, if possible, in it. 
He ordered all the seamen and passengers to come on deck, 
while his people searched the vessel ; but the Prince was too 
well concealed to be discovered. 

To he translated into Hindi : — 

When the search was over, the ship left the harbour, and 
as soon as she was in the sea, Bahram ordered the Prince to 
be taken out of the chest, but kept him fettered, fearing lest 
he should throw himself headlong into the sea, as he knew 
he was going to be sacrificed. The wind was very favourable 
for two or three days. It then became contrary, and was 
followed by a f nrious storm. The vessel, not only lost her 
track, but the Captain and the pilots did not know where they 
were. She was in danger of striking against a rock, and 
going to pieces. During the height of the storm, they dis- 
covered land, and a dreadful shore before them. Bahram saw 
he was driven into the port of a Muhammadan Queen, who 
bore such a mortal enmity to the adorers of fire^ that she 
banished all of them out of her dominions. 
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(118.) 

To be translated into Urdu ;— 

A Musalman youth of the Sunni sect, about 16 years old, 
t^arrying a burden on his back, arrived towards the close of 
the day at a certain village, which contained only a few 
hundred persons, but they were all Shi'as except seven or 
"eight Hindus. They were so bitter against the Sunnis that 
they considered it meritorious to murder them. The youth, 
not being aware that none but Shi'as lived in it, threw down 
his burden on the ground, and went to the mosque close by 
to say his evening prayers. Whilst there a man asked him 
if he had eaten his meal. On his replying that he had not, 
he took him to his house, and secured him in an inner apart- 
ment. After a few hours some more men came, and told 
him that they were Shi'as^ and that they intended to kill him ! 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

They rubbed collyrium to his eyes, and dyed his fingers 
And toes with a red colour, and bared his breast, thus prepar- 
ing him as a victim for sacrifice. They then commenced to 
cut him about his neck and across his chest, and brought 
<;ups to receive the blood that flowed down freely, and drank 
some of it. At last, they asked him if he had any request 
to make before they killed him. He replied that he would 
like to look on the moon and stars. They desired him to 
look out of the window only, but he said he must go outside. 
When he was brought out of the. room, he shouted out aloud, 
*^ I am being murdered by the Shi'as — is there no one here 
to help me ?^' Some of the Hindus heard his cries, and 
hastened to his assistance. The poor youth was released, but 
he died after four days from the effect of his wounds. 
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(119.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

On Tuesday, the General engaged the Darweshes at a place 
called Algash. The battle was very sanguinary, and ended 
in the total rout of the Darweshes with a loss of 500 killed. 
The Egyptian troops had 70 killed and wounded. Later de- 
tails confirm the report of the severe character of the fight- 
ing. Another action was fought to the north of Algash. 
The Darweshes made a determined attack to effect a lodge^ 
ment on the river bank, and to prevent which the General 
at once moved up with a field force. The enemy offered a 
stubborn resistance, but was at length completely beaten off. 
One of their guns was captured during the engagement, and 
another was abandoned by its gunners. The Commander, 
'pressing forward on his horse, called aloud to his men that 
*^ God was with them, and that they ought to advance and 
face the enemy." 

To he translated into Hindi .— 

^ The action extended over a distance of seven miles, the 
ground being soft and quite level all through. The Dar- 
weshes were struck with such a panic, that its effects were 
soon felt throughout the whole army. They retired foot by 
foot as they saw the troops advance, and did not shew any 
inclination to make an attack. Two officers in command 
of the troops were slightly wounded. All the corps behaved 
gallantly. Besides the loss in men, the Darweshes had 60 
of their horses killed, and 500 men taken prisoners. There 
were numerous desertions from the enemy's ranks to the 
Egyptian forces. No Darweshes were left at Marwan, and it 
U believed they have gone north to look for reinforcements. 
More fighting is expected within a month's time. 
25 
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(120.) 

To he trcmslated into Urdu ; — 

A wily Parsi Priest, who was apparently in need of money, 
selected, as one of his victims, a bachelor co-religionist as 
impecunious as himself « He assured the young man that he 
could secure for him a beautiful damsel for a wife, who would 
bring with her a dowry of Bs. 5|000 in cash on the day of 
the marriage. The young man was, of course, to pay him a 
commission of Bs. 100. On his closing with him, the Priest 
went to the parents of a certain Pars! young lady, and, after 
extolling the virtues of the youth, told them that he only 
desired the hand of their daughter, but dispensed with the 
usual monetary consideration. The parents were so delights 
ed with such a bargain that they unhesitatingly consented, 
and offered to pay the Priest Rs. 200 for his trouble in bring- 
ing about the match. 



To be translated into Hind^ : — 

The Priest, in the meantime, had arranged with a relative 
of his at Nausari to telegraph to him the day previous^ 
informing him of the serious illness of his son. The Priest 
took the telegram to the parties between whom he had nego* 
tiated, and obtained from them not only their sympathy, but 
the sum of money they had promised him. On the day of 
the marriage the bridegroom was, according to the Pars! cus- 
tom, asked by the Priest engaged on the opposite side to per- 
form the ceremony of untying and re-tying the sacred badge 
on the wrist of the bride, but this he only consented to do 
if the sum of Es. 5,000 agreed upon was paid to him. The 
father of the girl was surprised at this demand, and assur-* 
ed the young man that no such promise had been made. 
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a2i.) 

To be translated into Urdu :— 

By this time it was near twelve o'clock : the moon had 
risen, and we were grouped round the body. I felt much 
distressed: our search had ended in nothing. We had no 
definite clue to the murderers, and so dreadfully was the face 
disfigured that we could not discover the probable caste and 
profession of the man, much less who he was. I had seen 
many cases of murder, but the present one seemed fairly to 
puzzle me. To think that a man should be murdered almost 
Sit a stone's throw distance from my door, and that the mur- 
derers should escape detection, was more than I could sub- 
mit to. I sat down on a stone, directing some sepoys to clean 
the dead man's face, and try to make out who he might be. 
What increased the difficulty was that the body was nearly 
naked, and had nothing but a linen cloth round the loins. 



To be translated into Hin(U : — - 

The evening having been warm, he had evidently been 
walking in this state, a practice very common to all classes 
from the highest to the lowest. After rubbing and clean- 
ing the face, one of the guards attached to the Collector's 
office, called out, " I believe it is our comrade. Bam Singh. 
I know the curl of his moustache, — he was smoking with me 
only this evening, and told me he would apply for a month^s 
leave to go home in order to see his family." After much 
discussion, it appeared to be the decision of the majority 
that it was Bam Singh, though some still doubted. So 
much was agreed to by all that he was missings and that 
the deceased was about his size. Taking this for granted, 
we began speculating who the murderers could be. 
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(122.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

After the death of our father, the estate which he he* 
queathed was equally divided amongst us ; and as soon as my 
two half-sisters received their share, they went to live with 
their mother. My other two sisters and myself stayed with 
our's, who was then alive, and who, when she died, left 
each of us a thousand rupees. When we had received our 
portions, my two elder sisters, for I am the youngest, mar- 
ried. They went to live with their husbands, and I was 
left alone. Not long after their marriage, the husband of 
my eldest sister sold all that he had, and with that money, 
and my middle sister's share, they both of them went over 
to Africa, where by extravagance and dissipation he squan- 
dered all. At last, being reduced to poverty, he divorced his 
wife, and drove her from him. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

She returned to this city, and, having suffered incredible 
hardships on the way, came to me in such a distressed state 
that it would have moved the hardest heart to compassion. 
I ireceived her with every possible mark of affection, and 
enquired into the cause of her wretched condition. She 
told me with tears in her eyes the base conduct of her hus- 
band, and the treatment she had experienced from him. 
I sympathized, and mingled my tears with hers. I put 
her into a bath, and supplied her with my own apparel, 
and spoke to her thus, " Sister ! you are the eldest of all, 
and I always look upon you as my mother. During your 
absence, God has prospered my share of our inheritance as 
well as my occupation to feed and bring up silk- worms/' 
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To he translated mto Urdu .— 

He immediately turned away from the town, and hastened 
through the gardens seeking freedom, but he soon discovered 
that this hope was vain. With a few steps he reached the 
end of the garden, and stood before a gate of lattice-work of 
strong smooth iron bars, so close together that he could 
scarcely pass his arm through. He tried to climb it by hold- 
ing by the upper bars with his hands ; but his feet slipped 
on the smooth iron, and he hurt his knee so much that, in 
consequence of not being able to bear the pain, he fell back- 
wards on the earth. He now examined the lattice closely to 
see if there were no means of escape^ but all was in vain. 
Hverywhere the bars were high, thick, and like polished 
glass ; and they were so fixed together that even the strength 
of a hundred men would be found inadequate to shake them. 



To he translated into Hindi :— 

Mournfully he wandered round the garden : the sun's rdys 
darting down scorched up the grass, and he sought some 
shade where he might screen himself from their influence. 
He lay down on a mossy bank, and meditated anew on his fate. 
Besides his own grief at his imprisonment, the thought of 
bis father's sorrow at his loss pained him. The exhaustion 
consequent on his tears and lamentations, joined with the 
mid-day heat, at last caused him to fall into a deep sleep. 
When he awoke, the table, covered with rich viands, was 
again before him. He ate though he had no appetite, and 
wandered again through the garden, meditating whether he 
could not make a ladder from the trees around him, to aid 
him in his escape over the lattice. 
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(124.) 

To he tra/nslated into Urdu : — 

A damsel of one of the pastoral tribes of Arabs brought 
milk one day to the city, in the quarter inhabited by the 
principal Jewish families. Here a number of young Jews, 
having heard her beauty extolled, besought her to uncover 
her face. The damsel refused to do an act contrary to the 
laws of propriety among her people. A young goldsmith^ 
whose shop was hard by, secretly fastened the end of her 
veil to the bench on which she was sitting, so that when she 
rose to depart, the garment remained, and her face was ex- 
posed to view. Upon this, there was laughter among the 
young Jews, and the damsel stood in the midst confounded 
and abashed. A Moslem present, resenting the shame put 
upon her, drew his sword, and thrust it through the body of the 
goldsmith. He, in his turn, was instantly slain by the Jews. 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

The Moslems from a neighbouring quarter flew to arms ; 
the Jews did the same, but, being inferior in numbers, took 
refugein astronghold. The Prophet, being greatly exasperated 
against the Jews, insisted that the offending tribe should 
forthwith embrace the faith. They pleaded the treaty which 
he had made with them on his coming to Medina, by which 
they were allowed the enjoyment of their religion ; but he 
was not to be moved. For some time the Jews refused ta 
yield, and remained obstinately shut up in their stronghold, 
but famine compelled them to surrender. 'Abd-allah in- 
terfered for them, and prevented their being put to the 
sword ; but their wealth and effects were confiscated, and 
they were banished to Syria. 
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To he translated into Urdu .- — 

The . arms with which they are expected to provide them- 
selves are a matchlock and sword. They are often ten <^ 
twelve months in arrears, and obliged to borrow money for 
their own subsistence, and that of their families at 24 per 
cent, interest. If they are disabled, they have little chance 
of ever recovering the arrears of pay due to them, and if 
they are killed, their families have still less. Even the arms 
and accoutrements which they have purchased with their 
own money are commonly seized by the officers of Govern- 
ment, and sold for the benefit of the State. The Cavalry are 
still worse off, for they have to look after their horses ; and if 
any man's horse should be disabled or killed, he should be at 
once dismissed with no chance of recovering the arrears of 
pay due to him. 



To he translated into Hindi :— • 

The proceeds of a goat sold in one of the markets will 
supply a poor family with food and clothing for a year, while 
a crate or two of fowls will provide salt, gunpowder and an 
occasional hoe or plate. A boy in this rich country grows 
up, and for a while his intellect expands as he learns about 
the little world around him. As he grows older, he bestirs 
himself to find means to buy a gun, and then take a wife. 
That accomplished, he has practically nothing more to learn, 
or care for his living. He sleeps or smokes all day, unless 
about September, when he has to bum grass in the field, and 
to do a little hunting. If a war ever breaks out in the 
country, his is a busy life then ; otherwise, his wife culti^ 
vates the ground and feeds him. 
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(12€.) 

To he translated into TJrdU :— 

Aftab !|OLaii^ the son of the Amir, was an Afghan chief, and 
very well-informed. He had seen much in India, and, hav- 
ing been detained there as a prisoner daring the war, had 
made friends with several British officers, and prided himself 
in remembering the places and things he had seen in his 
travels. He wore English shoes, rode on an English saddle, 
and was much pleased with an English sword and pistol 
which had been given him. He walked through the house, 
looked at the pictures and furniture, pointing out such 
articles as he approved, and explaining their merit to his 
Sirdars. He insisted on giving me a favourite horse as soon 
as he discovered my fondness for those animals, and when I 
asked to be allowed to return it, he replied that in that case 
he would shoot it. 



To he translated into Hinc^ : — 

His chief personal characteristic was hid extreme obesity, 
which made it difficult for him to ride or to bear any fatigue. 
He had weak eyes and wore spectacles. He could not sleep 
at night, and was bled regularly every two months. He was 
only 37 years of age, but his extreme corpulence rendered it 
probable that he would die suddenly, and, in any case, that 
he would not live long. Yet he was very anxious to be par- 
ticularly named as his ^father's heir, as if he were counting 
upon a long life. In fact, he died within four months of the 
time, having been found dead in his bed one morning by his 
attendant. He was burdened with debts which he never 
attempted to pay, but, soon after his death, all his furniture, 
some of which was very rare, was sold by auction. 
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To be translated into Urdu ;— 

In a certain town two persons lived next door to each 
other. One of them so envied the other, that the person 
hated resolved to change his abode, and go and reside at 
some distance from him. Although he was uniformly kind 
to him, yet he perceived that their being close neighbours was 
the cause of this animosity. He was therefore obliged to sell 
his home, and the small estate he had there, and went and 
settled himself in the capital of the kingdom, which was 
not very far ofP. He bought a piece of ground, and built 
his house on it. He had also a fine garden, and a pretty 
spacious court-yard, in which there was a deep blind welL 
The good man, having made this purchase, put on the habit 
of a Darwesh in order to pass his life more quietly, and 
caused several celb to be made in his house. 



To be translated into Hindi : — 

The great reputation of the honest man having reached 
the town from whence he came, it made the envious man so 
angry, that he left his house and affairs with the resolution 
to go and destroy him. With this intent he went to the 
i5onvent of Darweshes, whose Chief, his former neighbour, 
received liim with every mark of friendship. The envious 
man told him that he had come on purpose to communicate 
a business of importance to him, and which he could only 
inform him of in private. When the envious man found 
himself alone with the good man, he began to tell his errand, 
walking side by side in the court-yard, until observing they 
were just at the edge of the well, he gave the Darwesh such a 
push that he threw him headlong into it. 

26 
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(128.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

The grass being rather high in some parts, the man 
mounted his horse with the child in front of him, and with 
one of the servants to lead the animal according to his direc- 
tions. As he rode forward, it was doubtful how he intended 
to act, but when he turned to the right, the howl of execra- 
tion which burst from the villagers showed that he had dis- 
appointed them. They began pelting him with stones and 
clods of earth, and pressing on all sides towards him. I had 
some mounted men with me, who endeavoured to keep back 
the crowd. It was to no purpose that I roared out and 
threatened them, and even entreated them to hear me. The 
clamour drowned my voice. In a few moments the man 
would have been pulled from his horse, and torn to pieces 
by the mob, if they could get hold of him. 

To he translated into Hindi : — 

Perceiving matters in such a state, I galloped up to one 
of the rioters, who was making himself conspicuous at the 
head of his party, urging them on to the attack, and 
shouting out to them to take away the child by force. The 
fellow, nothing daunted, stood his ground, and the crowd had 
become so excited that it was impossible to quiet them. 
Seeing that it was the moment on which everything de- 
pended, I struck him with my heavy hunting-whip with 
such force that he fell instantly. His followers, on behold- 
ing his fate, turned immediately and fell back. Order was 
quickly restored, and the work was allowed to go on without 
interruption. I saw one of the village men, and, on ques- 
tioning him, was told that though some had grumbled, on 
the whole they were satisfied. 
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To be translated into Urdu .— 

The houses in Kashmir are high, most of them having five 
storeys ; they are commonly built of ebony. The streets 
are paved with cut stones. They have no bazars as in India, 
and there appear to be no open shops, except those of 
money-changers and linen-drapers. The butchers, cooks, 
bakers and grocers used not to expose their goods as in 
other countries ; and even now the artizans take in work, 
and execute it in their own houses. Kashmir has always 
been famed for its fruits : it abounds with mulberries, and 
other fruits of the north, all of which are of excellent quali- 
ty. The former, both large and small, are in great plenty, 
but seldom eaten by the natives. As the trees are cultivated 
for the sole purpose of feeding the silk-worms, their produce 
therefore is in great demand for exportation. 



To he translated into Hindi .— 

In the year, 1825 he left Mando with one thousand chosen 
Cavalry, assuming the character of a merchant, and march- 
ed to Jajnagar, one month's journey from Malwa. In order 
the better to conceal his object, he took with him horses of 
different colours, viz., bay, chesnut, white and black, such as 
the Prince of Jajnagar was known to admire most, and many 
kinds of merchandise considered scarce in that country, 
which he intended to barter for elephants. The pretended 
merchant having arrived, the Prince intimated his intention 
first of all to inspect the linen goods ; so, on the appointed 
day, all the articles were spread out on the ground, but on 
account of the heavy appearance of the weather, it was 
feared that they would be damaged if rain came on. 
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(130.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

At length the whole party reached the snmmit of the 
mountain, and touched the very base of the castle walls. In 
turning back to survey the path which they had taken, it 
was eyident that none but those who were thoroughly prae* 
tised could ever find their way up, or discover the small 
gate. As soon as it was closed, and carefully locked and 
bolted, Kara Bey ordered the bandage to be taken from the 
eyes of his prisoner, who was then led forward through a 
long narrow passage into a room of sufficiently large dimen- 
sions. The prisoner's first impulse was to look around, and 
discover, if possible, the person who had spoken to him, but, 
seeing none but Asiatics, he began to fancy that the words 
which he had heard addressed to him were only the work of 
his imagination. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

He discovered in the prisoner 'Usman the man who had 
saved his life, and he therefore eyed him with peculiar inter- 
est. *XJ§man would have addressed himself to the Chief, but, 
to his surprise and indignation, he was rudely seized upon by 
two ruffians, who, putting a rope under his arms, forcibly 
pushed him towards a trap-door, which was concealed by 
matting ; and, notwithstanding bis struggles, they violently 
obliged him to descend into a deep well, to the bottom of 
which, by the help of the rope, they gradually lowered him. 
On being subjected to this indignity, 'Usmnan turned round 
to remonstrate with Kara Bey, but, to his surprise, the door 
was closed upon him by the two ruffians as they left the room, 
and thus he actually found himself a prisoner. 
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(131.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

I told them that it would be a great satisfaction to me 
never to part from such honest gentlemen, but if it were 
necessary, I was ready to submit to their rule, and, whatever 
might be the consequence, I begged them to grant me my 
request. The ten gentlemen, perceiving that I was so fixed 
in my resolution, took a sheep and killed it, and, after they 
had taken off the skin, presented me with a knife, and said, 
*' Take this knife, which will be found useful to you here- 
after We will sew you up into this skin, and then leave 
you in this place and retire. Soon after a bird of enormous 
size will appear in the air, and, taking you for a sheep, will 
carry you up to the sky, and then lay you on the top of a 
mountain. When you find yourself upon the ground, cut 
open the skin with the knife, and throw it off." 



To he translated' into Hindi : — 

"As soon as the bird sees you, he will fly away through fear, 
and leave you at liberty. Then arise, and walk on till you 
come to a large castle covered with plates of gold, and set 
with emeralds and other precious stones. Go to the gate, 
which is always open, and enter it. All of us, who are here, 
have been in this castle; but we will tell you nothing of 
what we saw or what befell us there. You will learn it 
yourself. All that we can inform you is that it has cost each 
of us our right eye, and reduced us to that miserable condi- 
tion of which you were witness last night. The history of 
each of us is so full of extraordinary adventures that a large 
volume would not contain them. But we cannot now tell 
you more: you will see everything when you reach there.'* 
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(132.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

Buddha went to a monastery on a hill where he spent the 
eighteenth season. In that town there was a weaver who 
had one daughter, and who followed the same profession as her 
father. The damsel was very desirous of hearing Baddha's 
preaching, hut, on the day on which he was to come into the 
town to deliver instructions to the people, it happened that she 
had to finish the weaving of a piece of cloth that was 
urgently required by the owner. She then said to herself, 
" 1 will exert myself with so much diligence that I will be 
enabled both to finish my work^ and listen to my teacher's 
preaching/* She set instantly to work, and, on her way to the 
work-shop, she had to pass near the place where a large con- 
gregation stood before Buddha in respectful silence, eager to 
catch the words from his mouth. 



To be translated into Hindi .— 

She laid aside her spindle loaded with thread, and squatted 
timidly behind the last rank of the congregation. Buddha 
had seen at a glance the faith and devotion of the young 
girl. It was chiefly for her benefit that he had undertaken 
such a long journey. He bade her draw near, and, with an en- 
couraging tone, asked her whence she came, and whither she 
was going. She modestly replied, " I know that I come from 
my father's house, and that I go to our work-shop, but what 
existence I am come from to this present one, and to what 
existence I shall go, I am entirely ignorant." Buddha extolled 
her wisdom, and began his instruction. When it was com- 
pleted, she took her spindle, and went to the work-shop where 
she found her father asleep. 
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(133.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

The loss of life and property in these pilgrimages was 
very great. The people generally travelled on foot, not so 
much from poverty, but because the pains and fatigues and 
dangers of such a mode of travelling were considered meri- 
torious, and likely to propitiate the deity. There were then 
in India no conveniences for travelling beyond, here and 
there, the bare walls of some serai, set up in times long 
gone, by some Musalman ruler, and guarded by a gate which 
was always shut and barred at night. Such accommodation 
could generally be procured for the sum of two pice. Every 
one carried with him his own mat, and his own brass vessels 
for drinking and washing, which, though they were neither 
numerous nor heavy, yet formed a considerable burden for w 
pedestrian. 



To be translated into Hindi ;— 

Nor were these discomforts the worst evil that beset the 
poor pilgrim. Every one used to travel armed, prepared to 
resist attacks on life and property from any one on the road. 
Sometimes a whole party of petty merchants would allow 
themselves to be plundered by a few resolute men without 
making even a show of resistance. They let almost any one 
join their party, if he professed to belong to their caste ; and 
thus they fell an easy prey to thugs, dacoits, and vagabonds 
of every description. With a little address these rascals con- 
trived to insinuate themselves into the confidence of the 
travellers, learned all their secrets, the place whither they 
were going, and the wealth of each member of the party, 
and then they selected their victims at discretion. 
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(134.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— ^ 

A Mu^ammadan woman made this application to the 
Magistrate of the town in which she resided, that some five 
years ago she married one Syud *Abd-allah, a sailor, who lived 
with her for five or six months. He then took to the sea, 
and was very seldom heard of by her. He had now beea 
absent for more than two years, and she had been informed 
that he had turned Christian, and re- married abroad. Un- 
der these circumstances she hoped that in case she took to 
herself another husband, which is not contrary to her faith, 
his Worship would kindly protect her from the hand of her 
former husband, in the event of his returning to India at 
any future period. The Magistrate advised her not to re- 
marry without the permission of the Qazi, but the woman said 
she had already consulted him, and obtained his sanction. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

A certain Hindi! cloth- merchant was proved to have com- 
mitted a heinous crime. He had married a widow of his 
own caste, and to marry a widow is in the eyes of a Hindu 
a great sin. Forthwith he was sentenced to excommunica« 
tion. No one either of his own or any other caste was to be 
allowed to associate with him. No one was to eat with him, 
no one was to have any dealings with him, no one was to 
marry any of his children, no temple was to receive him as a 
worshipper, and, if he died, no one was to carry his body to 
the crematory. On the morning after this sentence he went 
to the bazar as usual, but not a person would buy from him 
or sell him any thing. He could get no home to live in, and 
none of his debtors would pay him their debts. 
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(135.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

Oar voyage was very successful for forty days, but on the 
night of the forty-first the wind became contrary and so 
strong that we were very nearly lost in the storm. About 
break of day the wind grew calm, the clouds disappeared, 
and the sun having brought back fair weather, we camd 
close to an island, where we remained two days to take in 
fresh provisions. Having done this we again put to sea. 
After ten days we were in hopes of seeing land, but I per- 
ceived at the same time that my pilot knew not where we 
were. On the eleventh day, a seaman, being sent to look out 
for land from the main-mast head, gave notice that on the 
right and left he could see nothing but the sky and the sea, 
but that straight before him he observed a great darkness. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

The pilot changed colour at this relation, and, throwing 
his turban on the deck with one hand, and beating his breast 
with the other, cried, "We are all lost: not one of us 
will escape, and with all my skill it is not in my power to 
prevent the misfortune.'^ Having said this, he began to 
weep like a child, and his despair put the whole crew in 
alarm. I asked him the cause of his lamentation. He 
told me, " the tempest has brought us so far out of our course 
that to-morrow about noon we shall come near that black* 
ness. It is a mountain of loadstones which will soon attract 
our fleet on account of the bolts and nails in the ships; the 
power of the loadstone will be so violent that all the nails 
will be drawn out and fastened to the mountain. Our ships 
then will fall to pieces and sink." 
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(136.) 

To he translated into Urdu : — 

A young Musalman water-carrier, serying in the Bailway 
Station, died of cholera. While the body was being carried 
to the burial-ground, his relatives and friends were startled 
by the loud and somewhat frantic bellowings of the de« 
ceased's bullock. The animal charged the funeral cortege, and^ 
with ears erect and head shaking, seemed as if calling upon 
those people not to take away his master from him. He 
lowered his head, lifted up his tail, and began to dig the 
ground with great impatience. The bearers of the corpse 
and the spectators were deeply affected with this sight, and 
not without great difficulty did they succeed in putting 
a rope round the bullock, and tying him to a tree which 
stood near that place. The party then proceeded towards 
the cemetery bearing the body on the shoulders of four. 



To be translated into Hindi ;— - 

There the poor animal struggled hard to get himself loose 
as long as the funeral procession remained in sight, and 
when he could not see it longer, he dropped on the ground 
as if in a swoon, and lay there the whole day refusing to 
touch anything. The bulls of hAistis are proverbially known 
to be most stupid, but here is one whose sense of fidelity is 
decidedly more keen than that of many of us. How many 
men or women could be found as attached to their masters 
as this poor water-carrier's bull P When the party had re- 
turned from burying the dead, they found to their surprise 
that the bull had killed himself dashing his head against the 
trunk of the tree to which he was tied. With the consent 
of all he was buried by the side of his master. 
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(137.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

We now come to speak of Marshid Quli !^aii, the found- 
er of Murshedabad, and the ablest Governor who ever ruled 
Bengal under the Muhammadans. He was a Hindu, the son 
of a poor Brahman, and was purchased when a boy by H[aji 
Sufi, a Musalman merchant, who caused him to be circum- 
cised, and took him to Ispahan, where be gave him a good 
education, and instructed him in various arts and sciences. 
On the death of his patron, he proceeded to the Deccan, 
and entered the service of the Dewan of Berar. There 
he shewed such talents and knowledge of business that 
his fame reached the Emperor Aurangzeb, who appointed 
him Dewan of Haidarabad. In that situation also he ac-* 
quired great credit, and in 1701 was made Dewan of Bengal. 
He was celebrated as brave, just, humane and liberal. 



To be translated into Hind^:-^ 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, and also of his predeces- 
sors, the office of Dewan of Bengal had been separated from 
that of Nazim, so that these officers might be a check on 
each other. It was the duty of the Nazim to defend the 
province with his troops, to maintain peace, and to enforce 
the laws. It was the duty of the Dewan to collect and dis- 
burse the revenue. The Nazim received a fixed allowance 
for his own support from the Dewan, and also supplies of 
money for his troops, and for which he was obliged to give 
a written order. The Dewan, though inferior in rank to the 
Nazim, was yet a very important personage. These two 
officers were not, as a matter of course, on good terms with 
each other. 
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(188.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;•— - 

Some time after we returned, my father one day came ta 
me, and, with care depicted on his countenance^ declared 
there was a rumour that we were suspected, and that be 
thought our village was no longer a safe abode for us. We 
could risk nothing: there might or might not be truth in 
the report, but it was our duty to secure a safe asylum., 
Accordingly, he and I set out to make a tour of the different 
States as yet independent of the English, and to find out 
whether any of their rulers would allow us a residence on 
payment of a fixed tribute, such as our fraternity used 
to pay to Scindia when our village belonged to that Prince. 
We accordingly departed, and after visiting many rulers, we 
came to the capital of the Eajah of Jhalon, and were intro- 
duced to him by a Jama'dar in our company. 



To he i/ranslated into Hindi : — 

Nearly three years passed quietly, and unmarked by any 
thing which I can recall to my memory. I had only one 
daughter, who was growing up a model of beauty. I was 
happy, and should never have dreamt of leaving home, had 
it not been for the bad faith of the Eajah, and one season of 
drought. By the former we were obliged to pay five thousand 
rupees, which he demanded under threats of discovering us, 
and by the latter we lost considerably in the villages we 
farmed, which were now seven in number, and for which he 
compelled us to pay the full amount of revenue. Those 
sums seriously diminished our resources, and I began to look 
about me for men to compose a band to go in search of more 
plunder, but they could not be easily collected. 
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; (139.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

'io I After much trouble and fatigue, he arrived at that famous 

:e*l city, like which there are few in the world either in extent 
h or beauty. He alighted at the gate of a mosque, where, 
finding himself overcome with weariness, he lay down ta 
rest. No sooner had he fallen asleep, than he saw the same 
old man, who said to him, " My son ! I am pleased with your 
sincerity. You have come hither without being put out by 
the length or difficulties of the way ; but know I have en- 
gaged you in this long journey with no other intention than 
to try you. I see that you have courage and firmness. You 
deserve to be made the richest and happiest Prince in th^ 
worlds Beturn to Balsora, as soon as you can prepare your- 
self : you will find in your palace immense riches such as 
no King has ever possessed.'^ 



To be translated into Hindi ;— 

« 

Accordingly he set out again for his kingdom, and, as soon 
as he arrived there, the Queen his mother asked him whether 
he returned well pleased. He told her all that had hap- 
pened, and appeared so much mortified on account of his 
credulity that the Queen, instead of reproaching or laughing 
at him, endeavoured to console him. " Cease to afflict your- 
self, my son V^ said she. " If God has destined you riches, 
you will acquire them without any trouble. All that I 
recommend to you is to be virtuous : avoid the company of 
your evil friends, renounce the delight of dancing, music 
and wine, which have already ruined you, and strive to 
render your subjects happy by looking to their interests. In 
augmenting their happiness you will secure your own. 
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(140.) 

To he translated into Urdu :— 

My own men set up a shout, and discharged their match- 
locks. One horseman and a horse fell wounded, and strug- 
gled in the dust. If I had my brave companions with me, 
I would have charged them, but I could do nothing alone. 
We, however, retired slowly followed by the troops, who were 
evidently waiting for a piece of level ground to attack us. 
In this way we retreated till the walls of the village, whither 
I had detached the main body, appeared to our view. We 
redoubled our efforts to reach there, and my men were in 
some disorder as we passed over a level plain in front of the 
village* They were even beginning to run, but I stopped 
them. " For God's sake,'* cried I, " keep together, and have 
brave hearts ; so long as we are firm, they will not dare to 
come near us, but if once we separate, we are lost." 



To pe translated into HindS :— 

Down they came, thundering along, brandishing their 
spears, and reviling us. Some of my men fled at their utmost 
speed to the gate, but most of them stood. Again I dashed 
at one of our enemies and wounded him, but the odds were 
against us. One of my own men fell, another was wounded, 
but they could not take further advantage of us. Those who 
bad fled, joined by others of my men and some villagers, 
issued from the gate. The horsemen, seeing this, drew 
off, and we got within the village in safety. They kept 
hovering about till mid*day, but out of the reach of our shot. 
We had to pay for our shelter handsomely, for, the paiel 
shut the gates of his village, and declared we should not pass 
out without having paid him a thousand rupees. 
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To be translated into Urdu .— 

A Darwesh, named Sidi Maala, a native of Persia, who bad 
travelled through many countries, and was acquainted with 
most men of eminence in his time, arrived at Delhi, and in-^ 
stituted a school, and an alms-house, where travellers, reli«' 
gious mendicants, and persons of all descriptions were enter- 
talned at his expense. He lived on rice alone, and had nei* 
ther wife nor slaves of either sex, jet his expenses were such 
as would have exceeded the means of the wealthiest noble" 
man. Besides his profuse dispensation of charity, he enter- 
tained the great men with splendour at his house, and 
bestowed large sums of money to relieve noble families in 
distress. Although he held some peculiar opinions on re- 
ligious matters, and among others never attended public 
worship, yet his piety remained unquestioned. 

To he translated into Hindi :«- 

The first surmise regarding him was that he possessed the 
philosopher's stone ; the next took a more dangerous form, 
and represented him as aiming at the crown ; and this at 
last appeared in an accusation that he had prepared assassins 
to make away with the King. On the accusation of an 
alleged accomplice the King apprehended Sidi Mania and his 
most considerable associates ; and, being unable to convict 
them on the evidence of one suspected witness, he ordered 9» 
large fire to be made on a plain to allow them to prove 
their innocence by an ordeal which they probably had ap- 
pealed to. When the time came, the Ministers raised their 
voices against this proceeding, and the King^ giving way to 
their remonstrances, ordered the accused persons to be kept 
in confijiement. 
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(142.) 

To he translated into Urdu .— 

About tbis time the infamous !N^and Kumar brought xxp a 
complaint against Mr. Hastings, affirming that he had re- 
ceived three lakhs and a half of Bupees for the appointment 
of Man! Begam to the NawwaVs household at Murshedabad. 
Mr. Francis and his party proposed that Nand Kumar should 
be brought forward in the Council to give evidence. Mr. 
Hastings replied that he would not allow this man to come 
to the Council, at which he presided, as his accuser. Mr. 
Francis and his party then called in !N'and Kumar, who .read 
a letter, which he said had been written to him by Man! 
Begam regarding the bribes she had given. A comparison 
was made between this letter and the one she had written to 
Government. The seals agreed, but the hand-writing was 
not the same. 

To be translated into Hindi : — 

A few days after Mr. Hastings' charge against Nand 
Kumar, a native, of the name of Kamal-ud din, brought an 
action against him in the Supreme Court. Nand Kumar was 
found guilty, and hanged in the month of July 1775. The 
natives were thunderstruck when they saw one of the great- 
est men in India, and a Brahnian, hanged in the city of Cal- 
cutta. It was the first time in which a native of rank had 
ever been executed by the English. It is said that more 
than a hundred thousand of his countrymen surrounded 
the scaffold. To the last they believed that there was no 
intention of putting him to death, but that he would be let 
off on account of his high birth. But when they saw him 
actually hanged, they ran down with one accord to the 
river to wash out the pollution. 
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To he translated into Urdu .- — 

In a certain town of Persia there lived two brothers, one 
named Qasim and the other 'All Baba. Their father, at his 
death, left them but a moderate fortune, which they divided 
equally between them. It might therefore be conjectured 
that their riches would have been equal, but chance ordered 
it otherwise. Qasim married a wife, who very soon became 
heiress to a large estate, a well-furnished shop, and a ware* 
house filled with rich merchandise. He lived very comfort* 
ably. 'All Baba, on the other hand, had taken a wife as 
poor as himself, and lived in a very humble house. He had 
no other means of gaining his livelihood, and supporting his 
wife and children than by going to cut wood in a neigh-^ 
bouring forest, and carrying it about the town to sell on 
three asses, which formed the whole of his capital. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

One day, when 'Ali Baba was in the forest, and had just 
cut as much wood as his asses could carry, he saw at a 
distance a great cloud of dust, which seemed to approach 
towards him. He observed it very attentively, and was able 
to distinguish a large body of horse coming at a quick pace. 
Although that part of the country was not known to be 
infested with robbers, 'Ali Baba began to think that they 
might prove to be so 5 and, without considering what might 
become of his asses, he was resolved to save himself. He 
climbed up a large thick tree, the branches of which spread 
out so close to one another, that there was but little space 
between them. He placed himself in the middle, so that he 
could see from thence all that passed without being observed. 
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(144.) 

To be translated into Urdu : — 

Individually the Burman is a plucky fellow, collectively 
they are of little use as soldiers, being impatient of restraint 
and discipline. Although a Buddhist, which religion for* 
bids the shedding of blood, no one can be more blood-thirsty 
when he has a wrong to avenge. He is a daring robber, 
and fond of raids either by day or night. When his evil 
passions are not aroused, he is kind-hearted and as merry 
as a child. He is very clean in his person, and delights in 
gorgeous apparel. He is short, stoutly built, and fair for an 
Eastern, but he is by nature indolent. He learns to smoke 
and swim while quite a child. He is proud of his hair which 
is very long and luxuriant, and wears it tied up in a knot at 
the top of his head with a gaady handkerchief fastened 
round it as a turban. 



To be transUtted into Hindi :— 

Some believe that if a house-holder's first act should be to 
cast his eyes on a crow on his left hand, a kite on Lis right, 
and a snake, cat, jackal, hare, a widow and a man with one 
eye in front, confusion might be introduced into the house- 
hold for the rest of the day, nay grievous calamities might 
befall the family. And if the head of the house has any in* 
tention of undertaking a journey, he must after any such 
sights desist from his project. On the other hand, should 
his first glance rest on a cow, horse, elephant, parrot, a liz- 
ard, or two Brahmans all will go well. Again, if he should 
happen to sneeze once, it would be followed by good luck ; if 
twice, by some serious mishap. Finally, if he should yawn, 
an evil demon might enter his body. 
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To he translated into Urdu : — 

The plan having been agreed upon^ as soon as it was night 
the exiles and others with them, to the number of six hundred, 
equipped with ladders, quietly posted themselves under the 
wall. When the sentinels on the fortress announced the 
approach of the enemy, and the attention of the citizens 
was directed to that point, the conspirators inside gave 
notice to the party in ambush to ascend. They mounted ac- 
cordingly, and the guards, of whom there were only ten, tak- 
ing to flight, they gave chase, killing one who ran for refuge 
to a cave close by, and another whom they caught asleep. 
All the rest of the guards leaped down from the inside wall 
that looks towards the city, and the invaders were left un- 
disputed masters of the citadel. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

About 2 o'clock as I was lying asleep upon a bullock's 
hide behind the door of the hut, I was awakened by screams 
of women and a general confusion and clamour among the 
inhabitants. At first, I suspected that the enemy had actually 
entered the town, but, seeing my boy on the top of one of the 
buts, I called to him to know the cause of it. He informed 
me that the Arabs had come a second time to steal the 
cattle, and that they were close to the town. I mounted the 
roof of the hut, and observed a large herd of bullocks 
coming towards the town followed by five Arabs on horse- 
back, who drove the cattle forward with their muskets. 
When they reached the walls, which are close to the town, 
the Arabs selected from the herd sixteen of the finest beasts, 
and drove them off at full gallop. 
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(146.) 

To be translated mto Urdu : — 

The Tau military police under the command of an In- 
spector had a successful encounter with Boh Nga Lau's gang 
of dacoits. The Inspector, accompanied by the Jama'dar 
and five mounted men, was patrolling the jungles near the 
village of Lingu. They sudddenly came on a body of about 
30 dacoits hiding in the high grass. A running fight for 
about a mile and a half ensued, and several dacoits were shot* 
The police then closed, and four dacoits were killed in hand- 
to-hand fight. The Jama'dar attacked Boh Nga Lau with 
his sword. During the fight the Jama'dar's left hand was 
cut off at the wrist, and he received a very terrible wound 
with a ddA on the right cheek, which severed the lower 
jaw from the ear to the chin. When the Inspector came 
to his assistance, he found the Jama'dar and the Boh continu- 
ing the fight on their knees. 

To be translated into Hindi : — 

The Havildar had a similar hand-to-hand encounter with 
another Boh who had attacked him. Not having time to 
load his gun, the Havildar clubbed his rifle, and succeeded 
in stunning the dacoit, but received a very severe ddA cut on 
the left shoulder. The Commandant of the Tau military 
police visited the scene of action the next day, and found 
the bodies of the two Bohs. Boh Nag Lau was a dacoit of 
the worst class. He has committed many horrible murders, 
and a short time ago his gang attacked, and burnt to the 
ground the village of Pagan, consisting of fifty houses, at 
the same time murdering five helpless villagers. A reward 
of Rs. 500 was placed on his head, and it will be handed over 
to the Jama'dar for his plucky fight . 
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(147.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

On the 19th o£ June 1819^ the western part of India was 
visited by an earthquake, which spread desolation and panic 
over a vast extent of country. It was felt from Bombay ta 
Ceylon ; but the centre of the shock seems to have been in 
the province of Cutch^ which suffered severely. The j&rst and 
greatest shock took place on fche 16th June, a few minutes 
before 7 p. m. The wretched inhabitants of Bhoj were seen 
flying in all directions to escape from their falling habitations* 
A very dreadful noise, the violent undulatory motion of the 
ground, the fall of the buildings, and the terror which 
appeared in every countenance, produced a sensation fearful 
beyond description. The shock lasted from two to three 
minutes, and in which short period the city of Bhoj was al* 
most levelled to the ground* 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

Nearly all the towers were demolished, and the houses left 
standing were so shattered as to be uninhabitable. It was 
calculated that nearly 2000 persons perished at Bhoj alone. 
The effects of this earthquake were indeed so extensive that 
we cannot afford room for mere minute particulars. Suf* 
fice it to say, that in the British camp the general feeling 
was an unpleasant giddiness of the head and sickness of the 
stomach from the heaving of the earth, and during the time 
the shock lasted some sat down instinctively, and others 
threw themselves on the ground. Those who were on horse- 
back were obliged to dismount. The earth shook so violent- 
ly that the horses could with difBiCulty keep their feet, and 
the riders, while upon the ground, were scarcely able to stand* 
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(148.) 

To be translated into Urdu . — 

The Mahrattas are excellent foragers. Every morning 
at day-break, long lines of men on horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps in all directions, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for the cattle, with fire-wood torn 
down from the houses, and grain dug up from the pits, where 
it had been concealed by the villagers. Detachments go to 
a distance for some days, and collect proportionately larger 
supplies of the same kind; and convoys, each of many 
thousands of oxen, are also brought in from remote countries 
by grain-dealers, who partake of the character of the sol- 
diery more than of the mercantile body. All these resources 
were now cut off ; and after the Mahrattas had entirely 
eaten up and consumed the town of Panipat, they began to 
feel the severest pressure of want. 

To be translated into Hindi : — 

While things were tending to this conclusion, continual 
iskirmishes went on between the armies. The Mahrattas 
tnade three vigorous attacks on the Durrani lines ; convoys 
were always attempting to make their way into the camp ; 
and though one charged with treasure from Delhi fell into 
the hands of the Afghans, others were secretly forwarded by 
the Bajput Chiefs ; and as the Peishwa bore his difficulties 
with dignity and resolution, their extent and daily increase 
were unknown to his enemies. In these circumstances, the 
Indian allies lost all patience, and wearied the Emperor with 
their importunities that he would put an end to their 
fatigues by a decisive action : but his constant answer was, 
^* This is a matter of war with which you are not acquainted. 
In other affairs do as you please, but leave this to me.^ 



» 
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(140.) 

To he translated into Urdu ;— 

Whenever the King goes on a hunting expedition, he leaves 
half the tribe at home. Hunting is among them the na-^ 
tional pastime. The King is their leader in hunting as in 
war, and takes part in the chase himself while superintend- 
ing the conduct of the rest. They look upon hunting as the 
best practical education for the business of war. It accus* 
toms them to rise betimes, and to endure heat and cold; 
It excercises them in walking and running, and they are 
obliged to shoot their animals in whatever direction they 
break over. Moreover, it cannot fail to increase their pre- 
sence of mind, and inure them to danger when they have to 
do with a big and fierce game ; for, of course, they must be 
ready to strike at close quarters as well as to be on the watch 
for a sudden assault. 



To he translated into Hind^ : — 

The old Sikh Cavalry were excellent horsemen. They, 
rode without fear, their high saddles affording them a secure 
seat, and, if they chanced to fall, they were very seldom hurt. 
Their greatest pride and their principal amusement was to, 
put their horses to full speed, and then stop them with a 
sudden jerk, so as to bring them down upon their haunches. 
My friend Golab Singh always rode upon a milk-white horse; 
with its tail dyed red. He never walked unless when he 
went to say his prayers, and even in the night two or three 
horses were always kept saddled near his tent. He was a 
great opium-eater, as many of bis countrymen at that 
. time were, and was never well without his daily allowance. 
He was a man fond of innocent amusements, and was uni- 
formly kind and affable to those whom he knew. 
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(150.) 

To be trandated into Urdu : — 

If the natives of India are to profit by English edncation, 
one of the most important lessons they should endeavour to 
learn is that of obedience to their teachers. There seems 
little reason to doubt that native students are capable, at 
times^ of conduct which in an Engligh school or college 
would never be attempted. They should be made to realize 
the fact that their first duty is obedience, and remonstrance 
afterwards. Nothing but the most deplorable results can 
ever follow insubordination, and it is to be hoped that the 
lesson taught to these rebellious school-boys will not be 
thrown away on school-boys in general throughout India. 
Without obedience instant and unquestioning there can be 
no discipline. 



To he translated into Hindi : — 

The facts of the case appear to be that a student of the 
college, who had been chewing betel during lesson hours, 
was ordered by his teacher to leave the room, and wash his 
mouth. On his return to the class-room he was asked to 
sit on one of the back benches. This he refused to do, and he 
began to argue with the teacher regarding the order given. 
The student said that he had come to the class an hour 
before the time, and he did not see why he should sit on one 
of the back benches now that he had washed his mouth. On 
being ordered to stand up he walked out of the room with- 
out uttering a single word, and then a scene of deliberate 
insubordination followed, which shows that such a spirit is 
prevalent amongst the class. 
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(1.) 
To be translated into Perrian or any H. S. ;— 

The Princess Parizad took up the pitcher, and carried with 
her the cage, and the bird, the flagon of golden water, and 
the branch of the singing tree. As she began to go down 
the hill, she spilt a little of the water on every black stone, 
which was changed immediately into a man, and, as she did 
not miss one stone, all the Princes, her brothers, and the other 
gentlemen together with their horses, resumed their former 
shape. She instantly recognised prince Bahman and his 
brother Farvez. They, too, knew her, and ran to embrace 
her. She returned their embraces, and expressed her as- 
tonishment. ** What do you do here, my dear brothers P" said 
she. They told her they had been asleep. " Yes,'* replied 
she, '^ and if it had not been for me, you might, perhaps, have 
slept here till the Day of Judgment. Do you not recollect 
that you came here to fetch these rare objects I have with 
me now, and did you not see, as you came along, the place 
covered with black stones ? Look and see if there is any now. 
The gentlemen, you see here, their horses, and yourselves, 
were these black stones. It you desire to know how this 
miracle was performed, I must inform you that it is done by 
virtue of the water which was in this pitcher, and which ' I 
have sprinkled over each stone." 

(2.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H* S. .•— 

A traveller, while he was wandering about very tired, saw 
night coming upon him ^before he had found a shelter. But 
there stood on the ro^d close by, two houses opposite to each 
other, — one of which was large and handsome, while the 
other appeared miserably poor. The former belonged to a 
rich man, and the latter to a poor fellow. The traveller 
thought he would lodge with the rich man, as it would be 
less troublesome to him than to the other to entertain a 
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guest. Accordingly, he knocked at the door, and the rich 
man, opening a window, asked the stranger what he wanted. 
He repliefd, ''I seek a night^s lodging/* The rich man 
scanned him from head to foot, and, perceiving that he wore 
lagged clothes, shook his head^ and said, '' I cannot take you 
in, my rooms are full of herbs and corn. Seek a place else- 
where." Saying this, he shut his window, and the traveller 
immediately turned his back upon him, and went over to the 
little house. He had scarcely knocked here, when the door 
was opened, and the poor man bade the wanderer welcome, 
and said, " Stop here this night with me : it is quite dark 
now, you can go no farther to-day.** This reception pleased 
him much. So he walked in, and the wife of the poor man, 
after saluting him, went to prepare for him dome boiled rice, 
ddl and potatoes. 



(3.) 
To he translated into Persian or any BT. S. ;— - 

Siraj-ud Daula, after leaving Bhagwangola, landed at 
Bajmahal to cook some food for his wife and daughter near 
the hut of Sbfaqir^ whom he had formerly oppressed. This 
man immediately gave information of his arrival to those 
tvho were in pursuit of him, and they came up and seized 
him. He used the most humble entreaties to those metf^ 
■whom a week before he would scarcely have spoken to ; but, 
deaf to his cries, they plundered him of all his gold and 
jewels, and conveyed him back to Murshedabad. When he 
was brought to the city, Mir Ja'far had taken his usual nap 
after a large dose of opium. His son Miran, one of the 
most profligate men of the age, hearing that Siraj-ud Daula 
had come, ordered him to be confined near his own apart- 
ment and, in an hour or two, proposed to his friends to go 
and murder him, but they one and all refused. At length, a 
wretch, who had been bred up by Nawwab Ali Vardi O^an, 
offered to do the bloody deed. As soon as he entered the 
room, the unfortunate Prince, knowing his errand, exclaim- 
ed in a tone of remorse, " I must die to atone for Qusain 
Quli !^an's murder.** He had no sooner pronounced these 
Words than the assassin lifted his sabre, and hacked him to 
pieces. After his death, his body was carried through the 
crowded streets over an elephant to the burial-ground. 
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(4.) 

To be translated mto Persian or any H. S. .— 

There once lived a camel and a jackal who were grevA 
friends. One day the jackal said to the camel^ ^' I know there 
is a fine field of sugar-cane on the other side of the riyer. If 
yon will take me across, I will shew you the place. This 
plan will suit me as well as you. You will enjoy eating the 
sugar-cane, and I am sure to find many crabs, bones and bits 
of fish by the riverside on which to make a good dinner/' 
The camel consented, and swam across the river, taking on 
his back the jackal who could not swim. When they reached 
the other side, the camel went to eat the sugar-cane, and 
the jackal ran up and down the river bank devouring all the 
crabs, bits of fish, and bones he could find. But being so 
much smaller an animal, he had made an excellent meal 
before the camel had eaten more than two or three mouth- 
fuls ; and no sooner had he finished his dinner than he ran 
round the field, howling with all his might. The villagers 
heard him, and thought, ^^ There is a jackal among the sugar- 
canes, he will be scratching holes in the ground, and spoiling 
the roots of the plants.'* They all went down to the place to 
drive him away. But when they got there, they found to 
their surprise not only a jackal, but a camel who was eating 
the sugar-canes ! This made them so angry that they caught 
the poor camel> and beat him severely. 



(5.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H". S, :— - 

After a great deal of smoking, and cross^uestioning my 
servants, the Jama'dar seemed to have arrived at the opinion 
that the investigation had come to a close, and he prepared 
to start to make his report to the Superintendent. He said 
that as the missing articles had been carried off from among 
those left behind he must take them all with him, urging as 
his reason that they would all be required to be produced in 
the Court as evidence. He therefore had them all collected^ 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of my servants, who said 
the ^al^eb's breakfast will have to be prepared soon. To this 
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lie paid no attention, but directed his men to bring away 
every one of the servants, as they would be all required as 
witnesses. On my protesting against these arrangements, 
which were very inconvenient to me, the official urged that 
he had the Superintendent's positive orders for acting thus. 
On hearing this, I had no alternative but to allow the pots 
and pans to be carried away, and further directed my servants 
to follow the JamaMar to the Court. They were detained 
there the whole day in a room with other criminals. When 
they returned very late that evening, they said they had 
been bound down in Es. 100 each to appear in Court every 
day at 7 a. m. until further orders. 



(6.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

There was once a merchant's wife who had no children. 
One day she went crying to her husband, and said, "What 
an unhappy woman I am to have no children. If I had any 
children to amuse us, I should be quite happy." The merchant 
answered, " Why should you be so miserable on that account? 
Though you have no children, your sister has eight or nine^ 
—why not adopt one of her's ? " The wife agreed, and, adop- 
ting one of her sister's little boys, who was only six months 
old, brought him up as her own son. Some time afterwards, 
when the child was one day returning from school, he and 
one of his school-fellows quarrelled ; and the other boy, be- 
ing much the older and stronger of the two, gave him a great 
blow on the head, knocked him down, and hurt him very 
much. The boy ran crying home, and the merchant's wife 
bathed his head, and bandaged it up, but she did not punish 
the boy who had hurt him. The child grumbled to himself, 
saying, "This is only my aunt, — that is why she did not 
punish the other boy. If she had been my mother, she would 
certainly have given him a great knock on his head in return ; 
but because she is only my aunt, I suppose she does not care 
as my own mother would." The merchant's wife overheard 
him, and felt very much grieved, saying, "This little child, 
whom I have watched over from his boyhood, does not love 
me as if I were his mother." 
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To be translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— » 

A certain pedlar went on the bank of a large river. He 
had with him a nnmber of red woollen caps for sale. On his 
way to a town at some distance from the coast, he had to 
pass through a forest, in which troops of monkeys were every- 
where seen climbing among the trees. At noon, as the snn 
was right overhead, the pedlar had to take shelter from its 
burning rays. He lay down to rest under the shade of a 
large tree, and, taking one of the caps out of his bundle, put 
it on his head, and soon fell fast asleep. When he awoke, 
he found to his utter amazement that the caps were all 
gone ! A most unusual chattering among the dense branches 
above him drew his attention. Looking up, he saw troops 
of monkeys seated on the trees, and on the heads of each 
brute was a red woollen cap ! The monkeys had watched the 
man's proceedings from the top of the trees, and, having 
stolen his caps while he slept, had adorned their black pates 
with their booty. They gave no heed to the pedlar's shouts, 
but only grinned at his rage. When he found his attempt 
to get back his caps fruitless, he pulled off the one he had 
put on his head, and threw it on the ground. No sooner had 
be done this, than to his great surprise the monkeys did 
the same. 



(8.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

At the beginning of August last, I left the fort with the 
intention of going down to a port on the Irawadi, and I 
travelled alone on foot and unarmed. I was caught on the 
same day by three Burmese dacoits on the high road. They 
jumped upon me from the jungle, and wounded me on the 
bead with ddhs, tied my arms behind my back with a cloth, 
and carried me to their Chief, who was called Boh. I found 
the Chief seated under a tree surrounded by seven Burmese 
women, his wives. He had a small tent pitched behind him, 
and was drinking a liquor called " Shamsii " with his 
wives. The dacoit band numbered 45 or 60 men. One man 



t 
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was posted up as sentry tinder a tamarind tree with a bam- 
boo horn in his hand to sound in case of alarm. Each man 
was armed with a gun and a ddh. The Boh, on my appearing 
before him, asked me why I was travelling alone and un- 
armed. I answered that I was leaving the Goverment 
service, and was on my way to the Irawadi. The Boh then 
said he would not kill me, but would keep me on as his servant 
to look after his pony, and to draw water for himself and for 
his wives. He did not specify the amount of pay he pro^ 
posed to give me. I had all my clothes taken off, and was 
given some Burmese clothes in return, and some " Shamsti '^ 
and food. My hair, moustache and beard were shaved off. 



(9.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

One day he went out to hunt, taking with him his Minister. 
The latter had with him a young slave named Qabula to 
whom was entrusted the care of his master^s drinking-water. 
The boy was in reality the son of a Syud, but, having 
fallen into captivity, he had been purchased by the Minister, 
The King, becoming thirsty during the chase, called for 
water. His own water-carrier not being on the spot, the 
Minister ordered his boy to fill up a cup for the King. The 
lad, young in years but old in wisdom, filled the cup, and 
threw in it some small blades of grass. The King put down 
the cup, and asked him what grass had to do in drinking 
water. The. slave replied, " I saw your Highness was very 
thirsty, and I feared lest you should drink too large a quan- 
tity, and suffer from it in riding : I have therefore put in the 
water these small obstacles that you might drink in modera^ 
tion.^' There was nothing so wonderful in this, but the boy's 
destiny befriended him, and the King was much pleased. 
He took Qabula from the Minister, and made him one of his 
especial attendants. Day by day his affection for the youth 
increased, and, finding him possessed of sufficient abilities 
to administer the affairs of the kingdom, he soon conferred 
on him the title of Mubarak T^oaji, and made him one of his 
Ministers and favorites. 
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(10.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, ;— 

When ' Ala-ud din had got into his chamber, he took, the 
lamp^ and [rubbed it in the same place as before, and imme- 
diately the genii appeared, and said to him, " What wouldst 
thou have ? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the 
slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands, — I and 
the other slaves of the lamp." " Hear me,*' said 'Ala-ud din, 
** thou hast hitherto brought me whatever thing I wanted as 
to provisions, but now I have a business for you of greater im- 
portance. I have demanded the Princess Badr-al Badr in 
marriage of the Sulfan her father : he promised her to me, 
but asked three months* time. Instead, however, of keeping 
his word, he has, this very evening, before the expiration of 
that time, given her in marriage to the son of his Grand 
Vizier. I have just heard of this, and have no doubt of it. 
My order to you now is that, as soon as the bride and the 
bridegroom shall be placed by each other's side, take them up 
carefully, and bring them both here instantly in their bed." 
<' Master," replied the genii ** I will obey you : have you 
anything else to command ? " " Nothing at present," re- 
plied ^Ala-ud din. The genii instantly disappeared. 'Ala- 
nd din then went back to his mother, and supped with her in 
the same tranquil manner as usual. 



(11.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S ;— 

The facts of the case were briefly these :-^0n the evening 
of the '26th February last, between the hours of eight and 
nine, while the deceased man, Ibrahim Mohi-ud din, was sitting 
on the road along with his mother and a lad, the accused 
came up and abused them in foul language, and struck the 
deceased on the head with a large stick, the blow rendering 
him senseless. Prisoner then appears to have made oflP, and, 
entering a house then in the occupancy of his mother, 
effected his escape through a window at the back of the first 
floor, but was subsequently arrested by the police. Tour 
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otlier persons, not his accomplices, but apparently neighbours, 
who were seated on a bench outside a shop, and immediately 
behind the accused, witnessed the assault, but did not try to 
stop it. Now one of them with a policeman followed him up 
to the house, where they found a silk handkerchief which was 
identified as his, and the stick with which he had inflicted 
the blow. Deceased was immediately removed to hospital, 
where the medical evidence shewed that his skull had been 
fractured. He died a few hours after he was admitted into 
hospitals The prisoner was committed to take his trial at 
the Criminal Sessions. The Jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the accused was sentenced to transportation for lif 6» The 
wretch had none to lament his fate. 



(12.) 

To he translated mto Persian or any ff. S. .— 

Muhammad Qasim then entered the gate. All the citi- 
zens had come to the temple Nau-bahar, and were prostrating 
themselves and worshipping the idol. Muhammad Qasim 
asked what house it was, that all the great men and the 
nobles were kneeling before it, and making prostrations. He 
was told that it was a temple called Nau-babar. Muhammad 
Qasim ordered the door of the temple to be opened, and he 
saw an image mounted on a horse richly caparisoned. He 
went in with his officers, and found that it was made of hard 
stones, and that golden bracelets, ornamented with rubies and 
other precious and rare gems, were on its hands. Muhammad 
Qasim stretched out his hand, and took off one of the bracelets 
unseen by any body. He then called the keeper of the temple, 
and said, "Is that the idolP'* He replied, "Yes; but it had 
two bracelets, and now it has only one." Muhammad Qasim 
said, "Does not your god know who has got his bracelet P'* 
The keeper hung down his head. Muhammad Qasim laughed, 
and gave back the bracelet to him, and they replaced it on 
the hand of the idol. After this Muhammad Qasim ordered 
that if all the citizens bowed their heads in submission to 
Godas well as to him, they should not be put to death. They 
replied that if he would give them protection they would 
remain faithful to him, and pay him taxes. 

30 
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(18.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. 8. : — 

On another occasion, the famous traveller, being refused 
admittance into a village, was obliged to sit all day under 
the shade of a tree without victuals. About sunset^ as he was 
preparing to pass the night in this manner, and had turned 
his horse loose that he might graze at liberty, a woman, re- 
turning from the labours of the field, stopped to observe him, 
and, perceiving that he was weary and dejected, enquired 
into his circumstances, which being explained, she took up 
the bridle and saddle, and requested him to follow her. 
Having conducted him into her hut, which was pretty large, 
neat and comfortable, she lighted a lamp, spread a mat upon 
the floor, and told him he might remain there for the night. 
Notwithstanding her poverty, she presented him with a very 
fine fish half -broiled, a few slices of cod.rse bread, and a jug 
of milk. Our traveller, not having eaten anything the whole 
day, regarded this simple meal as a luxury, and thanked 
his good hostess for such rites of hospitality. She then 
called the female part of her family to resume their task 
of spinning cotton, in which they were employed during 
a greater part of the night. They soothed their labour by 
songs, one of which was extempore, and it served to cheer 
up the spirit of the traveller. Had it been in his power to 
recompense his kind benefactress, he would have done it 
with more than common alacrity, but his poverty was extreme. 



(14.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, ; — 

You must know that the master of the house, in which my 
brother had been so ill-treated, was a robber, and by nature 
both cunning and malicious. He had overheard from his 
window what my brother had said to his comrades, and 
therefore came downstairs, and followed them to my brother's 
house. The blind men having sat down, my brother said to 
them, *^ Brethren ! we must shut the door, and take care that 
there be no stranger among us.*' At this the robber was 
very much puzzled, but, perceiving a rope that hung from a 
beam, he caught hold of it, and suspended himself in the air. 
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In the meantime the blind men shut the door, and felt all 
around the room ynth their sticks. When they had done 
this^ and sat down again in their places, the robber let go 
the rope, and took his seat bj the side of my brother, who, 
thinking himself aione with his blind comrades, said to them, 
** Brethren ! as you have trusted me with the money we three 
haye collected for along time, I wished to prove to you that I 
Am not unworthy of the confidence you have reposed in me.; 
The last time we reckoned, you know we had ten thousand 
rupees, and we put them into ten bags. I will now show 
you that I have not touched one of them.'* Having said tliis, 
he put his hand among some old clothes, and, taking out the 
bags one after another, gave them to his companions. 



(15.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. ; — 

In this dilemma no one knew what to do. The King sent for 
all his Generals and Commanders, and enquired of them who 
would be willing to take command of his forces, and oppose the 
enemy. They all replied that the country was so ill-prepared 
for the emergency, and the case apparently so hopeless that 
they would rather not take the responsibility of the chief com- 
mand. The King knew not whom to appoint in their steads 
Then some of his people said to him, "You haye lately given 
the command of ten thousand horse to the valiant wrestler who 
caught the tiger, why not make him the Commander-in-chief? 
A man who could catch a tiger, and tie him to apost, must sure- 
ly be more courageous and clever than most.'* " Very well,'* 
said the King, " 1 will take your advice." So he sent for the 
wrestler, and said to him, " In your hands I am going to place 
the management of all my forces, you must put our enemies to 
flight.** '* So be it,** answered the wrestler, " but before I 
lead the whole army against the enemy, permit me to go by 
myself and reconnoitre their camp, and, if possible, find out 
their number and strength.** The King consented, and the 
wrestler, returned home to his wife, and said, " They have 
made me Commander-in-chief, which is a very difficult post 
for me to fill, because I shall have to ride at the head of all 
the army, and you know I never was on a horse in my life.*' 
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(16.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Historians relate that there was in Persia a shepherd, who 
for a period of thirty years had tended his sheep without hav- 
ing ever neglected his daily prayers. One day, while engaged 
in praying, his flock took fright, and were dispersed. The 
shepherd ran every way to re-assemble them, and, perceiving 
that one of his sheep had gfot half of its body into the hole 
of a rock, whence it could not get out, he ran to it and brought 
it oat ; but he was struck with a dazzling light which imme- 
diately shone out of the opening. He examined it minutely, 
and soon found that it proceeded from a plate of gold of no 
very large extent. A few lines, not more than four, were 
inscribed on it in strange characters. He opened the mouth 
of the hole a little wider, and found himself in a vault, 
which was not above 7 ft. high, and about 5 ft. broad. He 
looked at this tablet of gold with much attention, but could 
not read it, neither could he comprehend what the four 
lines signified which he saw written thereon. To satisfy 
his curiosity, and to inform himself of its contents, he took 
it away with him, and, as soon as it was night, he put it 
under his vest, and repaired to the city. His first care was 
to show it to those who, as he was informed, were the most 
learned men ; but, however, versed they might be in the 
sciences, there was not one of them who could either read or 
explain this inscription.. 



(17.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

He took the letter, and returned home with it as fast as he 
could, leading his horse all the way, for he was afraid to 
mount him again. It did not take him long to reach his 
house by the direct road ; for, whilst riding, he had gone a 
more circuitous journey than was necessary, and he got. there 
just at night-fall. His wife ran out to meet him, overjoyed 
at his speedy return. As soon as he saw her, he said, *' Ah ! 
wife ! since 1 saw you last I have been all round the world, 
and had many wonderful and terrible adventures. But never- 
mind that now, despatch this letter quickly to the King by » 
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messenger, and send badk the horse also that he sent for me to 
ride. He will then see by the horse looking so tired, what a 
Jong ride I have had ; and if he is sent on beforehand, I shall 
not be obliged to ride him up to the palace door to-morrow 
morning as I otherwise should, and that would be very tire- 
some, for most likely I should tumble ofiE/* Accordingly, his 
wife sent the horse and the letter to the King, and a message 
that her husband would be at the palace early next morning, 
as it was then late at night, The next day he went down 
there, and when the people saw him coming, they all said, 
**This man is as modest as he is brave : after having put our 
enemies to flight, he walks quite simply to the door instead 
of riding here in state.'' 



(18.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

There was in the city of Naka in Tartary, a merchant^ 
whose name was Muhammad, who, wishing to extend his 
commerce to the most remote boundaries of the world, con- 
structed a vessel in such a manner as to be able to endure 
the longest voyage, and carry a considerable burden. When 
this ship was ready to go to sea, he filled it with merchan- 
dise ; and, observing that the wind was favourable, he took 
leave of his wife, embraced his three children, went on board, 
and sailed with a fair wind for the Indies. A fortunate voy- 
age having, in a short time, brought him to the port of the 
capital of India, he took lodgings, and placed his merchan- 
dise in the inn. Quite at ease respecting the fate of his 
effects, he then visited the different quarters of the city, ac- 
companied by four slaves, and soon entered into friendship 
with the most celebrated merchants of the place. As his 
attendants had orders to publish the nature of his merchan- 
dise, and to distribute patterns of them, a crowd of purcha- 
sers resorted to his magazines. The King of India was ac- 
customed in disguise to come out of his palace in order to 
walk through the town, and inform himself of what was go- 
ing on there. Chance having directed his steps to the neigh- 
bourhood of the inn, he was anxious to know what drew 
everybody there. 
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(19.) •' 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, .— 

Pull of these reflections. Prince Zain pursued his journey 
till he arrived at Ba^ra, where his subjects, delighted at 
his safe return, made very great rejoicings. He first waited 
upon the Queen, his mother, to give her an account of his 
journey, who was in rapture to hear that he had obtained 
the ninth statue. " Come, my son," said she, ** let us go 
and see instantly, for it is, without doubt, in the subter- 
raneous apartment, where the King of the genii has told you/* 
The young Prince and his mother, being both impatient to see 
that wonderful statue, went down to the subterranean vault, 
and entered the statue-room. But how great was their sur- 
prise, when, instead of a statue of diamonds, they beheld on 
the ninth pedestal a most beautiful damsel, whom the Prince 
knew to be the same he had conducted to the island of the 
genii! '* Prince!** said the virgin, "you are much sur- 
prised to see me here, you expected to find something much 
more precious, and I question not that you now repent hav- 
ing taken so much trouble." " No, madam," replied the 
Prince, " Heaven is my witness that I more than once resolved 
to break my promise with the King of the genii, and wished 
to claim you myself. Whatever may be the value of the 
diamonds, can it possibly be equal to the pleasure of possess- 
ing you ? " 



(20.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H, S. : — 

On receiving the report he immediately made the neces- 
sary enquiries. Not finding either the box or the thieves, he 
called upon the Adjutants of the 10th N. I. and the Sappers 
and Miners, on which a muster was taken, and every thing 
found correct. Next morning at about 2. 80 a. m., he started 
his investigations again. He saw one Din Muhammad, a 
discharged bugler, who told him all about the affair, and 
pointed out the three accused as the men who had commit- 
ted the deed. A search was made resulting in the finding of 
a sword, two sticks and a turban, which was identified by 
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the complainant as the one worn by his assistant, and Bs. 38 
9 ans. in cash. Din Muhammad, the informant, was called. 
He stated he knew the accused No. 1 for the last two, and 
the others for the last six months. He was well acquainted 
with them. He met the three accused at a nautch, which 
was bein^ held near the Lines. Thinking him to be a great 
friend of their's, they told him of their intention of looting 
the agent of the country liquor-shop that same night on his 
way home, asserting that he was in the habit of passing 
every night by the spot where the incident occurred. Ee 
was told to join them, and, in the event of success, they 
promised him his share of the booty. This he, of course, 
refused to do, and threatened to inform the authorities oi 
their nefarious design, if they will not desist from it. The 
case was then adjourned for further proofs. 



(21.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

A Muhammadan of a certain village went to the house of 
a Brahman, who was his intimate friend. Not finding him 
at home, he enquired of his friend^s wife where he had gone 
to. She answered that he had gone to another village in 
consequence of some very urgent business, and was not ex- 
pected to return that evening. The Musalman thereupon, 
asked the woman to allow him to remain, and take his food 
there as the night was very dark, and he did not feel disposed 
to go home at that late hour. The good woman agreed, and 
provided him with food, betel and tobacco ; but, perceiving 
by his manner that the Musalman was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to rob her gold ornaments, which she had about 
her person, she went into an inner room, and secured it 
from within. The man, thus frustrated in his wicked 
design, began to beat the child of the woman, (whom she 
had forgotten to take in with her), and threatened to kill him 
if she did not come out, and deliver him all her ornaments. 
The woman remained inexorable. The man, thereupon, 
murdered the child, and was about to force an entrance into 
the room in which the woman was, when she inflicted such 
severe injuries on his head by means of a chopper that he 
died on the spot. 
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(22.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

After the death of Saltan Muhammad Shah, Sultan I^oz 
Shah succeeded under the will of the late King, and by here- 
ditary right. He departed for his capital Delhi ; and Jam 
!^air-ud din, after following him some stages from that 
place, turned back. After the departure of the Sukan, 
!!^air-ud dm exerted himself in administering justice, and 
in improving the condition of the people. The following 
story is told of one of the remarkable iucidents in the life of 
this benevolent Prince. One day, he went for exercise with 
a party of attendants and servants, and by chance discovered 
a quantity of human bones in a hole. He drew rein, and, 
looking at those decaying relics, asked his followers if they 
knew what the bones told him. On their hanging down their 
heads and keeping silence, he said, '' These are the remains 
of injured men, and they cry for justice.*' He immediately 
directed his attention to an investigation of the facts. So 
he called to his presence an old man to whom the land be- 
longed, and questioned him about the bones. The old man 
said, ^^ Seven years ago a caravan which had come from 
Guzerat was plundered, and the travellers killed by such 
and such a tribe, who still hold in their possession a good deal 
of the spoil.'' As soon as the Jam heard this, he directed the 
property to be gathered together ; and, when this was done, 
he sent it to the ruler of Guzerat requesting that it might be 
distributed among the heirs of the slain. He then inflicted 
punishment on the murderers. 



(23.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. :— 

. The ten gentlemen, perceiving that I was so fixed in my 
resolution, took a sheep and killed it, and, after they had 
taken off the skin, presented me with a knife and said, ^^ Take 
this knife, which will be useful to you hereafter. We will 
sew you up into this skin, and then leave you in this place 
and retire. Soon after a bird of enormous size will appear 
in the air, and, taking you for a sheep, will come down upon 
you, and carry you up to the sky, and then lay you on the 
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top of a mountain. When you find yourself upon the ground, 
cut open the skin with the knife, and throw it off. As soon 
as the bird sees you, he will fly away through fear, and leave 
you at liberty. Then arise, and walk on till you come to a 
large castle, covered with plates of gold, and set with emer- 
alds and other precious stones. Go to the gate, which is 
always open, and enter it. . All of us, who are here, have 
been in this castle ; but we will tell you nothing of what we 
saw or what befell us there. Ton will learn it yourself. All 
that we can inform you is that it has cost each of us our 
right eye, and reduced us to that miserable condition of which 
you were witness last night. The history of each of us is so 
full of extraordinary adventures that a large volume would 
not contain them. But we cannot now tell you more, you 
will see everything with your own eyes.^ 



ff 



(24.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. . — 

When prince 'Agim-us Shan had heard that Rahim !|^an 
bad again taken the field, he ought to have marched against 
him without delay, but, instead of doing so, the Prince sent 
a messenger to him to say, that if he would return to his 
duty, he should be forgiven. The rebel replied that if the 
Prince would send him his chief counsellor, he would submit. 
The Prince was so foolish as to grant his request. The Minis^ 
ter was treated with great respect on his arrival in the rebel 
camp, but, on leaving it, was cut to pieces. Bahim "^aa 
now knew that he had nothing further to hope, and deter- 
mined to attack the Prince's army while he was off his guard. 
A large body of Afghans surrounded the camp of 'Azim-us 
Shan, and he had just time to mount his elephant, when a 
furious attack was made on him. He would assuredly have 
been put to death, had not one of his bravest officers called 
out that he was the Prince, and challenged Ba^im !^an to 
single combat. A sharp encounter took place, which ended 
in that officer's cutting off the rebel's head. His troops 
fled in every direction. This noble officer was rewarded for 
this act of bravery with a title, and raised. to the dignity of 
a Faujdar. The Prince continued some time at Burdwan, 
where he erected a new bazar, which he called 'Azlmganj 
after his own name. 

31 
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(25.) 

To be translated into Persian or any Hi S, : — 

It was then arranged that we should start with the rising 
of the moon about the middle of the night. We were roused 
from our sleep at the hour proposed; and, after the men 
had smoked their pipes all round, we set off. I was in the 
palanquin with my mother. The moon had risen, but there 
was but little light, and a slight rain falling, which obliged 
us to travel very slowly. After we had proceeded a few 
miles, the bearers of the palanquin put it down, saying that 
they could not get on in the dark and in the mud, and pro- 
posed to wait till day-light. My father had a violent alter- 
cation with them, and, as I was now wide awake, and it had 
ceased to rain, I begged to be taken out of the palanquin, 
and allowed to ride with my friend. He did not assent as 
readily as usual, yet he took me up when my father was 
scolding the bearers. We now proceeded, and came at last 
to the deep bed of a river, on the side of which there was 
some thick jungle. My friend dismounted in order to drink 
water, and told me the horse would carry me over safely^ I 
guided him as well as I could ; but before I had got well 
across the stream, I heard a cry and the noise as if of a sud- 
den scuffle. It alarmed me, and, in looking back to see from 
whence it proceeded, I lost my balance on the horse, and fell 
heavily on the stone in the bed of the river, which cut my 
forehead severely. 



(26.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, ;— 

A most cold-blooded murder of a Muhammadan lad, aged 
about five years, committed about a month ago, has been 
brought to light. The accused is by birth a Hindu, but had 
embraced Islamism, and changed his name. Having no 
home to go to, nor any ostensible means of livelihood, he had 
to put up in a mosque. On the evening of the 4th November 
last, the lad was playing near the mosque along with a num- 
ber of other children, when the accused came up, and carried 
him away in his arms, telling him that he was going to buy 
him toys from the market. About 10 p. Hi the S£^ne night. 
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the father of the child who had been absent at a Panchbyef 
retarned, and discovered that the child as well as the accused 
were missing. A few days after, while the father was re- 
turning home one evening, he accidentally caught sight of 
the accused, who immediately took to his heels, but before 
he had proceeded some distance, he was arrested, and made 
over to the police. On being placed before the Magistrate, 
he made a clean breast of his guilt. It appears that he had 
taken the lad to a paddy-field, south of the village market, 
where he held him tight by the throat till the poor lad expired* 
He then removed a pair of silver bangles from the lad's arms, 
and a silver chain from round his neck, and sold them to a 
goldsmith for 14 annas. When his deposition had been rer 
corded, he was committed to take his trial at the Sessions. 



(87.) 

To be translated into Persian or any E* S. .*— 

He said, ^^ A peasant, mounted upon a mule, had by acci- 
dent entered the tent where I lay senseless, and, finding me 
alone, and stabbed in several places, fastened me on the back 
of his mule, and carried me to his house, where he applied 
to my wounds certain chewed herbs, which cured me in a 
few days. I returned thanks to the peasant, and gave him 
all the diamonds I had. I then set forward towards the city of 
Haran, but, having learnt on the road that some neighbour- 
ing Princes had gathered forces, and were coming to make 
an attack on the kingdom of his Majesty, I made myself 
known to the villagers, and stirred them up to undertake the 
defence. I armed a great number of young men, and, put- 
ting myself at their head, happened to arrive at the very time 
when the two armies were engaged with each other.'* When 
he had done speaking, the King said, ^^ Let us return thanks 
to God for having preserved my son, but it is necessary that 
the traitors, who would have destroyed him, should perish 
this day." " Sir !" answered the generous youth, " though 
they are wicked and ungrateful, remember they are your own 
flesh and blood, and my brothers. I forgive their offence, 
and be^ you to pardon them.'* This magnanimity drew tears 
from the eyes of the King, who caused the high and low of his 
kingdom to be assembled, and declared the youth his heir. 
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(28.) 

To he translated into Pereian or any H. S* :-^ 

The English in Calcutta had now enjoyed peace for more 
than sixty years, and had allowed their fortifications to go to 
decay. They had, indeed, become so secure that houses had 
been built almost within forty yards of the wall. The garri- 
fion consisted at this time of one hundred and seventy men, 
of whom only sixty were Europeans. The powder was old 
and damaged, and the guns rusty. Siraj-ud Daulah was now 
marching down to attack the town with an army of forty or 
fifty thousand men, and a good train of artillery. The 
English saw that they had no chance of resistance; they 
therefore sent repeated letters to beg for peace, and offered 
large sums of money. But the Nawwab would listen to 
nothing : he was resolved to exterminate them, and, instead of 
returning any answer, continued his march. On the 16th 
June, his advanced guard reached Chitpur, but the English 
had thrown up a redoubt there, which sent such a shower of 
balls among his troops that they retired, and encamped at 
Dum Dum. On the 17tfa the troops surrounded the town, 
and on the next day they made an attack in all directions. 
They took possession of the houses near the walls, and kept 
up so brisk a fire from them that scarcely any one dared to 
shew himself on the fortifications. During this day many 
were killed and more wounded ; the outworks were taken^ 
and the English were obliged to retire within the fort. 



(29.) 
To he translated into Persian or any jB. S. .— 

The Monarch paid no attention to any of the other writings 
except mine, which was so much to his choice that he said 
to the officers, ** Take the finest horse in my stable with the 
richest harness, and a robe of the gaudiest brocade to put 
upon that person who wrote the six hands, and bring him 
here to me immediately .'' At this order the officers coxdd 
not forbear laughing, which incensed him so much that he 
Would have punished them, had they not said, *^ Sir ! we 
humbly beg your Magesty's pardon : these hands were not 
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written by a man, but by an ape." " What '* cried the King, 
'* are not these admirable specimens of writing from the hand 
of a man P " " No, sir ! " replied the officers, " we do assure 
you that it was an ape who wrote them in our presence/' 
The King was amused as well as surprised at this relation. 
** Now do what I command you/' said he to them, *' and bring 
me speedily that wonderful ape. I wait for you here with 
very great impatience.*' The officers returned to the ship, 
and shewed the Captain their order, who lost no time in car- 
rying it out. Whereupon they clothed me with that rich 
brocade robe, and carried me on shore. They put me on 
horseback, and conveyed me in the midst of a large concourse 
of people to the palace, where the Monarch was waiting to 
receive me with his nobles and courtiers. 

(80.) 

To be translated mto Persicm or any H. S, :«-i 

About noon one day one of the Bajah's attendants came 
with a message that he required my presence and my father's 
in the Durbar on particular business. In vain was it that I 
excused myself on the plea of the marriage ceremony of my 
daughter. The messenger would hear nothing : at last, see* 
ing no alternative, we girded our loins, and accompanied him. 
We were led through the various rooms to the Dewan-i 
!^ana, where the Bajah sat in Durbar snrrounded by his 
courtiers and soldiers. Leaving our shoes at the entrance, 
we were as usual advancing towards his cushion to make the 
customary salutations, when a sudden rush was made upon 
us from both sides of the hall, and we were at once seized 
and disarmed. In vain did I struggle with my captors, in 
vain did I attempt to shake them off by the most strenuous 
exertions. It was useless. I was surrounded and overpower- 
ed, my turban was torn rudely from my head, and my arms 
were bound so tightly with it that I thought the blood would 
have burst from under my nails. I yielded at last, and re*- 
mained passive in the hands of the soldiers. Seeing me 
quiet, the Rajah addressed me^ ^^ Ah ! Amir 'All ! what is this 
I hear of thee P A rt thou a thug, a common murderer 9 Can 
this be true of one who was looked up to in Jhalon as a 
merchant and a respectable man P Now let me hear from 
your own lips the truths and nothing but the truth." 
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V 

(81.) 
To be translated into Persian or any H. S. :— 

A man, having lost bis cow, went with some friends to 
^^eek for her. They reached a plain where some youths, who 
had just come there, had placed a pot on the fire, and were 
cooking meat. The owner of the cow and his friends took these 
people for thieves, and felt convinced that they were cooking 
some portion of the lost animal, which they had stolen. So 
they seized and bound them, asking what meat they were 
preparing, and whence they had procured it. These youths 
could not answer for fear, but when the whip was applied, 
they found power to say that they were brothers, and once 
had a mother. They had been dreadfully pinched with hun- 
ger. Their mother, in her love, said that death was prefer- 
able to such an existence. She could not bear to see her 
children perish before her eyes, and besought them to kill 
her, and satisfy the cravings of hunger. They refrained as 
long as they could from such a cruel expedient, but, at 
length, unable to contain themselves, they killed their 
mother, and this was her flesh in the pot. The story was 
not believed. The villagers said that before they would 
credit it, their own eyes must have proof. The unhappy 
brothers then took them to the spot where the entrails had 
been thrown. This sight aroused their suspicion the more^ 
for, they maintained that some other person must have been 
killed, and this was not their mother. 



(32.) 

To he translated i/nto Persian or any H. S. .•— - 

ijEajjaj proclaimed an amnesty to all who abandoned 'Abd- 
allah, and his sons without exception sought an asylum in 
ihe enemy's camp. Nothing remained for 'Abd-aUah but to 
&id a soldier's death. His mother was a woman far advanced 
in years, and noted for her great experience and wisdom. 'Abd- 
allah in all that he did was guided by her counsels. He now 
went to see her. " My mother," he said, " the world has 
abandoned me ; even my sons have accepted the amnesty, 
and gone over to the enemy's camp, ^ajjaj sends me word 
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that if I surrender, he will accord me everything I demand. 
But what think you?" "My son !" replied the mother, 
"I think you ought to continue the conflict, — at least you 
will find an honorable death." " Such," said *Abd-allah, " is 
my resolution, but I desired to take leave of you before going 
to meet death/' He then embraced his mother, and went 
Qut. All that night he passed in prayer in the Ka'ba* When 
morning dawned, he and his friends armed themselves, 
and attacked the enemy. The fight continued till mid-day. 
'Abd-allah charged the foremost of the enemy, but a stone 
struck him on the head and he fell. The soldiers surrounded 
him, and cut him to pieces. His body was suspended on a 
gibbet in view of the people. 



(33.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H*. S. :-^ 

m 

, On returning to the palace before our absence had been ob- 
served, we shortly after heard a confused noise of trumpets^ 
cymbals, drums and other warlike instrumentSi A thick 
dust, which obscured the air, soon informed us what it was^ 
and announced the arrival of a formidable army. It was the 
same Yizierwho had dethroned and killed my father, and taken 
possession of his dominions, and who now came. with a larga 
number of troops to attack my uncle. This Prince, who had 
only his usual guard, could not resist so many men. They sur- 
rounded the city, and, as the gates opened to them without 
resistance, they soon tcfbk possession of it. They had not 
much difficulty in breaking into the palace of the King, who 
attempted to defend himself, but was killed after having sold 
his life dearly. For my part, I fought for some time, bat, 
seeing that I must surrender if I continued, I retreated, 
and had the good fortune to escape, and took refuge in the 
house of one of the King's servants, on whose fidelity I could 
depend. Overcome with grief, I had recourse to a strata* 
gem, which was the only means left to me to save my life. 
I caused my beard and eye-brows to be shaved, and, disguis-' 
ing myself as a mendicant, left the city without being recog* 
nised, and set out for Baghdad^ 
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(34.) 
To he translated into Persian or any JET. S. :— « 

A carrier, after a hard day's work at his shop, left his 
daughter's hoase to get a drink of toddy. His wife was dead, 
and, having no home of his own, he lived with his daughter. 
It was not unusual for him to indulge in his favorite drink of 
palm-juice after his day's sedentary occupation. As he was 
taking his usual glass, two other curriers, from an adjoining 
village, came in and joined him. The result was that he 
took too much, and reeled home to his house after dark. It 
was not far off, but as ill-luck would have it, near him lived 
a Musalman weaver ; and the poor fellow, not seeing clearly 
where he was going, entered the house of the latter, and be- 
gan to eat the cooked dal and rice which he found prepared. 
The owner, coming in, recognised him, and raised a cry which 
brought the neighbours to the spot, and thus he was dis- 
covered to have lost caste. His brethren were glad of the 
occasion to compel him to give a general feast, and to assem- 
ble a caste-meeting. Meanwhile, he was put into a separate 
hut, and all communications with him so far as eating, drink- 
ing and smoking went, were stopped. On the stated day, his 
caste-brethren, young and old, rich and poor, came crowding 
in, and gathered on the high mound behind the d&k bungalow. 
A little to the east of the main-road stands a huge old tama- 
rind tree, and beneath its shade the council met to pass judg- 
ment on him. 



(35.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. .•— 

He bought me a load of sweetmeats, and told me to go 
home, and eat them. I tied them up in a handkerchief I 
wore round my waist, and proceeded homewards. As soon 
as the man who had given them to me had gone a short dis- 
tance, the boys I had been playing with attacked me with 
stones and dirt, till one more bold than the rest seized me, 
and endeavoured to get my prize from me. I struggled and 
fought as well as I could, but, the others having surrounded 
me, I was mobbed, and obliged to deliver up my treasure. 
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Not content with this, one big boy made a snatch at the 
necklace I wore, on which I began to bellow with all my 
might. - The noise I made attracted the notice of my ac- 
quaintance, who, running up, soon put the troop of boys to 
flight, and, taking me under his charge, led me to our abode, 
where he delivered me up to our female servant, at the same 
time telling her of the scuffle, and cautioning her not to let 
me out of her sight again. I was crying bitterly, and my 
mother, hearing a strange voice, called me to her. Asking 
me what had happened, I told her my story, and said that the 
person who had saved me was speaking to the servant. She 
addressed him from behind the screen, and thanked him, 
adding that her husband was out, but that if he would call 
again in an hour or two, he would find him at home. The 
man said he would come in the evening, and went away. 



(36.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. :■— 

I saw it written in one of the local newspapers that a neat 
trick had been played by a gipsy woman upon a goldsmith, 
who was noted for simplicity. She had for some days been 
frequenting the man's shop, and gradually became known to 
his family. She called him her brother, and invested the rest 
of the family with various titles of intimacy. By and by she 
held out large hopes to the man, and even induced him to be- 
lieve that she had the magical power of being able to convert 
silver into gold. The man upon this took out, and gave her 
Rs. 115, a wrapper, and some clothes. She gave him a ball 
of earth tied up in a chain in an intricate way. This ball 
she told him he was to put on one side of a room, and not 
open it for three days. She then took the money and 
things the goldsmith had given her, and went oflE, promising 
to return within a fortnight. At night the man grew suspi- 
cious, and broke the ball open, and found to his surprise 
that it was only clay ! He at once went after her, but 
could not succeed in finding her out. He then went to the 
nearest Thanah, and informed the Inspector of the manner 
in which he had been cheated. The police are making the 
necessary enquiries into the matter, but up to the present 
they have no clue as to the woman's whereabouts. It is said 
that she has played the same trick on many other simpletons. 
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(37.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— 

My fears were not groundless. After the elephants had 
stared at me for some time, one of the largest twisted 
his trunk round the foot of the tree, and shook it with such 
violence that he tore it up bj the roots, and threw it on the 
ground. I fell with the tree, and the elephant, taking me 
up with his trunk, laid me on his back, where I sat more 
like one dead than alive with my quiver on my shoulder. 
He put himself at the head of the rest, who followed him in 
a troop, and carried me to a place where he laid me down on 
the ground, and retired with the others. Conceive my situa- 
tion ! I thought myself to be in a dream. At length, after 
having lain for some time, and seeing the elephants gone, I 
got up, and found I was upon a little hill, covered all over 
with the bones and teeth of elephants. This sight filled my 
mind with various reflections. I admired the instinct of 
those animals ; I doubted not but that was their burying-piace, 
and that they carried me thither on purpose to shew me that 
I should desist from persecuting them, since I did it for their 
teeth. I did not stay long on the hill, but turned my steps 
towards the city, and, having travelled a day and a night, at 
last arrived at my master's house. I did not meet any ele- 
phants on my way, which made me believe that they had en- 
tered farther into the forest, to leave me at liberty to go back 
to the hill without any obstacle. 



(38.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

A curious case of opium-poisoning came up for enquiry on 
Saturday last. A young girl-wife, about 12 years of age, 
met with her sudden death at her residence. She had been 
lately brought to her husband's house, where she remained 
only a fortnight. During this period her life was rendered 
very unhappy through ill-treatment received at the hands of 
her mother-in-law. In order to ventilate her grievances the 
girl wanted to go on a visit to her mother's house, but was 
not allowed by her husband, who appeared to have paid little 
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or no regard to his wife's comforts. The girl then tried to 
send a letter to her mother, mentioning therein her several 
grievances, and entreating her to deliver her from the hands 
of her oppressors, but her husband surreptitiously took posses- 
ision of it, and had it destroyed. The day previous to her death, 
the girl, after eating something supplied by her mother-in- 
law, complained of severe pain in her stomach, but no notice 
appears to have been taken of it. She was ultimately remov- 
ed to the hospital in a state of insensibility, where she expir- 
ed on admission. The doctor, on examination, stated that he 
discovered minute traces of opium in the contents of the 
stomach. The evidence adduced being considered unsatisfac- 
tory, the Jury returned an open verdict to the effect that the 
deceased died from opium-poisoning, but how and hy whom 
the poison was administered the evidence did not shew. 



(39.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ; — 

One day as 'Abd-ar Rahman was seated by Shahr-zad con- 
versing with him, he perceived upon the finger of the latter 
a ring decorated with a ruby. *' It came,'* said Shahr-zad, 
** from a King whose dominions lie between those white 
mountains and the wall. I sent him many presents, and 
asked for one ruby in return." Seeing the curiosity of 'Abd- 
ar Bnl^man aroused, he sent for the ican who had brought the 
ring, and commanded him to relate the circumstances in de- 
tail. " When I delivered the presents and the letter of 
Shahr-zad to that King,'' said the man, " he called his chief 
falconer, and ordered him to procure the jewel required. 
The falconer kept an eagle for three days without food ; he 
then took him up into the mountains near the wall, where I 
accompanied him. The falconer threw a piece of tainted 
meat into a deep dark chasm, and let loose the eagle, which 
pounced upon it as it reached the ground, and, returning 
with it, perched upon the hand of the falconer. The ruby 
which now shines in that ring was found adhering to the 
meat." ' Abd-ar Rahman asked an account of the wall. 
'' It is built," replied the man, " of stone, iron and brass, and 
is very strong." " This, " said the devout 'Abd-ar Rahman, 
** must be the very wall of which the Almighty makes men- 
tion in the Qoran." 
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(40.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. .— 

The Monarch had no sooner reduced the northern powers 
in Hindustan, than he despatched Bakht-yar Khiliji with an 
army to subdue Behar. Bakht-yar had been purchased as a 
slave by Qntb, and, notwithstanding his personal deformity, 
rose in his master's favour by the display of his genius. He 
proceeded with troops to Behar in 1199, sacked the capital, 
subdued the country, and within two year& returned laden 
with plunder to his master at Delhi. The honour he had 
acquired raised him enemies, who contrived to alienate the 
mind of Qntb from him. It happened one day in open Dur- 
bar that the conversation turned on the conquest of Behar, 
when the envious courtiers advised that the courage of the 
conqueror should be tried in single combat with an elephant. 
The Monarch, already jealous of his General, agreed to the 
proposal, and a fierce elephant was brought out, and urged 
against the hero, who, dexterously avoiding the first charge 
of the animal, struck him on his trunk with such force that 
lie screamed aloud and fled. The enemies of Bakht-yar were 
confounded at the issue of the combat, which served to raise 
him still higher in the esteem of Qutb, who appointed him 
to the government of Behar with directions to attempt the 
conquest of Bengal. 



(41.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H, 8, .— 

A murder followed by the suicide of the murderer occur- 
red at Nasik on Monday before last. It appears that a Sawdr 
in the Nasik police, named Ogman Muhammad, used to visit a 
young woman of tbe Dher caste. When the fellow's wife 
died, he wished to marry this woman, and told her that he 
would do so if she turned Mul>ammadan. This the woman re- 
fused to do, unless he guaranteed her a certain allowance till 
iier death. The Sawdr said he was a poor man, and that his 
means of livelihood depended entirely on the small pay he 
received from Government, He then went back to his place 
of abode, and, after an hour or two, returned to the woman's 
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honse with his police rifle wrapped up in a great coat, which 
he deposited on the floor ; and until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing nothing unusual was observed in his manner. At that 
time he took his rifle in his hand, and told the woman he was 
going to shoot her, as she refused to marry him on account 
of his poverty. She, imagining he was joking, laughed at 
him. He then deliberately put his gun up to his shoulder, and, 
aiming at her head, fired. The bullet penetrated the left eye 
and brain, and came out at the back of the head. After satisfy- 
ing himself that the woman was dead, he stepped out of the 
house, and, standing up against the wall, shot himself through 
the heart. The murderer and his victim were both very 
young, neither of them being over 23 years of age. 



(42.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H, S, .— 

Prince Asa'd, knowing how to swim, plied his hands and 
feet so well that, assisted by the waves, he got safe to shore. 
The first thing he did after he had reached land was to re- 
turn thanks to God, who had delivered him from so great a 
danger, and once more rescued him from the hands of the 
adorers of fire. He then stripped himself, and, wringing the 
water out of his clothes, spread them on a rock, where by the 
heat of the sun and the rock together, they were soon dried. 
After which he lay down to rest himself, deploring his mis- 
erable condition, aud not knowing in what country he was, 
or which way to go to. He dressed himself again, and walk- 
ed on along the coast. At last, he came to a sort of path 
which he followed, and travelled three days through a city 
which was not inhabited. Going along he came near a city, 
which he knew to be that of the magicians where he had 
been so ill-used before, and where his brother Amjad was 
then the Grand Vizier. At this he was very much rejoiced, 
for he had resolved not to come to any of the fire- worshippers, 
but only to converse with the Musalmans. As it was late, 
and he knew very well that all the shops were shut up, and 
that there were very few people in the streets, he resolved 
to stay in a burial-ground near the city, where there were 
several tombs built in the form of mausoleums. 
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(43.) 

To be translated into Persian or any B, S. : — 

According to these authorities, during the heat of battle, 
two of the soldiers of Dara, taking advantage of his becom- 
ing unguarded, slew him, and fled to Alexander, from whom 
they expected a great reward. That Monarch, the moment 
he learnt what had happened, hastened to the spot where the 
Persian King had fallen. He found him in the pains of death, 
stretched upon the ground, and covered with dust and blood. 
Alexander alighted from his horse, and raised the head of 
his enemy upon his knees. The soul of the conqueror was 
melted, at the sight : he shed tears, and kissed the cheek of 
the expiring Dara, who, opening his eyes, exclaimed, " The 
world has a thousand doors through which its tenants con- 
tinually enter and pass away. It was written in my fate that 
I should meet with such an ignominious death ! '* "I swear 
to you," said Alexander, " I never wished a day like this. I 
desired not to see your royal head in the dust, nor that blood 
should stain these cheeks.'* When Dara heard his conqueror 
mourning over him, he sighed deeply, begging him at the 
same time that he trusted his base murderers would not 
escape, that Alexander would not place a stranger on the 
throne of Persia, and that he would not injure the honor of 
his family, but marry his daughter Raushan A^tar himself. 
If he would do this, his soul would rest in peace. 



(44.) 

To he translated iiitto Persian or any JET. S. : — 

As Columbus grew up, he paid great attention to the study 
of geography. The idea entered his mind that there must be 
vast tracts of undiscovered country somewhere on the face 
of the wide ocean. As he was poor, and had not the means 
of sailing in search of these unknown lands, he applied for 
assistance to the rulers of his native country, but they refus- 
ed it. He next went to Portugal, but there he met with 
no better success. At last, he came to the Court of Spain, 
whose King treated him with neglect and scorn ; but the 
Queen thought so favourably of his project, that she sold all 
her jewels to defray the expenses of the voyage. Three ships 
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were equipped with ninety men, and with provisions for one 
year. Columbus took the command, and sailed from Spain 
on the "3rd August 1492. He first held his course south- 
ward, and then steered straight towards the west. After a 
few weeks his men became alarmed ; they feared that they 
should never again behold their native country, nor any land 
whatever, but should perish in the trackless sea. Columbus 
did his utmost to encourage them, and promised to turn back 
if land were not discovered within three days. On the even- 
ing of the last day, at about 10 o' clock, he looked from the 
deck of his vessel, and beheld a light gleaming over the sea. 
He knew that this light must be on land. In the morning an 
island was seen, the shore of which was thronged with natives, 
who gazed with wonder at the three ships. 



(46) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. ; — 

After being obliged to flee from several Courts, he sought 
protection in that of the King of Maldeo, who had been the 
most urgent in his proffers of amity and friendship ; but, 
finding that this base Chief had resolved to seize, and deliver 
bim to the enemy, he felt himself compelled to remove in- 
stantly with his few remaining adherents across the western 
deserts to the banks of the Indus. In this march he expe- 
rienced a pressure of calamity, such as scarcely ever befell even 
the most unfortunate Princes of the East. His horse having 
dropped down dead with fatigue and tidrst, the lord of the 
world could not procure another, till a common trooper desired 
his own mother to quit that on which she rode, and give it to 
him. After suffering dreadful agonies for want of water, the 
party came to a well in which there was abundance ; but 
they had only one bucket, and when it was drawn up, such 
crowds rushed forwards that the rope breaking, it fell to the 
bottom, and several were precipitated after it. Meanwhile, 
the rear-guard was repeatedly obliged to turn and repulse the 
enemy, who pursued close behind. Many of them perished 
ere they reached Amercot, on the opposite boundary of the 
desert. In the depth of this calamity, it was announced to 
the Emperor that his Sultana had given birth to a son, the 
celebrated Akbar, afterwards the greatest and most upright 
Prince of the East. 
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(46.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

A Musalman youth of the Sunni sect, about 19 years old, 
carrying a burden on his back, arrived towards the close of 
the day at a village not more than 10 miles from the town. 
This village contained only a few hundred persons, but they 
were all Shi'as except seven or eight Hindus. They were so 
fanatical and bitter against the Sunnis that they considered 
it meritorious to murder tbem. The youth, not being a'ware 
that none but Shi'as lived in it, threw down his burden on 
the ground, and went to the mosque close by to say his even- 
ing prayers. Whilst there a man asked him if he had eaten 
his meal. On his replying that he had not, betook him to 
his house, and secured him in an inner apartment. After 
a few hours some more men belonging to the house came, 
and told him that they were Shi'as, and that they intended 
to kill him ! They rubbed colljrium to his eyes, and dyed his 
fingers and toes with a certain red colour, and bared his breast, 
thus preparing him as a victim for sacrifice. They then com- 
menced to cut him about his neck and across his chest, and 
brought cups to receive the blood that flowed down freely, 
and drank some of it. At last, they asked him if he had any 
request to make before they killed him. He replied that he 
would like to gaze at the moon and stars. They desired him 
to look out of the window only, but he said he must go out- 
side for that purpose. 



(47.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

When all the people were busily occupied in celebrating 
the nuptial rites of their sovereign, a neighbouring Prince, 
bis great enemy, attacked us by night with a large army;. 
He came upon us entirely by surprise, and cut to pieces all 
the subjects of the King my husband. He was very near 
taking us both, for he had already entered the palace with 
several of his followers. However, we found means to save 
ourselves, and get to the sea-coast, where we threw ourselves 
into a fishing-boat. For two days we were driven about by 
the winds. On the third day we espied a ship coming to- 
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wards ns in full sail. We were delighted at firsts believing 
it was a merchant-ship coming to our relief ; but what was 
our surprise, when, as she drew near, we saw ten or twelve 
armed pirates appear on the deck. They immediately pro- 
ceeded to board us i five or six of them leapt into our boat, 
and seized us. They bound the Prince, and conveyed us into 
their ship, where they immediately took off my veil. Struck 
with my youth and appearance all of them were so anxious 
to possess me that, instead of casting lots, each of them 
claimed me as his right. The dispute grew warm ; they 
came to blows, and fought like mad men. In a moment 
they were all killed but one, who, being left my sole possessor^ 
said, " Tou are mine : I will carry you to Grand Cairo. But 
who is that man P What relationship does he bear to you ?" 



(48.) • 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

Two years after the fall of Hughli, the English obtained 
an imperial firman to trade to Bengal by sea. It was ac- 
quired through the generosity of Mr. Brougbton. In 1634, 
while the Emperor Shah Jahan was encamped in the Deccan, 
one of his daughters was severely burnt by her clothes taking 
fire. An express was sent to the English factory at Surat 
to request the assistance of an English Surgeon. Mr. Brough- 
ton, the Surgeon of the Company's ships, was sent, and he 
was so lucky as to effect a complete cure. The grateful Em- 
peror desired him to name his reward, but, instead of asking 
anything for himself, he begged that the English nation 
might have permission to trade in Bengal free of duty, and 
establish factories in that country. This was immediately 
granted. But as the Emperor had seen in the case of the 
Portuguese how dangerous it was to allow Europeans to set- 
tle within the country, he fixed upon Pipli near Balasore for 
the English factory. Thus in the year 1684^ the English, 
who now govern the vast empire of India, anchored their 
first ship, and Mr. Broughton, who had come across the 
country with the firmdny purchased a cargo with difficulty. 
Four years after this, the Dutch also obtained permission to 
establish their first factory at PipIi near Balasore. 
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(49.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

A 1?artar Eing was once riding with his nobles, when on 
the way he met with a holy man, who proclaimed with a loud 
Toice that he would give some good advice to any one who 
would bestow upon him a hundred pieces of gold. The King 
was curious, and asked the holy man what this valuable 
counsel might be. " I will tell you, K'ing ! " was the reply, 
^^ when you shall have paid me the hundred pieces of gold. 
The King ordered the money to be given him ; and he then 
said in a very serious manner, " Undertake nothing of which 
ihou hast not well considered the end?'' He then went on his 
way. The followers of the King smiled, and made merry 
with the counsel which he had bought at so high a price. 
" It is true,** said the King, " that the words of the holy 
man convey a very simple and obvious rule of wisdom, but 
on that very account it may be the less heeded, and that is 
probably the reason why the holy man inculcated it so ear- 
nestly. For the future it shall always be present in my 
mind. I will have the words written over the doors of my 
palace, upon the walls of my chambers, and upon the house- 
hold articles of daily use.'* After some time an ambitious 
Governor made a plot to kill the King and possess himself of 
the crown. He bribed the royal Physician with a large 
sum of money to further his wicked plans ; and the Physician 
promised to bleed the King with a poisoned lancet. 



(50.) 
To he translated into Persian or any JT. 5. ;— 

On the second day of the Durga Puja, two brothers, the 
elder a boy of about ten years, and the younger of about seven, 
were coming to see the idol in the house of a neighbour. 
Their way lay over a small drain about 6 feet wide by 4 feet 
deep. It was an ordinary drain for the passage of rain water, 
and opened into a large lake situated near. This drain was 
bridged over by the trunk of a palm-tree. The younger brother 
passed safely over it, but the attention of the elder, while 
crossing the bridge, was directed to some animal that was 
lurking in the drain underneath the bridge* He stopped shoit 
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on it, and called out to his brother to see what the monster 
was, and at the same time began to pelt stones at it. It was a 
huge alligator that had found its way through the lake to the 
drain, and before the younger boy could turn to see what it 
was, the elder brother was hurled into the drain by a sweep 
of the alligator's tail. The monster then seized the poor lad 
by the arm, and made for the lake. The younger brother 
raised a hue and cry. The neighbours soon collected in a 
body, and with sticks and ddhs followed the brute into the 
lake. Fortunately the water was shallow, and the way to the 
river lay at some distance round the lake. The n^onster, 
apparently frightened, let go his prey and made tracks. The 
men picked up the boy who had his arm crushed and broken. 



(51.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff, S. :— 

Commander of the faithful ! there was formerly a Sultan 
of Egypt, who was merciful and liberal, and his valour made 
him the terror of the neighbouring States. He provided for 
the poor, and encouraged men of learning, whom he advanced 
to posts of dignity. He had a Vizier, who was wise, penetra- 
ting and skilled in sciences. This Minister had two sons, 
handsome in person, and resembling their father in talent>s. 
The Vizier, their father, being dead, the Sultan sent for 
them, and, after he had caused them both to put on the robes 
of a Vizier, said, " I feel sincerely the loss of your father as 
you do ; and, because I know you live together, and regard 
each other affectionately, I will bestow his place upon you 
conjointly. Go and imitate your father." The two new 
Viziers humbly thanked the Sultan, and returned home to make 
due preparations for their father's interment. VSThen a 
month had expired, they went to Court, where they appeared 
regularly on council days. Whenever the Sultan went out a 
hunting, one of the brothers accompanied him, and this 
honour they had by turns. One evening, after supper, on the 
morrow of which the eldest brother had to go with the 
Sultan to hunt, he said to his younger, " Since neither of us 
is yet married, and we live in such harmony, a thought has 
just occurred to me. Let us both marry on the same day, 
and choose two sisters out of some family whose rank is 
equal to our own. What think you of this proposal P 
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(52.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S, ;— 

A Mu^ammadan was charged with having murdered his wife 
on the 31st October 1886 at Lakhipur. The accused and 
his wife had lived on very unfavourable terms with each 
other, in consequence of the former suspecting the fidelity 
of the latter, and, notwithstanding his frequent warnings, her 
conduct never improved. On the day above mentioned, the 
accused informed his two sisters-in-law, who resided in the 
same house, that he had killed his wife, and that he was 
compelled to do so under severe provocation. He was not 
sorry for what he had done, as he thought he was justified 
in taking the life of one who had disgraced him in the eyes 
of his friends and relatives. He also warned them that if 
they attempted to breathe a syllable to any one else they 
would share the same fate. The murderer five days after 
this occurrence absconded from his house. Before his flight, 
the murderer, in order to conceal his crime, had buried his 
wife in his own room, but about a month after when the 
murder was discovered, the police had the body exhumed 
for post mortem examination, but the wretched man remained 
at large for over a year and a half until he was arrested. It 
was alleged in behalf of the defence that the prisoner was of 
unsound mind for about two years prior to the murder of 
his wife, and in no way responsible for his conduct. The 
jury, therefore, returned a verdict of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder. 



(53.) 
To be translated into Persian or any H, S. : — 

A tailor, who had his shop in a market, having finished his 
day's work, was preparing to close his shop and go home. 
While he was putting on his coat, and talking to his landlord, 
who was standing at a little distance from him, he suddenly 
disappeared ! It was as if the ground under his feet had 
opened, and swallowed him up. The affrighted landlord saw 
before him a dark abyss into which his tenant had disappear- 
ed so suddenly. The poor fellow, as soon as he had recover- 
ed from the first shock of consternation and astonishment^ 
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shouted out for help. The landlord, standing at the mouth 
of the pit, believed that the man was singing in it, but when 
he heard his cries of distress, he gathered courage, and called 
the men in the market to render him assistance. A large 
crowd gathered on the spot, and, at length, a strong young 
Mutiammadan helped the poor tailor out by throwing down 
a rope to him. The tailor was rescued from a depth of 
several feet. He was not severely hurt, having received 
only a few scratches, but he was pale and almost speechless 
with fright, and was trembling from head to foot when 
rescued from the abyss. On examination it was found that 
it was an old, dark, dry and deep well, which had been 
closed long ago, and its mouth covered with earth. 



(54.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;^- 

'Ala-ud din, who, before this signal success, was esteemed 
the wisest and most virtuous Monarch in India, now abandon- 
ed himself to pleasure, and, appearing in public only once or 
twice in the year, passed his time in his seraglio. The affairs 
of the kingdom were managed by his Vizier, who, notwith- 
standing his master's imbecility, discharged his duties faith- 
fully and conscientiously. About this time he despatched 
his General to the Concan, but he was betrayed into an 
ambuscade, and killed with the greater part of his troops. 
Those who escaped were with the exception of a few slain 
by the King's own troops, who, being Deccanees, viewed 
the Moghals with the greatest jealousy. A remnant escaped 
with much difficulty, and made their way to the royal 
presence, where they unfolded the treachery to which their 
companions had fallen victims. The King ordered every in- 
dividual implicated in this black act to be put to death ; and, 
owing partly to this discovery, and partly to a letter from his 
old tutor he reformed bis habits, attended to business, and 
never again addicted himself to pleasures. In the year 1454 
a dangerous irruption breaking out on his foot, he was con- 
fined to his apartments, and a report of his death having been 
spread abroad, the King of Malwa and some of his own rela* 
tives appeared in the field, but the plot of all his enemies 
were frustrated. The King died in peace of a mortification 
in his body Q>fter a reign of 23 years. 
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(56.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Two of my boys, whom I had sent into the country with 
their tutor to enjoy the fresh air, left us to go into the 
wood to look for birds' nests, and, seeing one amongst the 
branches of a large tree, they attempted to get at it, but, as 
they had neither strength nor skill for such an undertaking, 
they shewed it to a slave, and desired him to get it. The 
slave climbed the tree, and when he came to it, he was very 
much surprised to find it built in a turban ! However, he 
brought away the turban just as it was, and, as he thought 
that I might like to see a thing so uncommon, he gave it to 
the eldest boy to bring it to me. I saw the children at a 
distance, running to us, overjoyed to have got a bird's nest. 
" Father," said the the eldest lad, " we have found a nest in 
a turban, and brought it with us to shew you." The two 
friends and I were very much surprised at this novelty, but I 
was much more, when I knew the turban to be that which 
the kite flew away with. After I had examined it weU, and 
turned it about, I asked my guests if they had any recollec- 
tion of the turban I wore on the day they did me the honour 
to speak to me. '* I do not think," said Sa'd, " that either 
my friend or I gave any attention to it, but if the hundred 
and ninety pieces of gold are in it, we cannot doubt of it. 
I replied, ** I feel by its weight it cannot be any other. 



lb. 
9J 



(56.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. ; — 

It was related by some BrSbmans of Alor that Jai Singh, 
son of Dahir, was unequalled in bravery and wisdom. The 
story of his strange birth runs that one day Rai Dahir went 
on a hunting excursion with all the animals and all the equip- 
ments of the chase. When the dogs and leopards and lynxes 
were set free to chase the deer, and the falcons and hawks 
were flying in the air to seize quails and partridges, a roaring 
lion came forth, and terror and alarm broke out among the 
people and the hunters. Dahir alighted from his horse, and 
went on foot to oppose the lion, who, also, prepared for fight. 
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Dahir wrapped a sheet round his hand which he put into the 
beast's mouth, then raised his sword, and out off two of his 
legs. He then drew out his hand, and thrust his sword into 
the belly, and ripped up the animal. Those men who had fled 
for fear came home, and told the Queen that Eal Dahir was 
fighting with a lion. The wife of Dahir was big with child 
when she heard this news, and, from the great love she bore 
her husband, she fell and swooned away. Before Dahir had 
returned, the soul of his wife had departed from her body 
through grief. Dahir came and found her dead, but the 
child was moving in the womb, so he ordered it to be cut 
open, and the child was taken out alive, and given over to 
the charge of a nurse. He was called Jai Singh, or in 
Persian, SAer-firoz^ meaning " lion conqueror." 



(57.) 
To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Many hundred years ago, when the renowned Caliph Ha- 
run ar Rashid ruled in Baghdad there lived in the town of 
Ba^ra a merchant who was called Yusuf . He had received 
a considerable property by inheritance from his father ; and 
his house, which was esteemed as the most splendid palace 
of the town, was situated on one of the finest spots. He was 
obliged to keep a great number of male and female slaves as 
well as for the management of his household affairs, as also 
to assist him in his commercial pursuits, for his business was 
very extensive. The largest ware-house in the bazar of the 
city belonged to him, and it was always filled with the most 
precious goods, which he caused to be collected from the re- 
motest parts of the globe either in ships or on the backs of 
his camels. He had continued his business in this way for 
several years, and had altogether neglected his health through 
his perseverance and industry, when he felt at once that his 
strength was declining, and that he should soon become ex- 
hausted unkss he permitted himself at times to take some 
recreation. He therefore very willingly resolved to buy a 
fine estate. It was situated only a few miles from the town 
by the side of a river in the country, combining means for 
hunting or fishing, and the price was so moderate that he 
purchased it without much hesitation. 
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(58.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. ;— 

At Nagaur he lingered as if in hopes of some change in his 
fortune, until he received a message from the Emperor^ dis- 
missing him from his office, and directing him to proceed on 
his pilgrimage without delay. On this he sent his standards^ 
kettle-drums, and other ensigns of atithoritj to the King, 
and set out in a private character on his way to Guzerat ; 
but irritated at some further proceedings of Akbar, he again 
changed his mind, assembled a body of troops, and, going 
openly into insurrection, attempted an invasion of the Fan- 
jab. He was disappointed in his reception in that province. 
Akbar moved against him in person, and sent detachments 
to intercept him. He was defeated, constrained to fly to the 
hills, and, at length, induced to throw himself on the King's 
mercy. Akbar did not, on this occasion, forget the great 
services of his former Minister. He sent his principal nobi- 
lity to meet him at some distance, and to conduct him at once 
to the royal tent. When Bahram appeared in Akbar's pre- 
sence, he threw himself at his feet, and began to sob aloud. 
Akbar instantly raised him with his own hand, seated him on 
his right, and, after investing him with a dress of honour, 
gave him the choice of one of the principal governments un- 
der the crown, or an honourable dismissal on his pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Bahram's pride and prudence equally counselled 
the latter course. 



(59.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H, S. .— 

At night when I pulled ofiE my clothes to go to bed, the 
piece of lead, which Sa'd had given me, and which I had 
never thought of since, tumbled out of my pocket. 1 took it 
up, and put it on the first place that was nearest to me. 
That very night it happened that one of my neighbours, a 
fisherman, in mending his nets, found that he wanted a piece 
of lead, and at that hour it was too late to buy any, since the 
shops were all shut. It was, however, absolutely necessary 
for him to get some, that he might procure food the next day 
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for himself and his family by going to fish that night. He 
therefore called his wife, and sent her to ask his neighbours 
for a piece of lead. She went from door to door on both 
sides of the street, but could not get any, and came back to 
her husband to tell him so. He asked her if she had been to 
several of their neighbours, and among the rest at ^asan-al 
IJabbal's house. " No, indeed, " said the wife, " I have not 
been there, because it was too far off, and, if I had gone, do 
you think I should have found any P I know by experience 
that they never have anything with them when one wants it." 
** No matter,'* said the fisherman, " you are a lazy creature, 
I wish you to go there. Though you have been there a hun- 
dred times before without getting anything, you may chance 
to obtain what we want now.'' 



(60.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Once at Carthage there was a slave, named Androcles, who 
was so badly treated by his master that he resolved to run 
away from him. He therefore secretly left his master's 
house, and hid himself in a forest some miles distant from 
the city. After wandering about for some time, he came to 
a large cavern, and, overcome by hunger and fatigue, he 
lay down in it, and soon fell fast asleep. He was suddenly 
awakened by the roar of a wild beast, and was so frightened 
that he ran to the mouth of the cave, but was met by a great 
lion which stood right in his way, and made it impossible 
for him to escape. The slave expected nothing else than to 
be at once torn to pieces, but, to his great surprise, the lion 
came gently towards him without showing any signs of en- 
mity and rage. As the lion approached him, he noticed 
that he limped with one of its legs, and that the foot was 
swollen as rf it had been wounded. He then went up to the 
lion, and, taking hold of his wounded paw, examined it as a 
surgeon would a patient. He was not long in finding out 
the cause of the swelling ; for, he saw in the sole of the 
foot a very large thorn. The slave extracted it, and pressed 
out of the wound a considerable quantity of matter, which 
gave immediate relief. Thereupon the lion began to shew 
his gratitude by every means in bis power. 

34 
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(61.) 

To he translated into Perrian or any fl. S. : — 

A carayaD on its way to the city of Damascus was once at- 
tacked, and captured by a party of Arabs. While the rob- 
bers were dividing their spoils, they werA assailed by a troop 
of Turkish horsemen that had gone out to escort the caravan* 
The scales of fortune were at once turned. The robbers 
Were overpowered, many of them were killed, and the rest 
taken prisoners. Among the wounded Arabs was a man 
named Qasan, who had a very fine horse, which also fell into 
the hands of his captors. As ^asan lay at night by the side 
of one of the tents, his feet bound together by a leathern 
thong, he heard the neighing of his horse, whose legs too 
were fastened together, so that it could not move. Hasan 
knew its voice, and, wishing to see his favourite^ he crawled 
along upon his hands and knees till he reached the spot 
where the horse stood. ** My poor friend," said he, ** what 
will become of you in the hands of the Turks? ^hey will 
shut you up in close and unwholesome stables with the 
horses of a Pasha. Go back to my tent, and tell my wife 
that she will never see her husband again, and lick the hands 
of my children with your tongue in token of a father^s love.'* 
While thus speaking, EEasan had gnawed away the thong of 
^oat-skin with which the legs of his horse had been fastened 
together, and the noble animal stood free. 



(62.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

An Arab merchant, having some money due to him, set 
out on horseback to receive it accompanied by his dog. 
Having settled the business, he tied the bag of money before 
him, and began to return home. The merchant, after riding 
some miles, alighted to rest himself under a tree, and, taking 
the bag of money in his hand, laid it down by his side, but, 
on remounting, he clean forgot it. The dog, observing this, 
ran to fetch the bag, but it was too heavy for him to dra^ 
along. He then ran after his master, and by barking tried 
to tell him of his mistake. The merchant did not under^ 
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stand these signs, but the dog went on with his efforts, and, 
after trying in vain to stop the horse, he at last began to bite 
its heels. The thought now struck the merchant that the 
dog had gone mad, and so in crossing a brook he looked back 
to see whether he would drink. The animal was so intent on 
his object that he did not stop for this purpose, but continu« 
ed to bark with a louder noise than before. The merchant, 
feeling now certain that the dog had gone mad, drew his 
pistol from his pocket, and took aim. In a moment the poor 
dog lay weltering in his blood, and his master, unable to bear 
the sight, spurred on his horse. " I am most unfortunate," 
said he to himself, '^ I had rather have lost my money than 
my faithful dog." 



(63.) 
To be translated into Persian or any H, S. ; — 

There lived in that quarter of the town a priest, whose 
duty every day was to call people to prayers five times. His 
name was Abu-bikr Muazzin, He was vain, selfish and envi- 
ous. He hated the rich, because he himself was very poor, 
— ^his indigence making him angry at his neighbou!r's good 
fortune. When he had heard of the liberality of the Prince, 
'and the abundance which reigned in his house, he was so 
burnt with envy that he could not endure it any longer, but 
resolved to prejudice the people against him. With this view, 
one day, after the evening prayer was over, he addressed the 
people who had assembled in the mosque, saying, " Brethren ! 
I am informed that a stranger, calling himself a Prince, has 
taken up his abode in our quarter, and that he gives away 
large sums of money to the poor and helpless every day. How 
do we know that this stranger may not be some villain who 
has committed a great robbery in his own country, and conie 
hither to live like an honest man ? Should the Caliph come 
to know that such a man is with us, we have every reason to 
fear that he will punish all of us for not having informed 
him of it." The people, who allowed themselves to be easily 
persuaded, cried out with one voice, "It is your business. Sir ! 
do you acquaint the Caliph with it." The priest went home 
very well satisfied, and immediately drew up a memorial, 
r<3solving to present it to the Caliph the next day. 
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(64.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H* S. : — 

During these operations a body of five thousand Hindus^ 
urged by desperation at the destruction of their religious 
buildings, and at the insults offered to their deities, united 
in taking an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill 
the King, as the author of all their sufferings. For this pur- 
pose they employed spies to observe his movements, that 
they might seize the first opportunity of accomplishing their 
end. It happened that Ahmad Shah, while one day hunting, 
was separated from his attendants in the eagerness of the 
chase, and advanced nearly twelve miles from his camp. The 
devoted infidels, informed of this circumstance, immediately 
hastened to intercept him, and arrived in sight of him when 
even his personal attendants, about 200 Mog^als, were at some 
distance. The King, perceiving his enemies, galloped on 
in hopes of gaining a small mud enclosure, used as a fold for 
cattle, which stood on the plain ; but he was so hotly pursued 
that some broken ground intervening, he was unable to cross 
it before his pursuers came up. Luckily for the King some 
of his archers arriving at this instant, the enemy were 
checked, and the King had time to reach the enclosure. The 
infidels attempted to enter and force open the door, but a 
sharp conflict ensued. The faithful did not beat a retreat, 
but swore to die rather than submit. 



(65.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S, .— — 

The deceased had been sentenced to seven years' transpor- 
tation for dacoity, and his wife had been faithful to him for 
five years, after which she took up with his cousin, with 
whom she lived. The consequence was that there were con- 
stant quarrels between the cousins about the woman ; for, 
when the deceased returned from imprisonment, she went 
back to him as his wife, but his cousin remained with them. 
One day the husband went to a village to buy some oil. He 
did not come back that night, and on enquiry it was found 
out that he had not been to the village. A search was made. 
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and the body of the deceased was found buried under some 
stones in a ravine. The woman taxed the cousin with the 
murder, and he confessed that he had killed her husband on 
the way. The murderer then pointed out the weapon a hat- 
chet which he used, and which was found smeared with 
blood. He stated that the deceased had struck him, that he 
returned the blow, and the dece^ed fell over a precipice. 
The fall killed him : he hurried the body from fear, taking 
possession of six annas first which he found on it. The body 
was found to be in too advanced a state of decomposition 
to ascertain what was exactly the cause of death. The 
Magistrate of the district has committed the man to the 
Sessions for wilful murder. 



(66.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. .— 

There I sat a long time^ but no one passed by me : at last, 
overcome by fatigue, I dropped asleep. I was awakened by 
a touch from some one, and looking up, I beheld a middle- 
aged Musalman who was gazing upon me. I arose rapidly, and 
returned his salutation. Fortunately my face remained so well 
wrapped up that the brand on my forehead could not be seen. 
He took me to be a traveller like himself, and, as he was 
weary, he sat down, and we entered into conversation on 
general topics. After he had been seated for a few minutes, 
he loosened a small wallet from his shoulder, and, opening it, 
displayed some cakes and mango pickle to which he seemed to 
do ample justice. He then invited me to join his repast, 
which I was right glad to do, as I had fasted since the morn- 
ing. When we had finished our meal, he said to me, " Sir ! 
you say there is no water for some miles in the direction I am 
going ; and, therefore, if you will kindly take care of my 
clothes and arms I will bathe in this well." " Surely,*' i 
replied, ** I am in no hurry to be gone, and you will not delay 
me.** As I said this he began to strip himself, and, taking 
with him an ewer, he descended the steps of the well in order 
to bathe. He soon returned, and took up his garment in order 
to dress himself, and put both his arms into the sleeves to 
draw them over him. 
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(67.) 

* 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ; — 

One day, when the washerman bad spread ont lier clothes 
to dry near the road, the Chief happened to pass by the 
scented garments. Snch perf ame hung in the breeze that 
for miles it entered the brains of the way-farers. He en- 
quired of the washerman, and ascertained after a good deal 
of trouble that they belonged to a certain woman married to 
^mar, and whom his Highness had formerly rejected. Be- 
gret now took possession of his soul, and, on the spur of the 
moment, he proceeded to the woman's house intending, if the 
master should not be within, to delight his eyes with a 
glimpse of her. The husband was not at home then. Deceivers 
employ many stratagems. The Chief found nothing better 
than to pretend that he had discharged an arrow at some 
pigeons, and only entered the house to pick one up. The 
fair lady, who knew nothing of all this, rose to screen her- 
self from view, and enquired what the intruder sought ; but 
the latter obtained what he had come for, and departed. 
When he reached home, he threw himself like a mad man on 
liis' couch, abandoned food, drink and sleep, and spoke to no 
one. His Ministers were astonished at this conduct, but, 
having learnt the cause of it, they respectfully informed him 
that the difficulty could easily be overcome, and that he ought 
to be of good cheer, and not grieve. 



(68.) 

I 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. .•— 

The wife would not argue long with her husband, for 
she read his obstinacy in his face. In short, he paid no at- 
tention to what she said, but got up, took a candle and a 
plate, and went into the ware-house. "Remember," said 
she, " I have no hand in this business : do not attribute any 
blame to me, if you have hereafter to repent of the action.*' 
The merchant's ears were deaf to these remonstrances of his 
wife, and he persisted hard in his design. When he came 
into the ware-house, he opened the jar, and found the olives 
all mouldy ; but to see if they were all so to the bottom, he 
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poured some out into the plate, and, as he shook the jar, some 
of the gold fell out also. At the sight of the gold, the mer- 
chant, who was naturally covetous, looked into the jar, and 
perceived that he had shaken out almost aU the olives, and 
what remained were fine gold coins. He immediately covered 
it up, and returned to his wife, and said, "You were 
indeed in the right to say that the olives were all mouldy ^ 
for I found them so, and have covered up the jar again, so 
that if *Ali Khwaja ever comes back, he will not discover that 
I touched it/' " You had better have taken my advice," 
said the wife,. ** and not meddled with them. God g^rant 
that no mischief may come of it ! " But the merchant was 
not the least affected with these words of his wife* 



(69.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. ;— 

The late Mirza Muhammad Baqi, notwithstanding his eoo^ 
nomy, gave away in charity all the resources of his kingdom. 
Widows, orphans and the poor were the daily recipients of hia 
bounty. A well-provided table was at all hours spread for 
his guests, but he himself constantly fasted. When the hour 
eame to break the fast, a barley-loaf without salt constituted 
his only food. A guest coming to him one day, a sumptur 
ous meal was ordered for him, but he did not partake of it* 
« Why," asked the Mirza, " do you not like this food P" « I 
wish," replied the stranger, " to eat off the same plate with 
your Majesty.'^ " Oh ! what happiness !" exclaimed the lat- 
ter. When evening came, he bade his guest to come, and 
share with . him the barley-loaf, — that being all his meal. 
** I thought," said the man, " your own meal would have been 
better than what you gave your guests : this was the cause 
of my indiscretion, but pray pardon me, I am satisfied to 

Sartake of the former repast." The host replied, ** Yes ! the 
ainty repast is best suited to your taste, the mere loaf ia 
plenty for mine, since it is no light task to conquer the flesh 
and abjure the world, who is a faithless creature, and who 
slays her husband, and devours her sons-in-law. No true 
inan will give her a place in his heart : to do so is the act of 
the mean-spirited. Renounce the faithless harlot, and cleanse 
the skirt of your robe from all desire of her." 
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(70.) 

To he translated into Persian or any fl, S, : — 

After I had been kept waiting for about a quarter of an 
liour, a messenger entered the room, and informed the trea* 
surer that the !^an was disengaged, and ready to receive 
me. We now entered a long corridor which led to an inner 
court-yard. Here we found the reception-hall, — a large tent 
of a dome-like shape. The treasurer, lifting ^p a fold of thick 
cloth, motioned me to enter. On doing so, I found myself 
face to face with the celebrated ;]^an, who was reclining 
against some pillows or cushions, and seated on a handsome 
Persian rug, warming his feet by a circular hearth filled with 
burning charcoaL The moment our host discovered that I 
was an Englishman, he squatted at my feet, said that I was 
welcome, and asked me a hundred questions about India and 
the natives. He had heard of the Prince's visit to those 
regions, and in order to explain to me his own route, and 
what towns he passed through on his road to Calcutta, he 
cut an apple in pieces. Taking one seed he placed it on 
the ground with the remark, ** Khiva,'' while for Lahore 
and Lucknow he cut another in two pieces. His eccentri- 
cities rather amused me. The soldiers in India, in his opi* 
nion^ were magnificent men with splendid uniforms. As 
to the Eussian soldiers, they were nothing in comparison, 
and he spat on the ground by way of shewing his contempt 
for the Cossacks. 



(71.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H, S, ;— 

. Those who have written the history of the kingdom of 
Diyarbikr inform us, that there formerly reigned in the city 
of Haran a most magnificent and potent King, who loved his 
subjects, and was equally loved by them. He was endued 
with all virtues, and wanted nothing to complete his happi- 
ness but an heir. Though he had in his seraglio the most 
beautiful women in the world, yet he was destitute of chil- 
dren. He continually prayed to Heaven for them ; and one 
night in his sleep, a comely person appeared to him^ and 
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said, ''Your prayers are heard, — yon have obtained what 
yon desired. Bise as soon as yon are awake, go to yonr pray- 
ers, and make two genuflexions ; then walk into the garden 
of your palace, call your gardener, and bid him bring you a 
pomegranate. Eat as many of the seeds as you like, and 
your wishes shall be accomplished.'' The King as soon as he 
awoke, got up, went to prayers, and made two genuflexions. 
He then went into his garden, took fifty pomegranate seeds, 
which he counted and ate. He had fifty wives, who all prov- 
ed with child, but there was one called Piroza, who did not 
appear to be pregnant. He took an aversion to that lady, and 
would have her put to death. ** Her barrenness," said he, 
** is a sure proof that Heaven does not think her worthy to 
be the mother of a Prince : it is my duty to deliver the world 
from an object which is odious to the Lord.'' 



(72.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

The Chief fled to a sea-port town, and there embarked on 
board a vessel which was provided for him by one of his 
partizans in the late troubles. Haviag put to sea, he was 
forced by stress of weather to an island where he landed, 
and made himself known to some herdsmen of whom he im- 
plored relief. Being informed of the parties that were in 
pursuit of him, he took refuge first in a cottage, afterwards 
under a hollow bank of the river, and, last of all, on hearing 
the tread of horsemen who still pursued him, he plunged 
himself to the chin in the marshes ; but, though concealed 
by the reeds and the depth of water, he was discovered, and 
dragged thence covered all over with mud. He was carried 
before the Governor of the place, who threw him into prison, 
but, by the connivance of the jailer, who served him before, 
he was allowed to escape thence. He put himself to sea 
again, and at an island joined some associates of his flight. 
Being afterwards obliged to land in Sicily for a supply of 
water and provisions, he had the misfortune to find himself 
involved in a scuffle which took place between his men and 
the islanders* His followers were all killed except himself, 
and, as he was not known to anybody of that place, he 
managed to escape unmolested. 

35 
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(73.) 

To he translated into Persian or any jff. S. ; — 

A young Bajah once said to his Minister, ^^ How it is that 
I am so often ill? I take great care of myself: I never go 
out in the rain, I wear warm clothes, and I eat good food, 
yet I am always catching cold or getting fever in spite of all 
precautions. "Overmuch care is worse than none at all, 
answered the Minister : "I will soon prove this to you. 
So he invited the Bajah to accompany him for a walk in the 
fields. After they had gone some distance, they met a poor 
shepherd, who was accustomed to be out all day long tending 
his flock. He had only a coarse cloak on, which served but 
insufficiently to protect him from the rain and the cold, from 
the dews by night, and from the sun by day. His food was 
parched com, his drink water, and he lived out in the fields 
in a small hut made of palm branches. The Minister said to 
the Bajah, " Tou know perfectly well what hard lives these 
poor shepherds lead. Accost this one, and ask him if he 
often suffers from the exposure which he is obliged to under- 
go ?'' The Bajah did as the Minister told him, and asked the 
shepherd whether he did not often suffer from rheumatism, 
cold and fever? The shepherd answered, "Perhaps it will 
surprise you. Sir ! to hear that I never suffer from either the 
one or the other. Prom childhood I have been accustomed to 
endure the extremes of heat and cold, and I suppose that is 
why they never affect me/* 



(74.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, : — 

I was surprised one early morning with seeing no less than 
five canoes all on shore together on my side of the island, 
and the people who belonged to them all landed, and were 
out of my sight ! Seeing so many, and knowing that they 
always came four or six, or sometimes more in a boat, £ 
could not tell what to think of it, or how to take my mea- 
sures to attack twenty or thirty men single-handed. I there- 
fore lay still in my castle, perplexed and discomforted. Hav- 
ing waited a good while to hear if they made any noise, and 
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being, at length, very impatient, I set my guns at the foot of 
my ladder, and climbed up to the top of the hill. Here I 
observed, by the help of my perspective glass, that the savages 
were no less than thirty in number, that they had a large fire 
kindled, and that they had meat dressed. While I was 
thus looking on them, I perceived two miserable wretches 
dragged from the boats for the purpose of being killed. One 
of them immediately feU, being knocked down, I suppose, 
with a club or wooden sword, while the other victim was left 
standing by himself, till they should be ready for him. At 
that very moment this poor wretch, seeing himself a little at 
liberty, started away from them, and ran with incredible 
swiftness towards that part of the coast where I dwelt. 



(75.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H. S. :— - 

Solomon the Great, the son of David, commanded me to 
acknowledge his authority. I haughtily refused to obey him, 
and said that I would rather expose myself to his resentment 
than submit to him. In order to punish me, he shut me up 
in this copper vessel, and to prevent my forcing my way 
out, he put his seal upon this leaden cover with the great 
Bame of God engraved upon it. Then he gave the vessel to 
one of the genii with orders to throw me into the sea. Dur- 
ing my first hundred years' imprisonment, I swore that if any 
one delivered me before the time, I would make him a very 
rich man ; but that century ran out, and nobody did me that 
service. During the second, I made an oath that if any one 
released me, I would discover to him all the treasures of the 
earth, but with no better success. In the third, I promised to 
make my deliverer a most powerful Monarch, to be always 
near his person in spirit, and to grant him every day three 
requests. This century, also, like the other two, passed away, 
and I continued in prison. At last, being mad to find my* 
self a prisoner so long, I swOre that if in future any one 
should release me, I would kill him without mercy, and grant 
him no other favour but to choose what manner of death be 
would die, and therefore since you have delivered me to-day, 
I give you that choice. 
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(76.) 

To bs irandaied into Peman or any S. S. :-• 

A certain Prince made it his constant cnstom, once a 
week) to give audience to all indigent people in the hall 
o£ his palace, and to relieve their distress according to their 
wants. One day, a poor widow came into the presence 
of this Prince with her only daughter, a beautiful maid 
of fifteen years of age. When her turn came to be heard, 
the Prince^ observing the marks of extraordinary modesty 
in her face and carriage, as also in her daughter, encouraged 
her to tell her wants freely. She, blushing and shedding 
tears, thus addressed him, '^My lord! I owe for the rent 
of my house five rupees which I am unable to pay, and my 
landlord uses insulting language to both of us, and threatens 
to turn us from the house if he be not paid within a week 
hence. What I beg of your Highness is that you would 
be pleased to protect us from the violence of that man, 
until by industry we can procure the money for him.'' The 
Prince, moved with admiration of the woman's virtue and 
humble request, bade her take courage. He then wrote a 
billet, and, giving it into her hand, said, '^ Just go to m j 
treasurer, and he shall deliver thee five rupees to pay thy 
rent." The widow, overjoyed and returning the Prince a 
thousand thanks, went directly to the treasurer, and gave 
him the note. When he had read it, he told out to her fifty 
rupees withoat saying anything. 



(77.) 
To hs ircmalaied into Persian or any H. S, z-^ 

There lived in the city of Baghdad a celebrated barber. 
He was so dexterous in his profession that he could shave « 
head, and trim a beard and whiskers with his eyes blindt 
folded. There was not a man of any fashion at Baghdad whe 
did not employ him, and such a run of business had he that, 
at length, he became proud and' insolent, and would scarcely 
even touch a head whose owner was not at least a gentleman. 
Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Baghdad ; and 
as his shop consumed a great deal, the wood-cutters brought 
their loads to him in preference^ being almost sure of meet* 
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ing with a ready sale. It happened, one day, that a poor 
wood-cutter, new in his profession, and ignorant of the 
character of the barher, went to his shop, and offered him for 
sale a load of wood which he had just brought from a con- 
siderable distance on his ass. The barber immediately offered 
him a price, making use of these words, ^' For all the wood 
that was upon the ass." The wood-cutter agreed, unloaded 
his beast, and asked for the money. ** You have not given 
me All the wood yet,'* said the barber. " I must have the 
pack-saddle, which is chiefly made of wood, into the bargain^ 
That was our agreement." " How ?" replied the other in great 
amazement, ^'who ever heard of such a strange bargain? 
It is impossible,^ 



» 



(78.) 

To he translated irdo Persian or any B. <S. : — 

To please the King my father, I mounted the horse, and, as 
soon as I was on it, I put my hand upon a peg (as I had seen 
the Indian do before me) to make the horse mount into the 
air, and did not wait to take instructions from him. The 
instant I touched the peg, the horse mounted with me into 
the air as swift as an arrow shot out of a bow, and, in a 
short time, I was at such a distance from the earth that I 
could not distinguish any object. On account of the swift- 
ness of the motion I was for some time unapprehensive of 
the danger to which I was exposed ; but when I grew sensi- 
ble of it, I then endeavoured to turn the peg the contrary way. 
But the experiment would not answer my expectation^ The 
horse continued to mount with me, and carried me a greater 
distance from the earth. After some time I discovei^ 
another peg which I turned, and soon perceived that the 
horse, instead of rising, began to descend, and I soon found 
myself so surrounded with darkness that it was not possible 
for me to guide the horse to any place of safety. In this 
condition I laid the bridle on his neck, and resigned myself 
to the will of Qod to dispose of me as He thought best. 
The horse, at last, reached the ground, and I dismounted. 
I examined the place where I was, and discovered it to be 
the terrace of this palace, and found the door of the stair- 
case half-open. 
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(79.) 
To be i/randated into Persian or any H. S. :-^ 

The wife of one Lachman, residing at a certain village, 
left her house about a week ago, being suspected of infidelity 
by her husband, and lived with her brother. Lachman 
tried at first, by all means in his power, to induce her to re- 
turn home. As she knew his violent temper, she persistently 
refused to go with him, and finally told him that she was 
not going to live either with him, or with any of her re- 
latives, but to become a Muhammadan. This put him into 
such a rage that he hastened home without telling her any 
thing, and, concealing a sharp knife about his person, re- 
turned to his wife, while she was sitting at the house of one 
of her neighbours with her aunt, and again tried to persuade 
her to reconciliation, but without any effect. Enraged at her 
obstinacy, he then knocked her down, and killed her by cut- 
ting her throat. After which he attempted to commit suicide 
with the same knife, but was prevented from doing so by a 
plucky neighbour, who snatched away the knife from his 
hand. The police, hearing of the occurrence, arrived at the 
spot, and arrested him. He was immediately taken to the 
Magistrate, before whom he made a clean« breast of his guilt. 
The chief Inspector has been ordered to make a thorough 
enquiry into this matter. The prisoner, in the meantime, 
has been sent to the remand cell. 



(80.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. :— 

Qut;b-ud din was of a brave and virtuous disposition, open 
and liberal to his friends, forgiving to his enemies, and 
affable to strangers. In the art of war and good govern- 
ment he was inferior to none, nor was he a mean proficient 
in literature, philosophy and logic. In his childhood he was 
brought from Turkistan to Naishapur, and there sold by a 
merchant to Qazi Pa^ar-ud din bin 'Abd-al 'Aziz Kufi, who, 
finding that Heaven had endowed him with genius, sent 
him to school, where he made very considerable progress in 
the Persian and Arabic languages, as well as in science. 
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His patron and master dying suddenly, he was sold as part 
of his estate by his executors ; and, haying been bought by a 
rich merchant for a considerable sum, was presented for sale 
to Moi'z-ud din Ma^ammad Ghori. That Prince purchased 
him, and called him by the familiar name of Eibak, from 
having his little finger broken. Eibak conducted himself 
so much to the satisfaction of his new master by the faithful 
discharge of his duties that he attracted his particular 
notice, and daily gained his confidence and favour. It was 
this remarkable man who founded the first Muhammadan 
kingdom of India, which remained in their possession for 
upwards of five centuries. 



(81.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— 

On the 16th of the same month, having placed guards at 
the gates, he appointed the Chiefs and Magistrates of the 
city to regulate the contribution, according to the wealth 
and rank of the inhabitants. Information was in the mean- 
time brought that several nobles and some rich merchants 
had shut themselves up in their own houses with their 
dependants, and refused to pay their share of the ransom. 
This induced Timur to send troops into the city at the 
instance of the Magistrates to enforce their authority. The 
arrival of the Moghal soldiers created confusion ; plundering 
ensued, which could not be restrained by the officers, and 
they durst not acquaint Timtir with the real state of affairs. 
Timur, according to his custom after success, was then busy 
in his camp celebrating a grand festival on account of his 
victory, so that it was five days before he received any intel- 
ligence of the proceedings in the town. The first intimation 
he obtained was from the city being in fiames ; for, the 
Hindiis, seeing their females disgraced, and their wealth 
seized by the soldiery, shut the gates, set fire to their houses, 
murdered their wives and children, and rushed out on their 
enemies. This led to a general massacre, some streets were 
rendered impassable by the heaps of dead bodies, and the 
gates being forced, the whole Moghal army gained admittance. 
The scene which followed is dreadful to relate. 
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(82.) 

To be translated mto Persian or any H. S. :•*- 

When in this tribe a person of consequence dies, the re- 
latives and neighbours meet together, and manifest their 
sorrow by dismal howlings. The women, young or old, in- 
stead of consoling the deceased's nearest kith and kin, set 
up loud cries too, beat their breasts, and tear off their hair 
and clothes. The funeral generally takes place on the even- 
ing of the same day on which the party died. There are no 
fixed burial-places, and the grave is frequently dug by com- 
mon consent under the shade of a favorite bree in his com- 
pound. The body is washed with soap, and dressed in thin 
blue or white cloth, and, after being perfumed with camphor 
and rose-water, is wrapped in a mat, and placed on a charpoy. 
It is then carried to the grave on the shoulders of four. If 
the relatives of the dead object to inter the body in the com- 
pound, a grave is then dug in a solitary place without the walls 
of the town. A number of prickly bushes are laid upon it to 
prevent the wolves and jackals from digging up the body, 
but no stone is ever placed above it as a monument. After 
the funeral, flowers are strewn over the grave, and all the 
men who attend the ceremony return to the deceased^s 
bouse, where a bullock or goat is killed. The meat is 
either cooked or distributed among them, and each person, 
having had his share, prays for the dead before going home. 



(83.) 
To be translated into Persian or any H. S, :— 



i^ 



Some houses farther I stopped at a baker's shop, -who was 
of a lively gay temper, quite the reverse of the other man, 
who was, as if, eaten up with melancholy. He was then at 
breakfast, and though I made no sign that I wanted any 
thing, he nevertheless threw before me apiece of bread. In- 
stead of catching it up greedily as other dogs do, I looked at 
him, moving my head and wagging my tail to shew my gra- 
titude. He seemed greatly pleased with this, and smiled. 
Though I was not hungry, I ate the piece of bread slowly to 
intimate that I did so out of respect to him. He observed 
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ft 

this, and allowed me to remain in his shop. I had lived thus 
some time with him, when a woman came one day into his 
shop to buy some bread, and gave my master in payment a 
piece of bad money among some good ones. The baker, on 
^' noticing this, gave it back to her, and asked for another in 
exchange. The woman refused to take it again, and affirmed 
it to be good. The baker was obstinate, and in the dispute 
told her he was sure that the piece of money was evidently 
80 false that his dog could distinguish it. Upon which he 
called me, and I jumped on the counter ; and the baker, throw- 
ing the money down before me, said, " See, and tell me which 
of these are bad.'* I looked over all the pieces one after an- 
other, and then set my paw upon that which was bad. 
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If (84.) 

n- 

[Is To be translated into Persian or any H, S. ; — 

to 

Once upon a time, in the city of Kabul, there lived a face- 
tious Mulla, who sat at a corner of the principal gate of the 
bazar, and who sold fortune for a small sum of money. His 
commodity consisted of small bits of paper, upon which 
were inscribed sentences and prayers from the Qoran, and 
which he sold according to the virtue they possessed. It 
happened that an Indian merchant, returning to his own 
country from pilgrimage, stopped to rest for a few days at 
Kabul. The cry of the Mulla struck his ear. He immedi- 
ately became a purchaser, and asked for the largest possible 
^j^'.antity. The Mulla upon this produced an old Qoran, 
^ lich he put into the scales, and, having weighed it, asked 
.large price for it. The merchant at once delivered up his 
^Jil, and purchased the Book. When he returned to his own 
city, and exhibited his purchase as the sure secret for obtain- 
ing prosperity, some of his countrymen laughed at, and others 
envied him. One night, he took the Book into his hands, 
and turned over the leaves from beginning to end, and sure 
enough between the two leaves of it, which had been stuck 
together, he found a few lines written in the Nagri character 
which he could read. From these he learnt that the Book 
belonged to a Muhammadan merchant of Kashmir, and that 
by way of memorandum he had written that under a certain 
place be had buried ten bags of gold. 

36 
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(85.) 

To he translated into Persian or any fl". S. ;— 

More than two hundred years ago, seven English sailors 
were captured by pirates, and carried oflf to Algiers in Africa. 
Here they spent five miserable years, during which they were 
treated not only as prisoners, but as slaves. At length, they 
could bear their hard fate no longer. They therefore resolved 
to make their escape ; but they were watched so closely, 
and kept so hard at work that an attempt to run away from 
that place had become quite impossible. But any fate 
would be better than bondage, and the difficulties they met 
with only made them more determined. Their plan was to 
make a boat in separate parts, and to carry those to the 
coast, and join them together there. As they could work 
very little at their boat each day, it was a very long time be- 
fore it was finished. At last, when everything was ready, and 
when they had found a piece of cloth that would make a. 
sail, they thought themselves the luckiest fellows in the world. 
Secretly and in the dark, they carried their boat, piece by 
piece, to a quiet valley about half a mile from the sea. Here 
they put the pieces together, and bore their boat in triumph 
to the shore. On launching it, they found that their little 
boat would carry at most only five of their number. They 
cast lots to settle who were to be left behind, and^ after a 
sad leave-taking, the little crew set sail. 



(86.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. ; — 

On one occasion as the King was going on a hunting ex- 
cursion, a plot was formed to assassinate him ; but this was 
laid aside on account of a difference of opinion among the 
conspirators. They then resolved to perform their tragedy 
in the palace. The King returned to Delhi, and, according 
to custom, gave himself up to his intemperate habits. Malik 
Khusro, full of his project, took the opportunity of a favour- 
able hour to beg the King's permission to entertain his 
friends in the outer court of the palace. The King not only 
consented, but even issued orders to give them free access at 
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all times, by which means the courts of the palace became 
crowded with the followers of the favorite. The plot for the 
King^s assassination was not even kept secret. Many people 
in the city heard of it from the incautious and profligate bands 
employed by Malik ^^usro, but such was his influence over 
the King's mind that no one dared to mention it. At length, 
one of the most learned men in the city, who had been the 
King's tutor in his youth, gained access to him, and told him 
plainly that such a plot was notorious throughout the town. 
He recommended immediate measures to seize S^usro, and 
for instituting enquiries into the truth of the charges made 
against him. The King, being highly indignant, ordered 
^usro to be apprehended, and brought before him loaded 
with chains. 



(87.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

The practice of single-stick was also introduced by this 
Prince who was himself skilled in the sword, and delighted 
much in the exercise. Accordingly, as is ever the custom, the 
people being eager to imitate the Prince, both high and low 
devoted themselves to it, and instead of colleges of learning 
as is usual in Muhammadan cities, schools for sword-play and 
wrestling were established in all quarters of the town. No- 
thing else was talked of but this art in every assembly, till 
at length things grew to such a pitch that people challenged 
their neighbours when they bore a grudge against each 
other, and they frequently begged to make good their cause 
before the King, who used to see them combat in his pre- 
sence, and he who gave the first wound was considered a 
victor, and was handsomely rewarded. In consequence of 
this encouragement, a crowd of young men were in the habit 
of assembling daily at the palace to display this skill, till 
at lengfth a day seldom passed without one or two persons 
being killed. Thinking it time to discontinue this practice, 
the King gave orders that no more exhibitions of this sort 
should take place in his presence, but that the combatants 
might settle their disputes outside the town ; and that if 
eitlier party was killed in fair combat, no retaliation should 
be required, nor any complaint listened to. 
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(88.) 

To be translated into Persian or any fl. S. .— 

The greater part of the people were instantly drowned* 
Some few were saved by swimming, and others by getting on 
pieces of the wreck. The King was amongst the latter, when, 
after having been tossed about for some time by waves and 
currents under great uncertainty of fate, he, at length, per- 
ceived himself near the shore, and not far from a city that 
appeared large. He exerted his remaining strength to reach 
the shore, and was, at length, fortunate to come so near as to 
be able to touch the ground with his feet. He immediately 
abandoned his piece of wood, which had been of so great a 
service to him ; but when he advanced further to gain the 
dry land, he was greatly surprised to see a number of horses, 
camels, mules, asses, oxen, cows and other animals running 
towards him from all quarters, and putting themselves in a 
posture to prevent his landing. He had the utmost difficulty to 
drive them away, and to force a passage on shore ; but, at last, 
he succeeded, and sheltered himself among the rocks till he 
could recover his breath a little, and dry his clothes in the sUn. 
When the Prince thought he was secure from further molesta- 
tion, he advanced to enter the city, but again met with 
the same opposition from these animals, which seemed anxious 
to turn him from his purpose, and make him understand that 
it was dangerous to proceed further. 



(89.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S, : — 

A Jew was charged with having assaulted his wife, a girl 
about twelve years of age. The assault was a most brutal 
one. It appeared that she was recently married to this man, 
who had already one wife at the time, but who wanted ano- 
ther to cook his food. When the girl went to live with him, 
he forced her to grind corn day and night, and, if she ever 
refused, he starved and beat her. Even on her Sabbath day 
she was kept to her work contrary to her religion. One 
Saturday, about two weeks ago, he found on his return home 
that his food had not been prepared. He struck her a severe 
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blow on the chest with his fist, and then threw her down, 
tied her feet tightly with a rope, and hung her up by the feet. 
Then, tearing oflE her clothes, he branded her with a hot piece 
of iron all over the body. The other wife heartlessly looked 
on at this outrage, and, it is said, handed her husband the 
heated metal used in branding. When the poor girl raised 
an alarm, be gagged her mouth with his handkerchief. She 
fainted with pain, and when she came to her senses again, 
she found herself lying in a corner, and the husband and the 
other wife standing by. Prom the violence of the beating she 
became very ill, and had to go to her mother's without the 
permission of her cruel husband. The man, on learning this, 
repaired thither, and threatened to stab the mother of the girl 
for giving her protection. 



(90.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

A damsel of one of the pastoral tribes of Arabs brought 
milk one day to the city in the quarter inhabited by the 
principal Jewish families. Here a number of young Jews, 
having heard her beauty extolled, besought her to uncover 
her face. The damsel refused to do an act contrary to the 
laws of propriety among her people. A joxing goldsmith, 
whose shop was hard by, secretly fastened the end of her veil 
to the bench on which she was sitting, so that when she rose 
to depart, the garment remained, and her face was exposed 
to view. Upon this there was laughter and scoffing among 
the young Jews, and the damsel stood in the middle con- 
founded and abashed. A Moslem present, resenting the 
shame put upon her, drew his sword, and thrust it through 
the body of the goldsmith. He in his turn was instantly 
slain by the Jews. The Moslems from a neighbouring quar- 
ter flew to arms, the Jews did the same, but, being inferior 
in numbers, took refuge in a stronghold. The Prophet, being 
greatly exasperated against the Jews, insisted that the offend- 
ing party should forthwith embrace the Moslem faith. They 
pleaded the treaty which he had made with them on his 
coming to Medina, by which they were allowed the enjoy- 
ment of their religion ; but he was not to be moved. Por 
some time the Jews would not yield, and remained shut up 
in their stronghold, but famine compelled them to surrender. 
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(91.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. :— 

As I grew older, I observed that Isma*il used very fre- 
quently to have a number of men at his house by ni^ht, and 
I was naturally curious to know who they were, and why they 
assembled. One evenings, when I knew they were expected, 
I feigned to lie down, and go to sleep as usual. But when 
they had all come, I got up cautiously, and hid myself behind 
a screen at the further end of the room where they sat. 
After they had eaten what was prepared for them, they 
all drew together, and began conversing in a language I 
only partially understood. I thought this strange,~as I knew 
Hindustani and the common dialect myself, having picked 
up the latter by associating with the boys of the town. By 
and by Isma'il went to a closet very near where I lay, 
and his movements alarmed me greatly, as I was fearful of 
being discovered. He took from it a box, which he placed 
in the assembly and opened it. There were quantities of 
gold and silver ornaments of all kinds with strings of 
pearls and other valuables : they seemed parcelled out into 
lots, as equally as possible, and to each man he gave one, 
reserving a considerable share for himself. At last, they 
began to speak in Hindustani. An elderly man, with a 
venerable bpard, said to Isma^il, " What do you intend doing 
with Amir 'All? He is almost a young man, and, if he is to 
be one of us, it is high time he should be taught what to do.'' 



(92.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Bawwal had a Vizier, blind of both eyes, of whom he en- 
quired what was to be done. He advised him to give up the 
women, and save his life. The King resolved to adopt this 
course, but just at this juncture Barkamaris came in, and, 
after making his salutation, said, " I and the King are sons of 
the same father ; if he will acquaint me with his opinion, I 
may perhaps be able to suggest something. Do not take my 
youth into consideration.^' The King, his brother, informed 
him of the facts. He then said, " It seems proper that I 
should stake my life for your Majesty : let an order be given 
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for me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers 
dress their sons in like manner as damsels, and let us each 
conceal a knife in our hair, and carry a trumpet also con- 
cealed : then send us all to the hostile King. When we are 
brought before him, he will be told that I am the damsel ; 
he will keep me for himself, and give the others to bis officers. 
Finding my opportunity I shall not fail to rip up his belly with 
the knife, and sound the trumpet. When our youths hear 
this, they will know that I have done my work, and they 
must also do their's. All the officers of the army will thus be 
slain. You must be prepared, when you hear the trumpet, 
to sally forth with your soldiers, and we will exterminate 
the foe.'' Rawwal was delighted, and did as was proposed. 
It succeeded, and not one of the enemy's horsemen escaped. 



(93.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ' — 

The Caliph, who was naturally very kind and affable to 
the poor, after he had declared his mind to Sidi Nu'man ad- 
dressed himself to the third person whom the Grand Vizier 
Ja'far had summoned to his presence. " ^wajah IJasan!" 
said he, " in passing your house yesterday, it appeared so 
magnificent that I had the curiosity to enquire to whom it 
belonged, and was told that you, whose trade is so mean 
that a man can hardly get his bread by it, have built this 
house after you had followed this trade some years. I was 
likewise informed that you have not forgotten your former 
condition, that you do make a good use of the riches which 
God has given you, and that your neighbours speak well of 
you. This account pleased me, and I am persuaded that the 
means by which it has pleased God to bestow His gifts on you 
must be very extraordinary indeed. I am curious to learn 
them from your own mouth, and sent for you on purpose to 
have that satisfaction. Speak to me then without reserve, 
so that when I know your story I may rejoice in your good 
fortune. But that no suspicions may arise in your mind 
from my curiosity, and that you may not think I have any 
other design but what I have just told you, I declare to you 
that I give you my protection and promise to do all in my 
power to promote your happiness." 
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(94.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. .— 

Just as we were weighing anchor to set sail, a quarrel 
broke out on board our ship ; nor was it appeased till the 
Captain, interfering, parted them by force, putting in irons 
two of the most refractory, and threatening to carry them to 
England in that state, and have them hanged there for 
mutiny, and plotting to run away with the ship. This 
frightened some other men in the ship, and they put it into 
the heads of the rest that the Captain only gave them good 
words for the present, intending that when he reached an 
English port they should be all put into gaol, and tried for 
their lives. The mate got intelligence of this, and acquaint- 
ed all of us with it. Upon which it was desired that I should 
go down, and assure the men that if they behaved well dar- 
ing the rest of the voyage, all they had done for the time past 
should be pardoned. So I went, and, passing my honour to 
them to that effect, caused the two men who were in irons 
to be released and forgiven. This circumstance obliged us 
to anchor for that night. The wind was calm, and next 
morning we found that our two men, who had been in irons, 
stole each of them a musket, and other weapons with powder 
and shot, and, taking the ship's pinnace which was not yet 
hauled up, ran away with her to their companions in roguery 
on the shore. 



(95.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

The Chief very gladly acceded to my proposition, and I was 
waited on by a venerable greybeard of some seventy years 
of age, who said that he was both ready and anxious for the 
adjustment of the dispute. I immediately put a stop to all 
other matters, and, collecting the leaders of the two villages, 
I made them sit on the ground in a large circle around us. I 
quickly, however, saw from the spirit displayed on both sides, 
that there was little prospect of the case being speedily set- 
tled. Accordingly, I left them for a few days to discuss mat- 
ters among themselves, but strictly enforced their attendance 
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from morning nntil evening. When I thought they must be 
both well tired of each other, I would now and then look in 
to see how matters were advancing. Anxious to lose no 
more time we all mounted our horses. The little boy was 
put on an elephant with the old Chief, and, accompanied by 
hundreds of the villagers, (many of whom were mounted, and 
many more on foot), we directed our steps to the disputed 
boundary. Our road took us near the village, and, as we ap- 
proached, we were met by some hundreds of the women who 
insisted on the child's being given up, and reviled the head 
man and myself wJth much abuse. Nothing could exceed the 
uproar. They beat their breasts, tore their hair, and filled 
the air with their cries and lamentations. It was with great 
difficulty and much delay that we finally got free from them. 



(96.) 

To be translated into Persian or any E. 8. : — 

The wounded thief was unable to walk, so he was put into 
the cart with the dead body : the boy's arms were fastened 
behind his back, and a cord passed round his neck, which I 
tied to my own saddle. Leaving twenty men to guard the 
wounded, we then quickly proceeded. We arrived at a large 
village before the sun rose, but the villagers were up, and the 
herds of cattle were pouring out of the gates on their way 
to the pastures. We ordered our men to take up the en- 
campment under some tamarind trees, and my father, myself, 
and the servant went to the gates, and requested to see the 
Pafel. After waiting a long time we were ushered into that 
gentleman's room. He was a Hindu, and, as those persons 
usually are, was polite, and courteous in his manners. My 
father was spokesman on this occasion, and, after introduc- 
ing himself as a merchant, and us as leaders of the men who 
escorted him, he told him of the attack which had been 
made on us. " Impossible," said he, "there has not been a 
highway robbery or an attempt at one for years, ever since 
some notorious thieves were caught and beheaded here. You 
must be under some mistake." Upon this I said to my 
father, " You have not mentioned our wounded men, and 
that several of the thieves have been killed by us. Perhaps 
this gentleman will believe us when he sees them, or find« 
the bodies of the rascals." 

37 
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(97.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. <S. .*— 

On arriving at the inn, he was introduced into a private 
room, when the Prince represented to him that his elder 
brother and the Princes had been murdered in cold blood 
after the battle of Lahore, and that he had nothing to ex- 
pect from his uncle, the present Emperor, but death or con- 
finement. He therefore entreated Qusain 'AIi to assist him 
to mount the throne, but ^usain 'All was unmoved by his 
prayers. Suddenly the young daughter of FarrukhsTar, ad- 
vancing from behind the screen, fell at his feet, and besought 
him to have compassion on her father and his wretched 
family, and to remember how he owed every thing to her 
grandfather. She further represented that he, a descendant 
of the Prophet, ought not to be unmindful of his commands, 
1. 6., ^ never to forget benefits conferred.' While she was 
speaking, the widow of 'Azim-us Shan came forward, and 
added her entreaties, and the women behind the screen set 
up loud lamentations. Qusain 'All unable to withstand all 
this, turned to Parru^siar, and said, " All I can offer you is 
my life, and this I devote to your service." The next day 
Husain 'Ali introduced him into the city of Patna, and pro- 
claimed him Emperor of Hindustan. When the Governor of 
Allahabad heard of this event, although he was at first over- 
whelmed with surprise, he, too, determined to support the 
cause of FarrukhsTar. 



(98.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— 

Aftab !|^an, the son of the Amir, was an Afghan Chief, 
and very well informed. He had seen much in India, and, 
having been detained there as a prisoner during the war, had 
made friends with several British officers, and prided himself 
in remembering the places and things he had seen in his 
travels. He wore English shoes, rode on an English saddle, 
and was much pleased with an English sword and pistol 
which had been given him. He walked through the house, 
looked at the pictures and furniture, pointing out such 
articles as he approved, and explaining their merit to the 
Sirdars. He insisted on giving me a favourite horse, as Booii 
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as he discovered my fondness for those animals, and when 
I asked to be allowed to return it, he replied that in that 
case he would shoot it* His chief personal characteristic 
was his extreme obesity, which made it difficult for him to 
ride or to bear any fatigue. He had weak eyes, and wore 
spectacles. He could not- sleep at night, and was bled 
regularly every two months. He was only 37 years of age, 
but his eictreme corpulence rendered it probable that he 
would die suddenly, and, in any case, that he would not live 
long. Yet he was very anxious to be particularly named as 
his father's heir, as if he were counting upon a long life. 
In fact, he died within four months of the time, having been 
found dead in his bed one morning by his attendant. He 
was burdened with debts which he never attempted to pay. 



(99.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. .— 

Syud Murtaza and Syud Ilasan, two brothers, whose 
beards were grey, and who were held in high estimation at 
the Court, had a trifling dispute with three Deccanis, who 
were also brothers, who frequented the Court, and were 
also respectable and grey-headed gentlemen. First, the son 
of Syud Murtaza, a youth of twenty, engaged one of the 
Deccanis, but was immediately killed. The father and 
uncle engaged the other two Deccanis, and shared the same 
fate, and before their bodies could be removed and buried, 
the three opponents died of the wounds they had received ; so 
that in a few minutes, six respectable persons, who had no 
real animosity towards each other, were lost to their relatives 
and society. The Muhammadans of the Deccan are certainly 
very expert in the use of the sword, and particularly in 
single combat. But as they generally ptactice on foot, and 
do not accustom themselves to throwing the lance on horse- 
back, they are inferior as Cavalry, and their skill is of no 
avail when acting in masses of Infantry, though in private 
quarrels and street contentions, they fight like lions. Under 
the despotic reign of some of the ancient Nawwabs of 
Lucknow, if a native ever insulted his countryman grossly, 
he was challenged to a hand-to-hand fight with sword by 
the aggrieved party, and the death of one of them settled 
the dispute between their relatives and friends amicably ! 
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(100.) . 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

One morning, at the earliest dawn, while Zuhrab was 
sleeping alone in a room not far. from that of his father, he 
was awakened by what seemed to be the sobs and moanings 
of some person in distress. They were female lamentations* 
He listened again and again, and still the sounds were re* 
peated, and even appeared to increase. He called to his 
servant, who slept without, to go and see what was the 
matter. The servant soon returned saying, that two strange 
women, accompanied by a Persian youth, had taken posses- 
sion of the entrance of the principal gate, and there estab- 
lished themselves, that the women were crying most piteous- 
ly, and were calling upon the name of Zuhrab !^an to come 
to their relief. Zuhrab, who always expected to receive in- 
telligence subversive of all hopes of Amina's safety, started 
up. A deadly paleness came over him, cold sweat ran down 
his forehead, and his limbs could scarcely support him, when 
with a dress loosely thrown over his person, he followed his 
servant to the gate. There he immediately recognised his 
faithful 'All, who rushed to kiss his hand, and to throw 
himself at his feet. But who are the women 9 thought he. 
'All's mother also seized his hand, and kissed it, and he re- 
cognised her without any difficulty, but the other woman, 
who followed her, remained closely veiled, increasing her 
cries and lamentations. 



(101.) 

To he translated into Persian or any E. S, :— 

Isma^il in this village carried on the trade of a cloth- 
merchant when he was at home. Ee daily sat in his shop with 
different kinds of costly cloth before him for sale, but it was 
plain even to me to see that he was restless and uneasy. He 
would very often be absent for days together, without his 
family knowing where he had gone, and he would suddenly 
return with large quantities of cloth and other goods, which 
were always exposed for sale. I continued to be the object 
of his greatest care ; for, indeed, I was more kindly treated. 
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by him than I ever had been by my father, who was proud 
and ill-tempered. My new mother, too, never gave me reason 
to be displeased with her, for, having no child o£ her own, I 
was her only favourite. I was always well-dressed, and had 
every indulgence that a child could wish for. I was about 
nine years old, when my kind protectress died of fever. Is- 
ma'il was on one of his excursions then, and I was taken by 
a neighbour to his house until he returned. I shall never 
forget his despair when he found his home desolate. Young 
as I was, I could do but little to console him, but he used to 
go and deck his wife's tomb with flowers every Friday, and 
bitter were his lamentations over her grave. The wife never 
knew what Isma'il was. She knew him to be a very rich 
man, and had everything she could desire. 



(102.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

Our voyage was very successful for forty days, but, on the 
night of the forty-first, the wind became contrary and so 
strong that we were very nearly lost in the storm. About 
break of day the wind grew calm, the clouds disappeared, 
and the sun having brought back fair weather, we came close 
to an island, where we remained two days to take in fresh 
provisions. Having done this we again put to sea. After 
ten days we were in hopes of seeing land, but I perceived at 
the same time that my pilot knew not where we were. On 
the eleventh day, a seaman, being sent to look out for land 
from the main-mast head, gave notice that on the right and 
left he could see nothing but the sky and the sea, which 
bounded the horizon, but that straight before him he 
observed a great blackness. The pilot changed colour at this 
relation, and, throwing his turban on the deck with one hand, 
and beating his breast with the other, cried, '* We are all 
lost : not one of us will escape, and with all my skill it is not 
in my power to prevent the misfortune." Having said this, 
he began to weep like a child, and his despair put the whole 
crew in alarm. I asked him the cause of his lamentations. 
He told me the tempest we had lately, had brought us so far 
out of our course that to-morrow about noon we should come 
near that blackness. 
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(108.) 

To be translated into Persian or amy H, S. ;— 

A certain Prince was very wild and riotous. He mixed 
with low companions, who led him to do many base and fool- 
ish acts quite unworthy of a Prince. On one occasion, one 
of his friends was tried for some offence before the Judge. 
He was found guilty, and was ordered to be sent to prison. 
When the Prince, who was in the Court, heard the sentence, 
he fell into a great rage. He spoke very rudely to the Judge, 
and commanded him to let his friend off. " Prison," he said, 
^^ is no place for a Prince's friend. I am the heir-apparent, 
and I forbid you to send this man to prison like a common 
thief." "Prince or no Prince," replied the Judge, " you have 
no right to speak thus to me while I am deciding cases : I 
have sworn to do justice, and justice I shall do." The cool- 
ness with which the Judge spoke made the Prince more angry, 
and he rushed up to the Judge, and struck him a severe 
blow on the face. Whereupon the Judge ordered the officers 
of the Court to seize the Prince, and take him to prison with 
his friend. " I do this," he said, " not because he has done 
me harm, but because he has insulted the honour of the law." 
Turning again to the Prince, he added, " Young man ! you 
will one day be King. How can you expect your subjects to 
obey you, if you yourself thus disobey the laws now ?" On 
hearing this, the Prince was very much ashamed of himself. 
He had not a word to say, but, laying down his sword, he 
bowed to the Judge, and walked quietly off to prison. 

(104) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ; — 

Thursday being a Muhammadan feast day, Nawwab E^roz 
!B[usain Khan Bahadur issued invitations to about 2,U00 Mu- 
tiammadans, both rich and poor, to partake of a feast he had 
prepared for them. About 4,000 people assembled in re- 
sponse to the invitation at the 'Umda Bagh. A banquet, 
consisting of the usual puldOy with a great quantity of 
sweets, was served out, and all the guests went home high- 
ly pleased with the entertainment. Much to the astonishment 
of everybody, the great majority of those who had partaken 
of the feast on Thursday, were suddenly, taken ill the same 
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night. They vomited frequently, and the occurrence created 
quite a sensation among the Muhammadans. It was at; first 
suspected that they had been poisoned accidentally with 
copper, but it was ascertained that the vessels in which the 
various dishes had been prepared were in their usual clean 
state, and were properly tinned. It is now conjectured that 
the cause of all this indigestion was that the rich food did 
nofc agree with the majority of the people who partook of it, 
for they are not accustomed to eating such food, and many 
of them may have eaten more than was sufficient for them. 
However, it is satisfactory to note that no deaths have oc- 
curred, and that all who were ill have more or less perfectly 
recovered. This circumstance caused the kind-hearted 
Nawwab no small amount of uneasiness. 



(105.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— 

A young Musalman water-carrier, serving in the Railway 
Station, died of cholera. While the body was being carried 
to the burial-ground, his relatives and friends were startled 
by the loud and somewhat frantic bellowings of the deceas- 
ed's bullock. The animal charged the funeral cortege, and, 
with ears erect and head shaking, seemed as if calling upon 
those people not to take away his master from him. He low- 
ered his head, lifted up his tail, and began to dig the ground. 
The bearers of the corpse and the spectators were deeply affect- 
ed with this sight, and not without great difficulty did they 
succeed in putting a rope round the bullock, and tying him 
tightly to a tree which stood near that place. The party 
then proceeded towards the cemetery bearing the body on the 
shoulders of four. Here the poor animal struggled hard to 
get himself loose so long as the funeral procession remained 
m sight, and when he could not see it longer, he dropped on 
the ground as if in a swoon, and lay there the whole day re- 
fusing to touch anything. The bulls of hhisUs are prover- 
bially known to be most stupid, but here is one whose sense 
of fidelity is decidedly more keen than that of many of us. 
How many men or women could be found as attached to 
their masters as this poor water-carrier's bull ? When the 
party had returned from burying the dead, they found to 
their surprise that the bull had killed himself dashing his 
head against the trunk of the tree to which he was tied. 
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(106.) 

To he translated into Persian or any fl. S. ;-^ 

On Tuesday the General engaged the Darweshes at a place 
called Algasb. The battle was very sanguinary, and ended 
in the total rout of the Darweshes with a loss of 500 killed. 
The Egyptian troops had 70 killed and wounded. Later de- 
tails confirm the report of the severe character of the fight- 
ing. Another action was fought to the north of Algasb. 
The Darweshes made a determined attack to effect a lodge- 
ment on the river bank, and to prevent which the Gene- 
ral at once moved up with a field force. The enemy offered 
a stubborn resistance, but was at length completely broken 
off. One of their guns was captured during the engage- 
ment, and another was abandoned by its gunners. The 
Commander, pressing forward on his horse, called aloud to 
his men that "God was with them, and that they ought to 
advance and face the enemy." The action extended over a 
distance of seven miles, the ground being soft and quite level 
all through. The Darweshes were struck with such a panic 
that its effects were soon felt throughout the whole army. 
They retired foot by foot as they saw the troops advance, and 
did not shew any inclination to make an attack. Two officers 
in command of the troops were slightly wounded. All corps 
behaved gallantly. Besides the loss in men, the Darweshes 
had 60 of their horses killed and 500 men taken prisoners. 



(107.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

My father left me a considerable estate, the best part of 
which I squandered during my youth : but I soon perceived 
my error, and reflected that riches were perishable, and 
quickly consumed by such extravagant persons as myself. I 
further knew that by my irregular way of living I foolishly 
wasted my time, which is the most valuable thing in the 
world. I remembered the saying of the great Solomon, which 
I had frequently heard from my father, that *' Death is more 
tolerable than poverty." Being conscious of the truth of 
thes^ admonitions, and hoping to regain my position and 
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honour in the world by acting np to them, I collected the re- 
mains of my furniture, and sold all my patrimony by public 
auction to the highest bidder. Then I entered into a con- 
tract with some merchants, who traded by sea. I took the 
advice of such as were known to be honest and upright, and^ 
resolving to improve what money I had, I went to Ba^ra, and 
embarked with several merchants on board a ship, which we 
jointly fitted out. We set sail, and steered our course to the 
East Indies through the Persian Gulf, leaving the coast of 
Arabia on the right, and that of Persia on the left. This 
sea, it is supposed, is seventy leagues in breadth. As I 
had never been at sea before, I was very sick in body, and 
terrified in mind. But I soon recovered my spirits, and was 
not afterwards troubled with sea-sickness. 



(108.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, ;— 

The grass being rather high in some parts, the man 
mounted his horse with the child in front of him, and with 
one of the servants to lead the animal according to his 
directions. As we rode forward, it was doubtful how he 
intended to act, but when he turned to the right, the howl 
of execration which burst forth from the villagers shewed 
that he had disappointed them. They began pelting him 
with stones and clods of earth, and pressing on all sides 
towards him. I had some mounted men with me who en- 
deavoured to keep back the crowd. It was to no purpose 
that I roared out and threatened them, and even entreated 
them to hear me. The clamour drowned my voice. In a few 
moments the man would have been pulled from his horse, 
and torn to pieces by the mob if they could get hold of him. 
Perceiving matters in such a state, I galloped up to one of 
the rioters, who was making himself conspicuous at the head 
of the party, urging them on to the attack, and shouting out 
to them to take away the child by force. The fellow nothing 
daunted stood his ground. Seeing that it was the moment 
on which every thing depended, I struck him with my heavy 
huiiting-whip with such force that he fell instantly. His 
followers, on beholding his fate, turned immediately and fell 
back. Order was quickly restored, and the work was allowed 
to go on without interruption. 

38 
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(109.) 

To he translated into Persian or any R, S, ;— 

The miseries which Sultan Maljtmud of Ghazni inflicted on 
India were greater than those which the country had eyer 
suffered from any preceding invader. The whole scheme of 
Hindu administration in the north was disturbed; the 
noblest cities were plundered and burnt, and the faireut 
fields laid desolate ; while the wretched inhabitants were 
carried by tens of thousands into captivity in a distant and 
foreign land ; yet the Caliph of Baghdad, on hearing of his 
success against the idolators, sent him a letter in which he 
styled him, **the Guardian of the State and of the Faith/* 
He patronized learning, though not to the extent which 
might have been expected from his great wealth and power. 
In stature, he was of the middle size ; in face, strongly marked 
with small-pox ; in spirit, daring and determined, and in 
disposition, vindictive and unforgiving; but he was pos- 
sessed of that union of talents which goes to form the great 
man. He was exactly suited to take advantage of the time 
in which he lived to carve out a great empire for himself. 
Two days before his death, he caused all the gold, silver 
and jewels, of which he had plundered India, to be spread out 
before him that he might feast his eyes with the sight, and, 
having regarded them attentively for some time, burst into 
tears, and began to sob aloud. 



(110.) 

To be translated into Persian or any JT. S. ;— 

A Darwesh named Sidi Maula, a native of Persia, who had 
travelled through many countries, and was acquainted with 
most men of eminence in his time, arrived at Delhi, and 
instituted a school and an alms-house, where travellers, 
religious mendicants and persons of all descriptions were 
entertained at his expense. He lived on rice alone, and had 
neither wife nor slaves of either sex, yet his expenses were 
such as would have exceeded the means of the wealthiest 
nobleman. Besides his profuse dispensation of charity, he 
entertained the great men with splendour at his house, and 
did not hesitate to bestow sums of two or three thousand 
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pieces of gold to relieve noble families in distress. Although 
he held some peculiar opinions on religious matters^ and 
among others never attended public worship, yet his piety 
remained unquestioned. The first surmise regarding him 
was that he possessed the philosopher's stone ; the next took 
a more dangerous form^ and represented him as aiming at 
the crown ; and this at last appeared in an accusation that 
he had prepared assassins to make away with the King. 
On the accusation of an alleged accomplice the King appre- 
hended Sidi Maula and his most considerable associates ; 
and, being unable to convict them on the evidence of one 
suspected witness, he ordered a large fire to be made on a 
plain to allow them to prove their innocence by an ordeal 
to which they probably had appealed. 



(HI) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ;— 

As soon as the King perceived them, he also drew up his 
forces, and arranged them in order of battle. The signal 
was given, and he attacked them with great vigour. Nor was 
the opposition from the enemy inferior. Much blood was 
shed on both sides, and the victory remained dubious for a 
long time ; but, at length, it seemed to incline to the King's 
enemy, who, being more numerous, was on the point of sur- 
rounding him, when, all of a sudden, a great body of horse 
appeared on the plain, and drew near the two armies in good 
order. The sight of that fresh party daunted both sides, 
who knew not what to think of them. But their doubts 
were soon removed ; for, those horsemen flew upon the flank 
of the King's enemy with so much fury that they soon routed 
them. Nor did they stop here: they pursued them and cut 
most of them to pieces. The King, who had attentively 
observed all that passed, admired the bravery of those horse- 
men, whose unexpected arrival had decided the victory in 
his favour. But above all he wafe more struck with the 
bravery of their Chief, whom he had seen fighting with more 
than ordinary valour. He longed to know his name. Im- 
patient to see and thank him, he sought to join him, while 
the conqueror himself was advancing towards the King. 
The two Princes drew near, when the King recognised in 
this brieve warrior his own son who had thus saved him. 
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(112.) 

To be translated into Persian or any JET. S. r — 

He was a handsome and perfectly well-made fellow, witk 
straight strong limbs. He was tall, and about twenty-six 
years of age. His hair was long and black, and his forehead 
high and large. After he had slept about half an hour, he 
awoke again, and came out of the cave to me, where I had 
been milking my stoats. As soon as he espied me, he came 
running to me, aid laid down his head on the ground close 
to my feet. I ordered him to get up, and let him know by 
signs that I was very well pleased with him. In a little time I 
began to speak to bim, and teach him to converse with me. I 
likewise taught him to say " yes " and " no," and to know 
the meaning of them. I gave him some milk in an earthen 
pot ; be drank it off, and made signs that it was very good. 
I stayed there with him all that night; but, as soon as it 
was day, I beckoned to him to come with me, and let him 
know I would give him some clothes^ at which be seemed 
very glad* I then led bim up to the top of the hill to see if 
his enemies were gone. Pulling out my telescope, I sav7 
plainly the place where they bad been, but there was no ap- 
pearance of them or their canoes ; so that it was plain they 
were gone, and had left their two comrades behind them 
without any search after them. But I was not content with 
this discovery. 



(118.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

By this time the impatience of the anxious father to gain 
some intelligence about his son had risen to the utmost, and 
as his allies the Turkomans were almost as eager as himself 
upon that point, it was agreed that the gates should be 
opened, but that the messenger from the Shah should be 
lodged for that night in the guard-house close to the first 
gate, and that he should not be received within the town un- 
til the whole object of his mission had been ascertained. 
The royal messenger was met, upon alighting from his horse, 
by one of Zal Hs^an's officers, who conducted him forthwith 
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to hifl master. Carpets had been spread in a corner of the 
enclosure between the gates, where the Governor, the Turko- 
man Chiefs, and Mustafa Khan were seated. There was still 
enough day-light left for the assembled party, but when it 
became too dark for social purposes, large lanterns were 
brought, and the place was lighted up by the various con- 
trivances common to people who live much in the open air. 
Shir ]^an Beg advanced towards the dignitaries with the 
affected superiority of a city-bred gentleman over boors. 
But he was disappointed to find that he did not create in 
them the sensation which he expected ; for, no one seemed 
disposed to rise at his approach, or to look with admiration 
upon his well-dressed and well-made person. He was in- 
wardly displeased with this reception. 



(114.) 

To 6e tramiateA into Persian or any H. S. .— 

We must not omit to mention a ridiculous incident by 
which Aurangzib was exposed to a very great danger. An old 
female devotee, called Vaishnavi, in the Bajput territory of 
Marwar, having by her bounty collected around her a 
number of faqirs and other Hindu sectaries, formed them at 
length into a sort of army, with which she defeated the 
Eajahs and some inferior officers. Having, at length, assem-^ 
bled a force amounting to 20,000, she marched upon the 
imperial city. Superstitious terror paved the way for her 
victories ; for, it was believed that she prepared a mess, 
composed of the most horrid ingredients, which rendered 
her followers on the day of battle invincible and consequent- 
ly irresistible. Having made their way victoriously almost 
to the gates of Agra, they looked on themselves as masters 
of the empire, and proclaimed their leader Queen of India. 
The Emperor, seriously alarmed on finding even his own 
troops struck with awe, was convinced that it would be vaini 
to contend against such a host with mere human weapons. 
Having by his Moslem zeal acquired a holy character in the 
eyes of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sentences on pieces of 

Eaper, and causing them to be stuck on the points of spears, 
e assured his men that they would protect them against 
the necromantic influences of their fanatical adversaries^ 
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(115.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. .— 

The general custom of the Arabs at meals is to place in 
their sitting-room a tray upon which the food is arranged* 
Around this they all sit together, and begin to eat, using 
wooden or metal spoons for their stews and soups, but the 
most common mode is to double up bits of bread, and dip 
them into the dish. The rich use silver spoons, but they 
have neither knives nor forks, nor do they know how to use 
them. As their meat is either cut up into stews, or cooked 
until it is ready to fall to pieces, knives and forks are use- 
less. When they have chickens, they tear them in pieces 
with their fingers. Such a practice would be considered 
coarse and vulgar in the West, but in the East it is otherwise. 
Whenever an attempt to ape Western manners has been 
made, it has generally proved a miserable failure. It is, 
therefore, better to let them retain their own custom. A 
polite Oriental will, even with hid own fingers, tear up the 
best bits, and lay them before you to eat. After the meal 
is over a pitcher and ewer are brought, and a servant, with 
a napkin over his shoulder, pours water on your hands. At 
meals and on all other occasions, women are never regarded 
or treated as equals by men. Gentlemen in their domestic 
circle are served first. The husband and brothers sit down 
and eat, and the wife, mother and sisters wait and take what 
is left for them. 

(116.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

" This mountain," continued the pilot, " is very steep. On 
the summit of it there is a dome of fine brass, supported by 
pillars of the same, and upon the top of that dome there 
stands a horse of the same metal with a rider on his back, 
who has a plate of lead fixed to his breast, upon which some 
talismanic characters are engraved. The tradition is that 
this statue is the chief cause of the loss of so many ships and 
men as have been drowned in this place, and that it will ever 
continue to be fatal to all those who have the misfortune to 
approach it, until it be overthrown." The pilot, having 
ended his speech, renewed his tears, and all the rest of the 
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ship's crew did the like. For myself, I did not doubt that I 
had arrived at the end of my days. In the meantime, eivery 
one began to provide for his own safety, and to that end took 
all imaginable precautions ; and, being uncertain of the event, 
they all made one another their heirs, by virtue of a will, for 
the benefit of those that should happen to survive them. 
The next morning we perceived the black mountain very dis- 
tinctly, and the idea we had formed of it made it appear 
more frightful than it was. About noon we approached so 
near that we found what the pilot had foretold to be true. 
We saw all the nails and iron about the ships fly about 
towards the mountain, where they fixed with a dreadful 
noise by the violence of the attraction. 



(117.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

A caravan, consisting of fifty-six camels, laden with rice 
and dried fruits, and woollen goods, proceeding through one 
of the passes leading into India from Kabul, was suddenly 
set upon by a band of marauders, who were lying in wait for 
it where the pass was narrowest. The men, accompanying 
the caravan, about forty in number, made a determined 
resistance, and shot several of their assailants, but, having 
been taken by surprise, they were eventually overpowered 
after losing ten of their number. The rest helplessly subr 
mitted to the plunder of their goods. The robbers drove 
away forty-three camels with their loads^ the remainder 
having been either disabled during the assault, or had cast 
their loads and escaped unpursued into the hills. After the 
robbers had disappeared, the men, whom they had plundered, 
tracked them to a village about four miles from the pass, and 
came into our territory to apply for help to recover their 
property. As it was considered inexpedient to grant their 
request, the robbery having occurred beyond British terri- 
tory, and upon men who were not British subjects, they 
were told that we could do nothing more for them than to 
apply to the principal men of their tribes for the restoration 
of the camels, and the punishment of the marauders. The 
application was successful. The camels and nearly all the 
property were recovered, and compensation in money was 
paid for what could not be restored. 
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(118.) 

To be translated into Platan or any H. S. :-• 

By this time the moon beg^an to rise, and cast her light 
over the plain, which was of much assistance to ns. The 
first thing was to examine the ground ; and the soil being 
light and sand j, we had no difficulty in tracking the murder- 
ers for some distance. The science of tracking was well 
understood by our companions, and I have known such 
adepts in the art as to be able to follow a track for hundreds 
of miles. I was once with a party of villagers and police fol- 
lowing a number of Thugs, who had murdered five travellers 
on the preceding night. The ground was hard and covered 
with grass, and beyond the marks of a struggle here and 
there, I could see nothing. But the trackers with me told 
precisely the number of men, women, children and ponies of 
which the party consisted, and the description turned out right 
in every particular. After much enquiry we found that the 
murdered man was on his way from the city to my house, 
and that he bad come to a certain point alone when he was 
suddenly attacked by several men. Here he had fought and 
been killed. The distance we examined was some two or 
three hundred yards, and we found in this space one of his 
shoes, three other pairs, the scabbard of a sword, and two 
bludgeons covered with sword-cuts and blood. By this time 
it was near twelve o'clock, and the moon had already gone 
down. I felt much distressed, and did not know what to do. 



(119.) 

To be translated into Persian or any fl, S. ; — 

A wily Parsi priest, who was apparently in need of money, 
selected, as one of his victims, a bachelor co-religionist as 
impecunious as himself. He assured the young man that 
he could secure for him a beautiful damsel for a wife, who 
would bring with her a dowry of Rs. 5,000 in cash on the 
day of the marriage. The young man was, of course, to pay 
him a commission of Bs. 100. On his closing with him, 
the priest went to the parents of a certain Pars! young lady, 
and, after extolling the virtues of the youth, told them that 
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he only desired the band of their daughter^ but dispensed 
with the usual monetary consideration. Tbe parents were 
80 delighted with such a bargain that they unhesitatingly 
consented, and ofEered to pay the priest Bs. 200 for his 
trouble in bringing about the match. ThQ day for tbe wed- 
ding was fixed, and the parents of the bride soon occupied 
themselves in making the necessary preparations for the 
marriage. The priest, in the meantime, had arranged with 
a relative of his at Nausaii to telegraph to him the day 
previous^ • informing him of the serious illness of his son. 
The priest took the telegram to the parties between whom he 
had negotiated, and obtained from them not only their 
sympathy, but the sum of money they had promised him. 
Having thus, by means of this policy, gained his object, he 
disappeared that very night from the scene altogether. 



(J 20.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. .— 

The General spent about a fortnight in this place collect- 
ing his troops, and making arrangements for their farther 
advance. On the 6th September, be began his final move- 
ment upon Cabul ; next day he reached Sur^ab, and, on the 
morning of the 8th, approached the terrible pass of Jugdalak. 
Here the enemy, nearly 5,000 strong, under the standards of 
different Chiefs, had crowned the amphitheatre of hills on 
the left of the road, whence they were separated by a deep 
ravine. They opened a formidable fire on the advancing 
column, when Captain Nugent, a highly promising young 
officer, was badly wounded, and died almost immediately. Our 
guns were well-served, and shells burst among them with 
powerful effect, yet not so much as to shake their determina- 
tion or slacken their fire. It was found that the heights 
must be scaled ; for which purpose Captain Broadfoot was 
directed to move on the enemy's extreme left, while Colonel 
Taylor with his regiment charged a large body of the enemy 
who occupied the centre in advance. This force, in rushing 
up the steep ascents before them, raised an animated cheer, 
on hearing which, the enemy, struck with panic, fied down 
the opposite declivities^ leaving the place in our possession 
with their several guns and ammunition. 

39 
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(121.) 

To be irahslated into Persian or any H. S. .* — 

He spoke to each of them in private ; and, after having 
remonstrated with them on the impossibility of one Princess 
being the wife of three, and the troubles they would create 
if they persisted in their love for her, he did all he could to 
persuade them either to submit to the declaration which the 
Princess herself should make in favour of one of them, or to 
relinquish their pretensions, and look out for some other 
connection, in which he would allow them a free choice, and 
sufEer her to be married to a foreign Prince. Bat as he found 
them obstinate, he sent for them all together, and said, 
^^ My sons ! since for your good and advantage I have not 
succeeded in persuading you to abandon the thought of 
marrying the Princess your cousin, and as I do not wish to 
use my authority in giving her to one of you in preference 
to the other two, I think I have found out a proper expedient 
which will please you all, and preserve the union among yon 
if you will attend to me, and do what I shall now recommend, 
I think it advisable that you should travel separately into 
different countries, so that you might not meet each other ; 
and as you know I am very fond of curiosities, and delight 
to have everything that is rare and singular, I promise my^ 
niece in marriage to him, who shall bring me the most 
extraordinary rarity. What have you ail got to say to this 
proposal of mine P " 



(122.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. :— • 

Owing to the recent heavy rains there have been a 49eries 
of fatal accidents in the city and in the neighbouring villages. 
A few days ago a whole family of villagers, consisting ol 
six adults and two children, were crushed to death under 
the ruins of a brick-built house which fell in a certain village. 
4l number of dead bodies of men and children have since 
been floating in the river. Two houses fell down in the city : 
under one three persons were found dead, and no fewer than 
six men were said to have been buried in the (2e&m of. the 
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other, the roof of which gavfe waj during the niglit. Of these 
only two men escaped death. On the same night a violient 
tlmnderstortn broke over the station. The barracks of soldiers 
were struck by lightning wtich caught it at the corner of -the 
'building farthest away from the Artillery, hitting the wall 
high up close to the roof. It tore down great pieces from 
the wall, and then passed on the window which it shattered 
to atoms. Glancing into the room, it flashed down the 
barrel of a rifle, smashing the butt, after which it sped through 
the room at another wall which it also broke. There were 
several men in the room at the time, butonly one was injured 
by a piece of glass whi<5h was driven into his foot. No one, 
was actually struck by the lightning. 



{128.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. .- — 

I remained mute for some time with disappointment, and 
then expressed my surprise in very strong terms. My 
&ther, I was aware, was too good a Musalman to have lent 
Oiit his money upon interest ; for I recollected a circumstance^ 
when I was quite a youth, which proved it. 'Usman A- gh ai 
my first master, wanting to borrow a sum from him, for which 
he offered an enormous interest, my father put his conscience 
into the hands of a rigid MuUa, who told him that the pre- 
cepts of the Qoran entirely forbade it. Whether since that 
time he had relaxed his principles I could not say, but I was 
assured that he always set his face against the unlawful 
practice of taking interest, and that he died, as he had lived, 
a perfect model of a true believer. I left the mosque in no 
very agreeable mood, and took my way to my father's shop, 
turning over in my mind, as I went, what steps I should take 
to secure a future livelihood. To remain at Ispahan was out 
of the question, as the place and the inhabitants were odioui^ 
to me. 1 had no other alternative but to dispose of every 
thing that was now my own, and to return to the capita?, 
which, after all, I knew to be the best market for an adven- 
turer like myself. However, I could not relinquish th6 
thought that my father had died possessed of some ready 
money, and suspicions every now and then haunted my mind 
that foul play was going on some where or other. 
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(124.) 
To he translated into Persian or any JET. S. : — 

All the mercIiaDts, artizans and tradesmen sent a message, 
saying, " We have cast off onr allegiance to the Brahmans. 
We have lost Rai Dahir our Chief, and his son has deserted 
us. We were not apprised of this until to-day, hut as it was 
destined by God that all this should happen, no creature can 
oppose His will and power, nor can any thing he done against 
Him by force or fraud. The dominion of this world is no 
one's property. When the army of God's destiny comes 
forth from behind the veil of secrecy, it deprives some Kings 
of their thrones and crowns, and drives others to despair and 
flight by change of circumstances and the occurrence of cala- 
mities. We now come submissively to you, and, confinding 
in your just equity, we put ourselves under your yoke. We 
surrender the fort to the officers of the just Amir. Grant 
us protection, and remove the fear of your army from our 
minds. This ancient dominion and extensive territory were 
entrusted to us by Bal Dahir, and as long as he was alive we 
shewed our allegiance to him ; but as he is slain, and his 
son has run away, it is now better for us to obey you.'* The 
Chief replied, *' I sent you no message nor any ambassador ; 
of your own accord you sue for peace, and make promises. 
If you are truly inclined to obey me, stop fighting, and with 
sincerity and confidence come into my presence." 



(125.) 
To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

In the meantime, the enraged Caliph dismissed his Grand 
Vizier, and, in the heat of his passion, wrote with his own 
hand the following letter to the king of Syria, who was his 
cousin and tributary : — 

Dear brother,— This letter is to inform you that a merchant 
of Damascus, whose name is Ghanim, son of one Abu *Ayub, 
has run away with one of my most charming female slaves 
called Pitna. It is my wish that when you have read my 
letter, you cause search to be made after Ghanim, and have 
him apprehended. When he is in your power, you shall 
cause him to be loaded with chains, and for three days sue- 
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cessively let him receive fifty lashes without fail. Then let 
him be led through all parts of the city with a crier, crying, 
"This is the smallest punishment the Commander of the 
Faithful inflicts on him who offends his master, and runs aw;ay 
"with one of his female slaves.'^ After that you shall send him 
to me under a strong guard. It is my wish that you cause 
his house to be plundered, and, when it is razed, order the 
materials to be carried out of the city, and thrown into the 
middle of the plain. Moreover, if he has father, mother, 
sister, wife, sons, daughters or any other relations, have them 
stripped, and expose them in that state three days to the 
whole city, and forbid any person on pain of death to afford 
them shelter. 



(126.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

We now come to speak of Murshed Quli Khan, the founder 
of Murshedabad, and the ablest Governor that ever ruled Ben- 
gal under the Muhammadans. He was a Hindu, the son of 
a poor Brahman, and was purchased when a boy by ^aji 
Sufi, a Musalman merchant, who caused him to be circum- 
cised, and took him to Ispahan, where he gave him St 
good education, and instructed him in various arts and 
sciences. On the death of his patron, he proceeded to the 
Deccan, and entered the service of the Dewan of Berar; 
There he shewed such talents and knowledge of business 
that his fame reached the Emperor Aurangzeb, who ap- 
pointed him Dewan of Haidarabad. In that situation also 
he acquired great credit, and in ] 701 was m^de Dewan of 
Bengal. He* was celebrated as brave, just, humane, and 
liberal. During the reign of Aurangzeb and also of his 
predecessors, the office of Dewan in Bengal had been separa- 
ted from that of Nazim, so that these two officers might be 
a check on each other. It was the duty of the Nazim to 
defend the province with his troops, to maintain peace, and 
to enforce the laws. It was the duty of the Dewan to 
collect and disburse the revenue. The Nazim received a 
fixed allowance for his own support from the Dewan, and 
also supplies of money for his troops. The Dewan, though 
inferior in rank to the Nazim, was yet a very important 
personage. 
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(127.) 

> 

To be translcUed into Persian or any H. S. :— 

The xnorciDg was quite bright jet cool when we entered 
in all quiet and security the lanes that traverse the garden. 
We had just passed a well near the angle of a garden wall, 
when we saw a man whose garb and appearance at once 
bespoke him for a muleteer of the north, making a couple of 
mules drink at a pool hard by. We stared with astonish- 
ment, and could scarcely believe our eyes ; for since the 
day we left for the south-eastern desert, we had never met 
with a like dress nor with these animals, and how then came 
they there 9 But there was no mistaking either the man or 
the beasts, and as the muleteer raised his head to look at 
the passers-by, he also started at sight of us, and evidently 
recognized in us something that took him unawares. But 
the riddle was soon solved. A few paces further on, our way 
opened out on the great plain that lay immediately under 
the town walls to the north. This space was now coveted 
with tents, and thronged with men of foreign dress, and 
with women and children talking and quarrelling, buying 
and selling, going and coming. Every where baskets fuu 
of dates and vegetables, platters bearing eggs, and butter 
and milk and whey stood ranged in order. We were asked 
eagerly to buy some of these, but as we had put up at the 
inn, where we were supplied with every necessary of life, we 
^d not care to make any purchase* 

(128.) 
To he translated into Persian or any B. S. ;— 

It happened one day about noon that going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised to see the print of a man's 
naked foot on the shore, which was plainly visible in the sand. 
I stood like one under a spell, or, as if, I had seen an appari- 
tion. I listened, I " looked around me, but I could hear no- 
thing, nor see any thing. I went up to a rising-ground to 
have a full view. I went up and down the shore, but it 
was all one, — I could see no other foot-mark but that one. 
Standing there like a statue; and casting my eyes on the 
ground all the while, I began to think whether it might not 
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be my own fancy, but it availed nothing ; for, there was 
exactly the very print of a foot, toes and heel. How it came 
thither I knew not, nor could in the least ima^ne. I came 
home terrified to the last degree looking behind me at every 
two or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and fancy- 
ing every stump at a distance to be a man. However, I wfent. 
down thus two or three days, and, having seen nothing, I 
began to be a little bolder, and to think there was really 
nothing in it but my own imagination. I could not, how- 
ever, persuade myself fully of this until I should go down 
to the shore again, and see this print of a foot, and measure 
it with my own that I might be assured of it. In short,^ 
these things filled my head with so many fresh imaginations 
that I shook with cold like one in ague. 



(129.) 
To be iraifhslated intj Persian or any H, S, : — 

The laws of that country being very severe against slaves^ 
Androcles was tried, and found guilty of having fled from 
his master ; he was therefore sentenced to be torn in pieces 
by a furious lion, kept many days without food. When the 
destined moment arrived, the wretched slave was exposed^ 
unarmed, in the midst of a spacious area enclosed on every 
side, around which many thousand people were assembled to 
view this mournful spectacle. Presently a dreadful joU 
was heard, and a monstrous lion rushed out of a den, (which 
was purposely set open), and darted forward with erect 
mane, and flashing eyes and jaws that gaped like an open 
sepulchre. A dead silence prevailed all around. The eyes 
of everybody were turned upon the unfortonatf* man, whose 
destruction now seemed inevitable. But the pity of the 
multitude was soon converted into astonishment, when they 
beheld the lion, instead of destroying his prey, crouch sub- 
missively at his feet, and fawn upon him as a faithful dog 
would do upon his master. The Governor of the town, 
who was present, then called out with a loud voice, and 
ordered Androcles to explain to the assembly this great 
mystery. The slave related to them every circumstance of 
his adventures in the forest, and concluded by saying that 
the very lion, which now stood before them, had been his' 
friend and supporter at the time of his exile. 
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(130.) 

To he tramslated into Persian or any H. S.;— • 

The loneliness of this gloomy place appeared to him fright- 
ful. "Where are you/' cried he, " my brave companions of 
old, and partners of my labors and hardships ? What can I 
do without your assistance ? Did I collect you to lose you in 
this manner? Had you died with your sabres in your hands 
like brave men, my regret would have been less. When 
shall I get so gallant a troop again, and were I to attempt 
this even, can I undertake it without exposing so much gold 
to the mercy of him, who has already enriched himself with 
a part of itP I cannot, I ought not to think of it now, until 
I have taken away his life. I will undertake that myself, 
which I could not accomplish with such powerful assistance ; 
and when I have taken care to secure this treasure from 
being pillaged again, I will then appoint for it a new 
master and successors after my decease, so that it may 
be not only preserved, but augmented to the latest posterity.*' 
Having formed this resolution, and thought over his plans 
for the future very seriously, he became easy in mind, and, 
being full of hopes, fell asleep, and passed the rest of the 
night very quietly. The next morning he awoke at an early 
hour as he had proposed, and, having put on a dress suitable 
to the project he had in view, went to the town, and, after 
wandering about here and there for a few minutes, took a 
lodging in an inn close to the quarter where 'All Baba resided, 

(181.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, : — 

Individually the Burman is a plucky fellow, collectively 
they are of little use as soldiers, being impatient of restraint 
or discipline. Although a Buddhist, which religion forbida 
the shedding of blood, no one can be more blood-thirsty 
when he has a wrong to avenge. He is a most daring rob- 
ber, and always fond of raids either by day or night. When 
his evil passions are not aroused, he is kind-hearted, frank, 
and as merry as a child. He is very clean in his person, and 
often delights in gorgeous apparel. He is short, stoutly 
built, and fair as an Eastern, but he is by nature indolent. He 
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learDS to smoke and swim while quite a child. He is prond 
of his hair which is very lon£r and luxuriant, and wears it 
tied up in a knot at the top of his head with a gaudy hand- 
kerchief fastened tound it as a turban. He uses slippers, 
but the generality go bare-foot. His principal food is meat, 
fish and rice, but he is a gross feeder, his stomach refusing 
nothing. He can bear great fatigue with little sustenance, 
and is fond of liquor of every description. He lives in a 
mud or bamboo hut made with straw roof, low and very 
uncomfortable, and kept in a filthy state without sweeping 
or cleaning. The females do not live secluded, but carry on 
all crafts and professions, and are regarded as mere slaved 
of the other sex. In many other respects they enjoy ai 
greater degree of personal freedom. 



(132.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. : — 

It was the custom of this good King, before he retired to 
!rest, to have his children brought to him, and to them h^ 
recounted the good deeds and sayings of Kings and other 
renowned Chiefs, and told them that they ought to know and 
remember these things in order to take example by them. 
In like manner he frequently detailed the acts of wicked men, 
"who, by luxury, avarice, cruelty and pride, had lost their 
lands and possessions, and how ill such persons had always 
fared in the end. " Such things," said the King, ^^you will 
take care not to do, so that God may not be angry with you." 
He was a very liberal Prince. Every time he went out riding, 
and passed through the streets and squares, he distributed 
with his own hand a hundred rupees among the poor who 
generally crowded there. Besides, no one came to his palace 
to ask alms, but returned satisfied with his liberality. He 
visited mosques and hospitals, and enquired about poor gen- 
tlemen and widows, and, where necessity existed, ,he gave 
largely to all. To friendless beggars he made a provision of 
food and drink ; and 1 have several times seen him cut bread 
for them with his own hands, and help them to eat. When 
he gave away alms, he was always careful to enquire from 
persons of trust respecting the character of those to whom 
he gave them. In his time he built many mosques, and 
bouses and hospitals at every stage for the accommodation of' 
travellers and sick persons. 

40 
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(188.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

In tbe capital of one of the large and rich province's of the 
kingdom of China, there lived a tailor^ whose name was 
Mustafa. He was so poor that be could hardly, by his daily 
labour, maintain himself and his family, which consisted of 
a wife and son. His son, who was called ^Ala-ud din, was 
brought up after a very careless manner, and by that means 
had contracted many vicious habits. He was obstinate and 
disobedient to his father and mother, who, when he grew up, 
could not keep him within doors, but he would go out early 
in the morning, and stay out all day playing in the streets 
and public placets with little vagabonds of his age. When 
he was old enough to learn a trade, his father, not being 
able to put him into any employment, took him to his own 
shop, and shewed him how to use his needle, but neither good 
words, nor the fear of chastisement was capable of fixing his 
attention. All that his father could do to keep him at home, 
and to mind his work was in vain ; for, no sooner was his back 
turned, than *Ala-ud din was off for the whole day* The 
tailor chastised him, but 'Ala-ud din was incorrigible, and his 
father, to his great grief, was forced to abandon him to his 
libertinism, and was so much afflicted at his not being able to 
reform him, that it threw him into a fit of sickness, of which 
he died in a few months, leaving his poor widow in the 
greatest distress and anxiety imaginable. 



(134.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— - 

The arms with which they are expected to provide them- 
selves are a matchlock and sword. They are often ten or 
twelve months in arrears, and obliged to borrow money 
for their own subsistence, and that of their families at 24 
per cent, interest. If they are disabled, they have little 
chance of ever recovering the arrears of pay due to them^ 
and, if they are killed, their families have still less. Even 
the arras and accoutrements which they have purchased 
with their own money are commonly seized by the officers 
of Government, and sold for the benefit of the State. Under 
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these dieadvantages, the Nizam tells me that he thinks it 
very doabtfal whether any of the men of the corps would 
fight at all on emergency. The cavalry are still worse oflf, 
for they have to look after their horses ; and if any man's 
horse should be disabled or killed, he would be at once 
dismissed with very little chance of recovering the arrears 
of pay due to him. Of the fourteen guns two only are in 
a state fit for service. Such being the case, it seems most 
important that every affair connected with the army should 
be thoroughly enquired into, or else, it is to be feared that 
these anomalies would throw everything into complete dis- 
order. Some of these complaints were set forth in a news- 
paper a few days ago, and the attention of the authorities 
was called upon, but up to this time with no better success. 



(135.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. ;— 

At length the whole party reached the summit of the 
mountain, and touched the very base of the castle walls. In 
turning back to survey the path which they had taken, it was 
evident that none but those who were thoroughly practised 
could ever find their way up, or discover the small gate. As 
soon as it was closed, and carefully locked and bolted, Kara 
Bey ordered the bandage to be taken from the eyes of his 
prisoner, who was then led forward through a long narrow 
passage into a room of sufficiently large dimensions. The 
prisoner's first impulse was to look around^ and discover, if 
possible^ the person who had spoken to him, but, seeing none 
but Asiatics, he began to fancy that the words which he had 
heard addressed to him were only the work of his imagina- 
tion. He discovered in the prisoner 'Usman the man who 
had saved his life, and he, therefore, eyed him with peculiar 
interest. 'Usman would have addressed himself to the Chief, 
but, instead of being allowed an opportunity of making «. 
remonstrance, to his surprise and indignation, he was rudely 
seized upon by two ruffians, who, puting a rope under hi9 
arms, forcibly pushed him towards a trap-door, which was 
concealed by matting; and, notwithstanding his struggles^ 
they violently obliged him to descend into a deep dark well, 
to the bottom of which, by the help of the rope^ th^y 
gradually lowered him. 
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(136.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. :— 

My own men set up a shout, and discharged their match- 
locks. One horseman and a horse fell wounded, and strug- 
gled in the dust. Had only my own brave companions in 
the Pindhari afiEairs been with me, I would have charged 
them, and put them to flight, but 1 could do nothing alone. 
We had checked them, however, and retired slowly followed 
by the troop, who kept out of shot, but evidently waited for 
a piece of level ground to attack us. In this way we re- 
treated till the walls of the village, whither I had detached 
the main body, appeared to our view. We redoubled our 
efforts to gain the shelter they would afford us, and my men 
were in some disorder as we passed over a level plain in 
front of the village. They were even beginning to run, but 
I stopped them. " For God's sake ! " cried I, " keep to- 
gether, and have brave hearts : so long as we are firm they 
will not dare to come near us, but, if once we separate, we 
are lost/' Down they came, thundering along, brandi&hing 
their spears, and reviling us. Some of ray men fled at their 
utmost speed to the gate, but most of them stood. Again I 
dashed at one of our enemies, and wounded him, but the 
odds were against us. One of my own men fell pierced 
through the breast to the back-bone by a spear, another was 
wounded, but they could not take further advantage of us. 
Those who had fled, joined by others of my men and some 
villagers, issued from the gate. 



(137.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S, :— 

The next morning. Prince 'Ali, who travelled only for his 
pleasure, and had brought nothing with him but what was 
necessary for his own comfort, after he had dressed himself, 
took a walk into that quarter of the town where they sold 
precious stones, gold and silver ornamients, brocades, silk 
stuffs, fine linens, and other choice and valuable merchan- 
dise. This place at Shiraz was called the bezestein^ or more 
properly bazzdzistdn. It was a spacious and well-built plaoe 
arched over, and the roof supported by large pillars, raund 
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which, as well as along the walls, within and without, 
were shops. Prince 'Ali walked through the bezestein^ and 
with admiration judged of the riches of the place by the 
prodigious quantities of the most costly articles that were 
there exposed for sale. Among the different brokers who 
hawked about with specimens of various tilings for sale, 
he was not a little surprised to see one who held in his 
hand an ivory tube of about a foot in length, and not 
more than an inch thick which he put up at thirty purses 
of gold. He imagined the man could not be in his senses, 
but, in order to be satisfied of the fact, he went up to a shop, 
and asked the owner of it, saying, " Sir ! is not that man mad, 
who put up that trifle he has in his hand at a price which 
every sensible man would consider exorbitant ? ** 



(13.8.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S, : — 

Nearly three years passed quietly, and unmarked by any 
thing which I can recall to my memory. I had only one 
daughter who was growing up a model of beauty. I was 
happy, and should never have dreamt of leaving home, had 
it not been for the bad faith of the Rajah, and one season of 
drought. By the former we were obliged to pay five thousand 
rupees, which he demanded under threats of discovering us, 
and by the latter we lost considerably in the villages we 
farmed, which were now seven in number, and for which 
he compelled us to pay the full amount of revenue. These 
sums seriously diminished our resources, and I began to look 
about me for men to compose a band to go in search of more 
plunder^ but they could not be easily collected. Just at this 
period, it was rumoured through the country that Chitti and 
other Pindhari Chiefs of note would assemble their forces 
after the rains at the festival of the Dashara, and had 
planned an expedition which was sure to enrich all its mem- 
bers, and strike terror into the English government. This idea 
suited me exactly, for I was a soldier by inclination, if not 
by profession ; and I thought, if I could join any of his 
party with a few choice men, well-mounted, we might make 
a good thing out of this. I therefore set myself to collect- 
ing my men from different quarters, and, having got them 
all under me, entered into the service of Chitu, 
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(139.) 

To be translated into Persian or any jff. S* ;— - 

, The people, at first, did not comprehend his plans, or ap« 
preciate his motives. Ignorance is always saspicious. They 
resolved, with the dogged pertinacity with which the un- 
edacated of all ranks cling to the rubbish of old customs, 
not to submit to innovation. The peasants agreed on one 
occasion to waylay and beat him, and on another to duck 
him in a cistern. He boldly confronted them, and subdued 
their hearts by his courageous mildness. These mountainera 
in many respects were barbarians, and he resolved to civilize 
them by bringing them in contact with more enlighten- 
ed communities. The range of mountains had no roads. 
The few passes in them were constantly broken up by 
the torrents, or obstructed by the loosened earth which fell 
from the overhanging rocks. The river, which flowed through 
the canton, had no bridge over it, but one of stepping^ 
stones. Within a few miles of this isolated district was the 
well-known city, abounding in wealth, knowledge, and all 
the refinements of civilization. He determined to open a 
regular communication between the mountains and that city, 
to find there a market for the produce of his own district, 
and to bring thence in exchange new comforts and means of 
improvement. He assembled the people, and proposed that 
they should blast the rocks to make a wall, a mile and a half 
in length, and to construct a road by the side of the river, 
over which a bridge must also be built. 



(140.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. :— 

A few days after Mr. Hastings' charge against Nand Ku* 
mar, a native of the name of Kamal-uddin brought an action 
against him in the Supreme Court. Nand Kumar was found 
guilty, and hanged in the month of July J 776. The natives 
were thunderstruck when they saw one of the greatest men 
in India, and a Brahman, hanged in the city of Calcutta. It 
was the first time in which a native of rank had ever been 
executed by the English. It is said that more than a hun«- 
dred thousand of his countrymen surrounded the scafBoId. 
To the last they believed that there was no intention of put- 
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ting him to death, but that he would be let off on account 
of his high birth. But when they saw him actually hanged, 
they ran down with one accord to the river to wash out the 
pollution. There can be no doubt that Nand Kumar was 
one of the most infamous characters among the natives. 
The Governors of Bengal, had, one after the other, declared 
him to be unworthy of trust. The crime for which he was 
condemned in the Supreme Court had been committed four 
years before the Court existed, when he could not have been 
subject to its jurisdiction. The crime, moreover, was not 
capital by the Hindu Law : he was put to death, therefore, 
contrary to reason or justice. But he died enormously rich, 
for, in the various posts which he had filled, he had amassed 
a fortune of more than a crore of rupees. 



(141.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H, S, : — 

The Sikhs were originally a religious sect, but, in process 
of time, each became a vowed soldier from his birth or ini- 
tiation under their several spiritual leaders. He always had 
to carry steel in some form about his person, wear blue clothes, 
allow his hair and beard to grow, and neither to clip nor 
remove the hairs on any other part of his body. He is tall, 
thin, and dark-coloured ; an active and good matchlockman 
and a daring fighter. Though, unpolished in manner, he is 
frank and sociable, and is devoted to pleasure of every de- 
scription. The old Sikh cavalry were excellent horsemen. 
They rode without fear, their high saddles affording them a 
secure seat, and, if they chanced to fall, they were very sel- 
dom hurt. Their greatest pride and their principal amuse- 
ment was to put their horses to full speed, and then stop them 
with a sudden jerk, so as to bring them down upon their 
haunches. My friend Gulab Singh always rode upon a milk- 
white horse with its tail dyed red. He never walked unless 
he went to say his prayers, and even in the night two or tliree 
horses were always kept saddled near his tent. His stable 
was filled with the best stud of Arab horses, and he used to 
see himself every now and then how his horses were fed 
and groomed. He was a great opium-eater, as many of 
his countrymen at that time were, and was never well with- 
out his daily allowance. 
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(142.) 

To be translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

Great consterDation was caused in tbe thickly populated 
part of this city by a fire which broke out about 2 a. m. this 
morning in the premises occupied by a corn-chandler. The 
inmates were aroused by the smoke penetrating their bed- 
rooms. They made efforts to get out of the house by coming 
downstairs, but found it impracticable owing to the density 
of the smoke. They then rushed to the front windows, and 
appeared to the people who had gathered in the street. Some 
of the bystanders at once hastened for the fire-engine, which 
was stationed at a short distance, while others piled boards 
and bamboos; and, by resting them against the wall, endea- 
voured a rescue that way. The speedy arrival of the fire- 
engine allayed the panic, as the terror-stricken occupants 
were thereby enabled to escape. In about two hours the fire 
was under control. The corn-chandler stated that there were 
over one hundred trusses of straw stored on the premises. 
The fire, however, was extinguished before the entire quan- 
tity was destroyed. The cause of the outbreak is unknowfty 
but from the fact of there being so much smoke^ it is pre-^ 
sumed that the over-heating of the straw was the cause; 
Fortunately no lives have been lost, and the huts, adjoining 
the premises which took fire, escaped from being burnt by 
the diligence of the engine-drivers who lost no time in 
pulling down those which had already caught fire. 



(143.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. : — 

In the year 1737 on the night of the 11th of October, there 
was a furious hurricane at the mouth of the river Bbagirathi, 
the effects of which were felt nearly two hundred miles up the 
rivero Calcutta suffered beyond description. At the same 
time occurred a violent earthquake, which did infinite damage 
to the town. Two hundred houses were destroyed, and twenty 
thousand ships, sloops and boats are said to have been capsiz- 
ed. Of nine English ships then in the river, eight were lost 
with all their crew. The loss of life was computed at three 
thousand souls. The water rose f orty feet higher, than u»ual 
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in the river. These calamities were followed the next year 
by famine. It is impossible to describe the sufferings of the 
poor, but the reader will form some idea of them when he is 
told that one-third of the population was swept away by it. 
The Governor of Calcutta came forward, and liberally assist- 
ed the poor natives : their rents were remitted, money was 
advanced to them, the duty on rice was. taken off, and a 
large quantity of food was bought and distributed among 
the most indigent at the public expense. It is said that the 
people were so grateful to him for this timely assistance, 
which saved the lives of so many unfortunates, that every 
morning and evening they offered up fervent prayers to 
Heaven for his long life and prosperity. 



(144.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H. S. : — 

The soldier, when he was at a distance of from ten to thirty 
paces from the washerman named Natthu Khan, levelled his 
gun, and shot him through the head. The witnesses Sadiq 
and Madari at the time concealed themselves through tear, 
but when other persons arrived at the spot they went to the 
place where they had seen Natthu Khan fall, and there found 
him lying dead with a gunshot wound through the back of 
his neck. To the east of Amir Samir's srarden is a thresh- 
ing-floor owned by Muzaffar Khan. Be has deposed that on 
the morning of the 7th April, at about 7 o'clock, he was at 
this threshing-floor, when a barber passed by him, and in- 
formed him that a washerman had been shot by a soldier, 
and indicated to him the spot where this had occurred, and 
that the barber ran on to the village. The witness shortly 
after saw a soldier in uniform, carrying a gun and ad- 
vancing from the west towards his threshing-floor, and, be- 
ing alarmed at what he had heard, he concealed himself 
behind his wheat stacks, and watched the soldier's move- 
ments. The soldier advanced to within some paces of him, 
and then turned round, and looked in the direction of the 
place in which the washerman had been shot. The witness 
Lad a very close opportunity of seeing the soldier's features. 
He has sworn that he noticed a large scar on the left side of 
the soldier's head and neck, and such a scar has been found 
on him. 

41 
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(145.) 
To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. : — 

The loss of life and property in these pilgrimages was very 
great. The people generally travelled on foot, not so much 
from poverty, but because the pains and fatigues and dan- 
gers of such a mode of travelling were considered meri- 
torious, and likely to propitiate the deity. There were then in 
India no conveniences for travelling beyond, here and there, 
the bare walls of some serais, set up in times long gone, by 
some Musalman ruler, and guarded by a gate which was al- 
ways shut and barred at night. Such accommodation could 
generally be procured for the sum of two pice. Every one 
carried with him his own mat, and his own brass vessels for 
drinking and washing, which, though they were neither 
numei^ous nor heavy, yet formed a considerable burden for a 
pedestrian. Nor were these discomforts the worst evil that 
beset the poor pilgrim. Every one used to travel armed, 
prepared to resist attacks on life and propeVty from any one 
on the road. Sometimes a whole party of petty merchants 
would allow themselves to be plundered by a few resolute 
men without making even a show of resistance. They let 
almost any one join thejr party, if he professed to belong to 
their caste : and thus tl^y fell an easy prey to thugs, dacoits 
and vagabonds. With a little address these rascals contrived 
to insinuate themselves into the confidence of the travellers, 
and then they selected their victims at discretion. 



(146.) 

To be translated into Persian or any JET. S. : — 

The Yau Military police under the command of an In- 
spector had a successful encounter with Boh N"ga Lau's gang 
of dacoits. The Inspector, accompanied by the Jama'dar and 
five mounted men, was patrolling the jungles near the vil- 
lage Liiigu. They suddenly came on a body of about 30 da- 
coits hiding in the high grass. A running fight for about a 
mile and a half ensued, and several dacoits were shot. The 
police thea closed, and four dacoits were killed in a hand-to- 
hand fight. The Jama'dar attacked Boh Nga Lau with his 
sword. During the fight the Jama'dar's left hand was cut 
off at the wrist, and he received a terrible wound with a ddh 
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on the right cheek, which severed the lower jaw from the ear 
to the chin. When the Inspector came to his assistance, he 
found the Jama'dar and Boh continuing the fight on their 
knees. The Havildar had a similar hand-to-hand encounter 
with another Boh who had attacked him. ISTot having time 
to load his gun, the Havildar clubbed his rifle, and succeed- 
ed in stunning the dacoit, but received a very severe ddh cut 
on the left shoulder. The Commandant of the Yau Military 
police visited the scene of action the next day, and found 
the bodies of the two Bohs. Boh Nga Lau was a dacoit of 
the worst class, who had committed many horrible murders, 
and burnt to the ground the village of Pagan, consisting of 
60 houses, at the same time murdering five poor villagers. 



(U7.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S. ; — 

The Mahrattas are excellent foragers. Every morning at 
day-break, long lines of men on horses and ponies are seen 
issuing from their camps in all directions, who return before 
night loaded with fodder for cattle, with fire-wood torn down 
from the houses, and grain dug up from the pits, where it 
had been concealed by the villagers. Detachments go to. a 
distance for some days, and collect proportionately larger 
supplies of the same kind; and convoys, each of many thou- 
sands of oxen, are also brought in from remote countries by 
grain-dealers, who partake of the character of the soldiery 
more than of the mercantile body. All these resources were 
now cut off ; and after the Mahrattas had entirely eaten up 
and consumed the town of Paniput, they began to feel the 
severest pressure of want. While things were tending to 
this conclusion, continual skirmishes went on between the 
armies. The Mahrattas made three vigorous attacks on th^ 
Durrani lines ; convoys were always attempting to make their 
way into the camp, and though one charged with treasure 
from Delhi fell into the hands of the Afghans, others were 
secretly forwarded by the Eajput Chiefs, and as the Peshwa 
bore his difficulties with dignity and resolution, their extent 
and daily increase were unknown to his enemies. In these 
circumstances the Indian allies lost all patience, and wearied 
the Emperor with their importunities that he would put an 
end to their fatigues by a decisive action. 
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(148.) 

To he translated into Persian or any ff. S. ; — 

The kind of fighting which the troops have gone through 
in Biirmah has been most trying and difficult. An officer, 
renowned for valour and matchless personal prowess, takes 
out some hundred and fifty hardy men to punish a section of 
a tribe in arms against us, and who are found plundering the 
peaceful peasantry. He has to work his way through the 
hills covered with dense jungles, whence the enemy can 
harass him without being seen. The only road is a narrow 
foot-path blocked with obstructions. After capturing several 
villages, he gets into more open country. A stand is made 
by the enemy at some fortified enclosure, and when this has 
been destroyed, and the object of the expedition accomplish- 
ed, he has to retrace his steps through the jungle which is 
by this time full of concealed foes. His little force has now 
to fight its way back trusting to its own resources ; it is en- 
cumbered with dead and wounded men, and worn out with 
the toil it has undergone. It arrives at the place whence it 
started, having been ten hours under fire, and then the casual- 
ties are summed up, — 8 men killed and 10 wounded out of 
150, about one-eighth of his force. Fortunately no officer 
gets hit, but usually in cases of this kind, one or two, if 
not more, are the first sufferers. And all this has to be un- 
dertaken in the hottest weather, and in an unhealthy climate, 
and work like this tries officers and men to the utmost. 



(149.) 

To he translated into Persian or any H, S, : — 

On the 19th of June 1819, the western part of India was 
visited by an earthquake, which spread desolation and panic 
over a vast extent of country. It was felt from Bombay to 
Ceylon ; but the centre of the shock seems to have been in 
the province of Cutcli, which suffered severely. The first 
and greatest shock took place on the 16th June, a few 
minutes before 7 p. m. The wretched inhabitants of Bhoj 
were seen flying in all directions to escape from their falling 
hiibitations. A very dreadful noise, the violent undulatory 
motion of the ground, the fall of buildings, and the terror 
which appeared in every countenance, produced a sensation 
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fearful beyond description. The shock lasted from two to 
three minutes, in which short period the city of Bhoj 
was almost levelled to the ground. Nearly all the towers 
were demolished, and the houses left standing were so shat- 
tered as to be uninhabitable. It was calculated that nearly 
2,000 persons perished at Bhoj alone. The efiBects of this 
earthquake were indeed «o extensive that we cannot aflEord 
room for more minute particulars. Suflice it to say, that in 
the British camp, the general feeling was an unpleasant gid- 
diness of the head and sickness of the stomach from the heav- 
ing of the earth, and during the time the shock lasted some 
sat down instinctively, and others threw themselves on the 
ground. Those on horseback were obliged to dismount. 



(150.) 

To be translated into Persian or any ff. S. ; — 

If the natives of India are to profit by English education, 
one of the most important lessons they should endeavour to 
learn is that of obedience to their teachers. There seems 
little reason to doubt that native students are capable at 
times of conduct which in an English school or college 
would never be attempted. They should be made to realize 
the fact that their first duty is obedience and remonstrance 
afterwards. Nothing but the most deplorable results can ever 
follow insubordination, and it is to be hoped that the lesson 
taught to these rebellious school-boys will not be thrown 
away on school-boys in general throughout India. Without 
obedience instant and unquestioning there can be no dis- 
cipline. The other day a student of the college, who had 
been chewing betel during lesson hours, was ordered by his 
teacher to leave the room, and wash his mouth. On his re- 
turn to the class-room, he was asked to sit on one of the back 
benches. This he refused to do, but said that he had come 
to the class an hour before the time, and that he did not see 
why he should sit on one of the back benches now that he had 
washed his mouth. On being ordered to stand up, he walked 
out of the room, and then a scene of deliberate insubordi- 
nation followed, which shews that such a spirit is prevalent 
amongst the class. 

THE END. 
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